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AUCTIONS 


DHILL IPS, SON & NEALE’S Auction Sales at at 

Blenstock House, New Bond Street, afford 
Executors, Trustees and private owners a means 
of obtaining the highest current prices with a 
minimum of trouble and delay. All kinds of 
antique and modern furniture and effects are 
accepted and specially high prices are obtainable 
at present for decorative china, silver, jewellery 
and period furniture. Sales are held on Mondays 
and Tuesdays, and goods are in view previous Fri- 
day and Saturday morning. Cash offers can be ob- 
tained if desired.—_For terms, entry forms and 
general advice please apply: Phillips, Son & Neale 
(Established 1796), Blenstock House, 7, Blenheim 
Street, London, W.1. MAYfair 2424. 


PERSONAL 


LOVELY LONG (50 in.) ERMINE COAT in 

Windsor brown. Sweep 70 in. in absolutely 
new condition, great —— (at about one-third 
of f to-day’s s value).—Box 


ACCOMMODATION for 6 middle- aged Elderly 
Ladies or 3 Elderly Married Couples. Furnish 
own bed-sitting-rooms in pleasant country house 
facing south, in own grounds. Usk Valley. Own 
produce, service. Centrally heated.—Box 2409. 


CCOMMODATION 
beautiful West End flat. 
Resident maid.—Box 2403. 














offered Lady or Girl in 
From 5'% gens. 


AIRD— first name in television and still in th the 
lead! No-aerial Portable, 55 ens. Townsman 
12in.-tube no-aerial Console, 72 gns. Countryman 
long-range Console, 85 gns. All inc. p.t. Ask your 


11 1 ES es — 
EAUTIFUL ENLARGEMENTS made from 
your films by professional photographer 

holding weory opuaemameunies 168, Man- 


tilla Road, S.W. as 
OMFORTABLE accommodation ir in ‘charming 
Cotswold house. Unlimited hot water, blazing 
log fires, good cooking.—MISS MACMILLAM, 
Old Mill Dene, Blockley, Glos. Phone: Blockley 
268 





RESS DESIGNER (West End and Paris) will 
create Model Gowns, including lovely Wed- 
ding Dresses, to suit individual clients. Perfect 
fit guaranteed.—Phone: Kingston (Surrey) 5103, 
Write: Box 2302. 
MPECUNIOUS but aesthetic? Write catalogue 
good, cheap, antique furniture.—-MARGERY 
DEAN, B.A., Wivenhoe, Essex. 


LANDUDNO. Comfortable home and attend- 
ance for elderly people. Beautiful surround- 
ings. H. and c. all rooms. 5 gns. per week single, 
4 gens. to share.—Write: TREVIDA, Salisbury Rd. 
Tel. 7480. —_ 
IDDLE-AGED COUPLE living in Surrey 
(Frensham area) in a delightful, spacious 
country house, find expenses such that they are 
willing to share the amenities of their home with 
one or two suitable applicants. Fourteen-acre 
garden affords some rough shooting and also 
tennis insummer. Suitable to anyone desirous of 
living a country existence in a comforvcable, 
modern and essentially private house. Excellent 
food and service assured, Garage space. Frequent 
train service to London. Preview welcomed.— 
Apply Box 2390. 


AY ING GUEST welcomed in country house. 

H. and c., log fires, own produce. Lovely 
country. Special terms for winter.—MAJOR 
SKELTON, Ormside, Appleby, Westmorland. 


ARE books and ancient manuscripts. Library 

Servicing and expert Cataloguing under- 
taken by MR. C. F. WOREL, 107, Abbey Road, 
London, N.W.8. Valuations made and advice 
given. Fixed fees. 

URAL Crafts. Advertiser is prepared to 

finance and market in America any suitable 
Rural Crafts.—Box 2366. 


{ ISITING LONDON? ‘Hire a comfortable 
chauffeur-driven limousine. Airports, shop- 

















ping, stations, theatres.—GOLLY’S GARAGE, 
LTD., 1lla, Earl’s Court Road, S.W.5. FRObisher 
0063, 0929 


YE. Advertiser wishes to purchase Salmon 

and Trout Fishing on Welsh Dee. Upper Wye 
or Usk. Please reply with details and price 
required.—Box 2402. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

1. PROTECTION! For details of a Pension 

* Scheme providing a tax-free income equiva- 
lent to 28% of salary at a cost of only 5% of that 
same salary, write or phone: F. TAYLOR- 
DOWNES, F.1.A.S., F.V.A., Auctioneer, Estate 
Agent, Surveyor, Mortgage and Insurance Broker, 
196, High Street, Orpington, Kent. Tel. 66778. 


BREATH of the sporting countryside is 

brought to readers of Field Sports (88 pages) 
through its many interesting articles written by 
authorities on Fox, Hare, Otter hunting, shoot- 
ing, fishing, stalking, wildfowling, bird life, etc. 
—Send 1/6 for copy to FIELD SPORTS, 5, Idle, 
Bradford. 


CoOL LIN. “Champagne, first quality extra dry 

* 1945 vintage, 228/-, N.V. 210/- per doz., plus 

carriage.—Direct from Importers: A. COLLIN, 
Finsbury House. Blomfield Street, E.C.2. 


A SAFE INVESTMENT equal toa return of over 

4 per cent. Sums of £25 up to £5,000 may be 
invested with the Maidenhead Building Society. 
Interest is paid at the rate of 2} percent. Income 
Tax is paid by the Society.—Further particulars 
from SECRETARY, Tudor House, 58, King Street, 
Maidenhead. Telephone 1277. Established 1857 
T otal assets: £1, 500, 000. 


BREY HEATING AND ENGINEERING, Greys 
Road, Henley-on-Thames, Oxfordshire, with 
branches at Torquay and Bournemouth, specialise 
in modern Central Heating. Hot-Water Supplies, 
and Irrigation. We also make old and out-of-date 
installations efficient and economical by instal- 
ling one of our Automatic Boilers, with ther- 
static controls.—Write to Henley Office for 
booklets. 








NCESTORS ‘traced “by LAMBERT & ‘RAG- 
GETT, Genealogists and Record Searchers, 
48, Woodhurst Avenue, Watford, Herts. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; Personal and Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 lines). Bor Fee 1/6. 
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MISCELLANEO US—cont. 





NTIQUE FURNITURE and Early Clocks of the 
17th and 18th centuries.—HOTSPUR, LTD., 
Streatham Lodge, Sheen Road, Richmond, 
Surrey. Open all day Saturday. RIC. 0548. 
NTIQUE SILVER. Architect being over 73 is 
disposing of all his old Silver, collected during 
the last 45 years. Mostly Charles I to George III 
including examples by Paul Lamerie, Paul Storr. 
Hester Bateman, Hennell, etc.—Box 2191. 
RMS, CRESTS, etc., in full colour from £3/3/- 
Book Labels designed. Pen Drawings from 
£1/1/-, oils or water. By Battersby.—CHITTOE, 
Chippenham, Wilts. 
STLEYS of JERMYN ST. (109), S.W.L. 
Pipe Specialists, finest briar pipes also pipe- 
repairs (any make). Write for pamphlet. 
IGGS OF MAIDENHEAD (established 1866). 
Fine antique furniture and old English silver 
on view and for sale at 32, High Street, Maiden- 
head, Berks. Open till 5 p.m. every Saturday. 
Tel.: Maidenhead 963. 
LANKETS (free of purchase tax). Light and 
cosy pure wool Cellular Blankets in white, 
peach, blue, green, or rose. Shrunk and moth- 
proofed. 63 in. x 84 in., 38/- each. 70 in. x 90 in., 
48/-. 80 in. x 100 in., 58/-. Cot size 40 in. x 60 in., 
19/6 each. 36 in. x 54 in., 14/6.—HAWICK HONEY- 
COMB BLANKET CO., LTD., Hawick, Scotland, 
[ARDS. A REMINDER! The original HAPPY 
FAMILY cards with all the old favourites. 
Bones the Butcher, Potts the Painter, Soot the 
Sweep, etc., are still published at 4/9. Obtainable 
from any good stores, sports shops, etc., or direct 
at 5/- post free from JOHN JAQUES & SON, 
LTD., Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
OKE FINES (Breeze) for steam and central 
heating. 29/6 ton at works. 5-ton trucks to 
any station.—Write, Box 84, HANNAFORDS, 69, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
EATHWATCH BEETLE. Furniture Beetle 
and all wood-borers can be completely eradi- 
cated by the polychlornaphthalene Wykamol. 
Trial size (1 pint) 4s., post free.—Full details 
from London Stockists, HEAL & SON, LTD., 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1, or from RICHARD- 
SON & STARLING, LTD., Hyde Street, Win- 
chester. 
IAMONDS, Jewellery and Gold of all kinds 
Antiques and Modern Silver have greatly 
increased in price owing to the devaluation of the 
pound. Take advantage of these very high prices 
by selling at once to us. Our expert knowledge is 
at your service.—Call or write: HOLMES, LTD. 
(The famous jewellers and silversmiths), 29, Old 
Bond Street, W.1. (REG. 1396.) 
O YOU REQUIRE COMFORTABLE FOOT- 
WEAR? If so, you will be well advised to 
consult ‘‘D. & M.”’ who not only stock and make 
to measure footwear, but also possess a world- 
wide reputation for the skill of their fitters.— 
DOWIE & MARSHALL, LTD., 32, Wigmore Street, 
London, w.1. 
RY ROT CONTROL is a highly specialised 
subject that requires expert attention. Con- 
sult RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Win- 
chester, Mycologists and Entomoiogists. 
I, N-TOUT-CAS. The largest makers in Great 
Britain of Sports Grounds and Tennis Courts. 
Specialists in the design and erection of Farm 
Buildings, Cottages, and all types of Fencing.— 
Inquiries to: EN-TOUT-CAS, Syston, Leicester. 
London Office in Harrods Sports | Dept. 





















































widely “used, carefully auied, modern 
practical forms of record covering Farm Accounts. 
Wages, Cropping and Cultivation, Milk Yields, 
Service, Attested Herds, Full Pedigree (Dairy 
Cattle or Beef), Tractor Working, Movement of 
Animals, etc., etc. Complete list on application. 
—ROBERT DINWIDDIE & CO., LTD., Agricultural 
Publishers, Dumfries, Scotland. 
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TELEPHONE WIRE. CHEAPER 
THAN STRING! Insulated, waterproof, suit- 
able for fencing, packing, horticulture, etc, 
break-point 545 lbs., 55/- per mile coil; minimum 
quantity, 1,000 ft. for 20/- carriage paid; imme- 
diate delivery. Write for free sample.—Dept. 6, 
c/o STREETS, 110, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
URNISHED FABRICS and a wide range of 

Upholstered Furniture at reasonable prices 
made to individual needs by expert craftsmen at 
THE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD. 
1-5, Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.1 (first turning 
out of Park Lane from Piccadilly). 

‘AND-WOVEN TWEEDS and fine Woollen Dress 

Material. Patterns on request.—SPEYSIDE 
WEAVERS, Archiestown, Morayshire. 

"ERALDIC BOOK PLATES. Finest line hand- 

engraved on copper from £10. Twelve collec- 
tor’s specimens, 10/--—OSBORNE, 117, Gower 
Street, London, w.C.1. 

[NTERIOR DECORATION schemes promptly 

executed in Modern or Traditional styles. 
Competent craftsmen in fibrous plaster and colour 
available for contracts in all parts of the country. 
—For estimates and colour schemes, apply to 
GROSVENOR DECORATIONS, LTD., Netley 
Street, London, N.W.1. EUSton 1488. 

NVISIBLE MENDING. Moth holes, tears, cigar- 

ette burns and all other damages in garments 
re-wovea by specialists. Seven-day service. Nylon, 
silk and rayon stockings invisibly mended in 
three days from 6d. per ladder. Call or send.— 
BELL INVISIBLE MENDERS, LTD., 156, Strand, 
London, w.C.2, and branches. 

ONOMARKS. Permanent London Address 
™ Letters redirected, 5/- p.a.—For particulars 
apply MONOMARK BCM/MONO 17, W.C.1. 

EW CARS stay new if the upholstery is pro- 

tected by loose covers. Write or ‘phone.— 
CAR-COVERALL, Dept. 11, 168, Regent Street, 
London, W.1. REGent 7124-5 

ET BLANKETS. Genuine all wool. First- 

grade Army cut down. Perfect. Colours, blue 
grey, brown. 6/9 each. Size approx. 30 in. x 40 in. 
Full-size ditto, 60 in. x 90 in. 136. Heavy and 
ideal for horses, bed, etc. Post 9d.—A. DRURY, 
Heathfield, Sussex. 

EPAIRS of Moth-Holes, burns and tears on 

clothes done by experts.—Send article for 
estimate to H.S. CO., 59, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 




















AVILE ROW OVERCOATS, SUITS, etc., from 
10gns. Purchased direct from all the eminent 
tailors, viz., Huntsman, Lesley & Roberts, Sulli- 
van Williams, etc. New and slightly worn.— 
REGENT DRESS CO., 2nd Fir., 17, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, next Cafe Monico, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 


EATING FORMS, slatted, folding, 6 ft. new, 

oak, ex-Govt., 12/6, 130/-doz. F. Tables, 4ft.6in. 
x 2 ft. 3 in., 30/-. F. Slat Chairs, 21/-. F. Beds, 
6 ft. x 2 ft., 3 in., 25/-. Transit Hampers (willow). 
ex-R.A.F., 35 in. x 27 in. x 17 in. deep, one fits 
inside other, strong, many uses, as new, 25/- each. 
Carriage paid. General list with pleasure.—A. 
DRURY, Heathfield, Sussex. 


ELECT your 1950 Caravan from our stock of 

40 new and little-used models. New: Eccles, 
Wychbold, Carahom, Berkeley, Raven. Little 
used: Car Cruiser, Jubilee, Berkeley, Winchester. 
Prices from £240. Hire purchase facilities and 
towing to site arranged.—F.0.C. CARAVAN 
CENTRE, 200, Cricklewood Broadway, London, 
N.W.2. GLAdstone 2234. 


ELLING JEWELLERY? As one of the leading 

Hatton Garden Jewellers we can offer the 
following RECORD PRICES: £5-£50, Cultured 
Pearl Necklaces; £10-£100, Gold Cigarette Cases; 
£15-£75, Solid Silver Tea-sets and Trays; £25-£250, 
Diamond Eternity Rings and Watches; £10-£35, 
18ct. Pocket Watches and Chains; £3-£15, Solid 
Silver Sports Cups and Trophies; £15-£20 for £5 
Gold Pieces; up to £1,000 for Diamond and 
Coloured Stone Rings, Brooches Bracelets and 
Ear-rings. Valuation by qualified expert (Fellow 
Gemmological Association).—Register your par- 
cels (cash or offer per return) or call at M. HAYES 
AND SONS LTD., 106, Hatton Garden, London, 
E.C.1. HOLborn 8177. 


ETTLEMENTS AND EXPECTATIONS UNDER 
WILLS, TRUST INCOMES, etc., often pur- 
chased without loss. Advances from 4 per cent. 
p. a.—HOWARD, WALLACE & CO., 56, Ebury 
Street, London, S.W.1. Tel.: SLOane 9931 (3 lines). 
HELDON DRESSMAKERS, LTD. Own 
materials made up. Alterations cheerfully 
undertaken.—54, Sloane Square, Ss. Ww. aoe SLO. 7546. 


ARPAULINS. Selected fully reconditioned, 

waterproofed and re-roped ex-railway Tar- 
paulins; 20 ft. x 15 ft., 75/-; 15 ft. x 10 ft., 37/6; 7ft. x 
9 ft., 15/-. Ex-Government Covers, 18 ft. x 15 ft., 
£3. All carr. paid by return.—WILSONS, Spring- 
field Mills, Preston, Lancs. Tel. 2199. 


HE BRITISH RACEHORSE.” Nearly 100 

large pages of pictures and expert articles, 
on Britain’s Best Bloodstock. Five issues p.a. 
By post 25/-. Current issue only 5/-.—55, Curzon 
Street, London, W.1. 


K bas DOUBLE the life of your tailor-made gar 

ments and HALVE your clothing expenditure 
you MUST ‘Send them to Sackville.’ We guaran- 
tee to turn and re-tailor AS NEW your lounge 
suit, overcoat or costume. Over 30 years’ experi- 
ence Saville Row garments and the accepted 
specialists in the art of renovation. Repairs, 
cleaning and/or tailor-pressing undertaken. Send 
garments now for early completion. Advice and 
estimate without obligation. — SACKVILLE 
TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 61, Bedford 
Hill, London, S.W. 12. BAL. 1600. 


E are anxious to purchase genuine post-war 

Cars of low mileage. If you have such a car 
for disposal, may we have the opportunity to 
quote you?—CHEAM MOTOR COoO., LTD., Ewell 
Road, Cheam. VIG. 0125. 





























INDOW AND GENERAL | CLEANING CON- 
TRACTORS specialising in private house 
work, contracts arranged. Only experienced 
cleaners of good character employed. Full par- 
ticulars of our service gladly sent, regular service 
for Home Counties.—ASSOCIATED-LONDON, 
Edith Grove, Chelsea, S.W.10. FLAxman 5777 
(6 lines). 





FOR SALE a 


\ LAN MCAFEE, LTD., 33, Dover Street, London, 

have a few pairs of men’s Brown Grain Veldt- 
schoen Boots, strong and suitable for rough out- 
door oor wear. Price £6 10) -, plus 1/- postage. 


Al new U.S.A. Ronson Lighter, windshield, 
Table model, £6. Hide Writing Case, 
£7/8/-. Day Travel Alarm Calendar Clock, £28. 
Gent's 18c. Gold Chronographe Chronometer 
Wrist Watch, £40, and Umbrella, leather and 
mount, £3. Eversharp l4c. Gold Fountain Pen, 
£7. Pencil, £5. Wardrobe Trunk, £25. 1939 Stan- 
dard 14-h.p. De Luxe Saloon, as new, £395.—Box 
2387 
OLD and SILVER COINS. A fine selection at 
reasonable prices always on view. Inquiries 
of any kind regarding coins or medals welcomed. 
—L. S. FORRER, LTD., 175, Piccadilly, London, 
W.1. 
ADIES’ fine Wool Frock, plum colour, worn 
once, c, 40, h. 42, new £20, take £12. Also 
Suede Court Shoes to match, 30/-, size 514.—Box 
2338 
EW Irish Linen Lengths. (a) Natural Shade. 
1.3 yds. x 24 in., 10/6 each; 2.3 yds. x 32 in., 








3'6 each; (b) White, 1, 6 ft. x 50 in., 22/6 each; 
2.714 ft. x 50 in., 27/6 each. New Lengths. (a) Off 
White Linen, 13 ft. x 27 in., 19/6 each; (b) White 


Linen, 3 yds. x 22 in., 12/- each; (c) Cream Calico, 
7 ft. x 2ft., 10/- each. Carr. free. Satisfaction or 
money back.—H. CONWAY, LTD., (Dept. 214), 
33-143, Stoke Newington High Street, London, 
N.16. 

AILING SHIP’S FIGUREHEAD, also old maps 

of Cornwall.—STEPHENSON, 38, Arwenack 
St., Falmouth. 

TABLING range comprising 2 Loose Boxes, 

10 ft. by 12 ft.; Harness Room and Fittings, 
8 ft. by 12 ft.; by Hobsons, Bedford. Excellent 
condition. Sectional. £250 as standing.—Apply, 
Box 2371. 

TAMPS. Breaking valuable Colonial collec- 

tion. Superb early issues on approval at one- 
third of catalogue price. Reference. —Box 1215. 


10¢ News,” 


-ODD copies “THlustrated London News,’ 
—Box 2392. 





“‘Sphere,’’ 1947, 48, 49. All as new. Offers. 























WANTED 
OOKS within 50 miles of Lond 1. JoRY L 
HUNT, recognised book exper’ of 29 Years 
experience, will call by car and cc ect and Day 
HIGHEST CASH PRICES for boo! s (including 
novels).—Write: 1, Croydon Roa Caterhane 
Surrey, or phone 3387. 
Mass & SHACKLETON pay go: i prices} for 
Linen, Tablecloths, Bedsprea: 3, Curtain. 
etc.; Silver and Plated articles; Wellery of 
every description; also Ladies’, Gen’ lemen’s ay, 
Children’s discarded or misfit Garme*its and Pur, 
Offers or cheque by return for consignment sent, 
FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 
LD Glass Paper Weights wanted. Good prig. 
paid for unusual designs, especially dated 
weights.—COLLECTOR, 70, Bridge Lane, Bram. 


hall, Cheshire. wus _ 
UARTERLY AUCTIONS held of G ns, Fishing 


Rods, Cameras, Microscopes and all sports 
equipment.—Send (single lots or quantities) ¢ 
JOHNSON, DYMOND & SON, LTD. (Est. 1793 


Auction Rooms, 24-26, Great Queen Street, Kings. 
way, London, W.C. 
IMBER merchants willing to purchase | any 
specie of H.G. Timber, either standing 
felled.—Particulars to POOL & SON, Pilee 
Hants. Phone: 53 Fleet. 


RGENTLY required in clean condition, Cople 
of June 1942 issue of ‘‘Homes and Gardens,’ 
Offers to ox 2391. 











Oil Paintings - in any ” condition ae 
COULTER, 33, Ainstey Avenue, York. 
GARDENING 
TCO MOTOR MOWERS in stock. Buy noy 


before prices rise. Your machines overhauled 


for next season. Charges reasonable. We collec 
and deliver.—KIRKWOOD BROS., 1053, Londop 
Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. THO 4994, 


LUE HYDRANGEAS. ‘“‘Ingleton Wood” Bly 

Hydrangeas. Many thousands of plants jy 
stock in over 30 finest varieties, grown outdoors 
by a specialist, ensuring hardiness and vigoy 
Descriptive list with cultural instructions, 2i¢ 
—BEAUCHAMP CLARK, Mersham, Kent. 

ALE-JONES & CO., now London Distributor 

for the ALLEN MOTOR SCYTHE, can offe 
immediate delivery from stock of all new mode} 
and accessories from £69. 150 MOWERS always 
available, part exchange and hire purchase 
welcomed.—For personal attention write, phone 
or call: DALE-JONES & CO., 17, Bruton Place 
London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 3210. 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. Note ney 
address.—GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle 
hurst), Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. 
VERHAULS. Now is the time to have you 
Motor Mower or Scythe serviced by Special 
ists. All our repairs carry a 12-months’ written 
guarantee. Estimate gladly given.—Write, phone 





or call: DALE JONES & CO., 17, Bruton Place 
London, W.1. Phone: MAYfair 3210. 
OSES, guaranteed finest British grown 
“Petite Odette’ (The Swan Lake Fairy), th 
world’s choicest Wichuraiana, and Gold Meda 


Hybrid Teas. Stock of 2,000 first-class varieties 
—Order from F. W. A. RADFORD, N.R.S., Rose 
Specialist (50 years), The Rosary, Winchester, for 
autumn delivery, or from RUFF’S NURSERIES 
Formby, Lancs. Trees, Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants 

EED POTATOES, Irish, Scotch, 

List.—PETER SLADER & SON, 


best varieties 
LTD., &. 


East Southernhay, Exeter. 
INKFIELD MANOR NURSERIES, Ascot 
Berkshire. Specialists, contractors for the 


formation of Rock and Formal Gardens of the 
first importance; also for the construction of 
Bowling Greens and Tennis Courts. Chelsea 1% 
Gold Medal, Rock and Water Garden; Gold Medal 
XVIIIth-century Formal Garden. 


SITUATIONS 


None of the vacancies in these columns relates t 

a *nan between the ages of 18 and 50 incl., or « 

woman between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., unles 

he or she is excepted from the provisions of The 

Control of Engagement Order 1947, or the vacanc 

is for employment excepted from the provisions ( 
that Order. 





Vacant 

EQUIRED, Residential Manager and Manager- 

ess to assist Managing Director in high-class 
Country Hotel and Country Club in Berkshire.— 
Box 2424. 

EQUIRED, Residential Assistant Manager 

with knowledge of Cocktail Bar Trade, for 
high-class Country Hotel and Club in Berkshire 
Public school education preferred.—Box 2423. 

EQUIRED, Residential Lady Secretary A¢ 

countant, knowledge of Housekeeping, M.O.F 
Forms, P.A.Y.E. an advantage, for high-class 
Country Hotel and Club in Berkshire.—Box 2425 


Wanted 


GENT/FARM MANAGER, M.A.(Cantab), quali- 
fied Solicitor, 40 years of age, with 12 years 











practical mixed farming experience, past 2', 
years assistant agent on 5,000-acre estate. Re 
quires responsible position. Excellent references 
—Box 2385. 

ZECH husband, 

Worker, Domestic 
ment, Britain. 
English employer. Heidleberg.— 
write first to R. SCOTT, Intelligence 
Eucom., A.P.O. 403, U.S. Army. 
FENGINEER, FARMER, now retiring on pension 


Farm 
employ- 


experienced 
require 


wife; 

Servant; 
Particulars 
Div. H.Q 


requires post of responsibility. Active and 
useful life essential. Salary not important 
Anywhere in temperate climate. Member of well- 
known farming family.—Write Box 946, SELLS, 
Brettenham House, Strand, W.C.2 

HE SERVANT PROBLEM! Why not import 


a German domestic. State your requirements 
and we will nominate a suitable worker by return 
—COMPTON-JAMES, Axminster, Devon. 

HAT about a capable French girl to ease you 

domestic worries?—Write to Secretary 
HOUSEWIVES BUREAU, Zetland Road, Malvern 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 1868 





Highly recommended by present } 
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_KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


20 MILES SOUTH WEST OF LONDON 


Close to two well-known golf courses, 1 mile from main line station and on bus route. 
AE TRATETS eestor RESIDENCE facing due south in well kept ———- 


4 reception rooms, 7 principal 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 
staff rooms. Central heating 
and hot water from modern 
gas boilers, all main services. 








Garages for 4/5 cars. 
Stable with flat above. 
Entrance lodge. 
Beautifully laid-out gardens 
include’ gravelled terrace, 
spreading lawns, En-tout-cas 
hard tennis court, part walled 
kitchen garden with range of 
glass, fine ornamental trees. 

TOTAL ABOUT 4% ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39377) 


4 MILES SOUTH OF HORSHAM 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD wits Ad ACRES AND 2 COTTAGES 








THE WELL-APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE 


Stabling and Garage. 
rWO SUPERIOR COTTAGES 
which is in good order, stands 
300 feet up on a southern slope 
facing south, and commands 

fine views to the Downs. 


each with bathroom and in service 
occupation. Well-timbered grounds, 
walled kitchen garden, orchard, 
Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, pasture and arable land, about 10 
9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main 


r acres of wor xdland 
electric light, power and water. 





Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (23702) 


ESSEX—SUFFOLK BORDERS. LONDON 40 MILES 


A CHARMING OLD 
MANOR HOUSE 


in excellent order and 

fitted with modern im- 

provements. It faces 

south-east with delightful 

views over unspoilt coun- 

try and is approached by 
a drive. 





Lounge hall, 3. reception 
rooms, gun room, 9 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating, electric light, 
main water. Garage. 


Stabling and Buildings. 
Gardener’s Cottage. ~ 
Well timbered grounds easy to maintain, with flower and kitchen gardens. First-rate grass and arable land in high state of cultivaited. 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION WITH 24 OR 92 ACRES. (Feeding allocations for pigs and poultry available.) 
Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (43168) 


HAMPSHIRE—WILTSHIRE eons 


A COUNTRY MANSION 
OF CHARACTER 
situated in an unequalled 
position and overlooking 
the Dean Valley. 
Galleried central hall, 3 re- 
ception, billiards room, winter 
garden, boudoir,:9 principal 
bed and dressing rooms, 7 
secondary bedrooms, 17 other 
bedrooms, 8 bathrooms, ex- 
cellent domestic offices, 
extensive basement. Main 
electricity. Private water 
supply. Cesspool drainage. 











Garages for 10 cars. Stabling. Chauffeur’s flat. Squash court. Tennis court. Gardens and grounds. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 48 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 
Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (2424) 


mde ies) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 « Galleries, Wesdo, London 
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JACKSON'S TOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 





MAYFAIR 3316/7 
CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET 





CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOV a 


ROSE COTTAGE, ICOMB, Near Stow-on-the-Wold 


AND DUBLIN 
WITH VACANT POSSESSIO. 





By direction of L. W. Hill, Esq. 


MODERNISED 17th-CENTURY 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


with many oak beams and period features. 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms 
(one 20 ft. long). 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 
COMPANY’S WATER. 
Small garden, paddock, etc. 


TOTAL 3, ACRES 


Kingham Junction 4 miles. 


Burford 8 miles. 





Auction (unless sold privately) by Messr~. 
JACKSON-STOPS (Cirencester) and 
Messrs. JOHN A. BLOSS & CO., at th 
New Inn, Bourton-on-the-Water, o1 
Friday, January 27, 1950, at,2.30 p.m. 


Solicitors: Messrs. FRANCIS & SON, 
Bourton-on-the-Water (Tel. 241). 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON- 
STOPS (Cirencester), Old Council Cham- 
bers, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5); Messrs. 
JOHN A. BLOSS & CO., Bourton-on-the- 
Water (Tel. 215 and 342). Folio 10,268 





WARWICKSHIRE 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
AND SMALL ATTESTED FARM IN SPLENDID 
ORDER 


3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Main electric light and water..|New central heating plant. 
Charming garden. 


LODGE. MODEL COW HOUSE FOR 13. 


25 ACRES PRICE £10,000 


Agents: Messrs. WALKER BARNARD & SON, 

Stratford-on-Avon, and Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS 

AND STAFF, BRIDGE STREET, NORTHAMPTON 
(Folio 9356) 





A SMALL ESTATE OF 
ACRES 


(Three or four farms let to good tenants) 


500-1000 


Within 100 miles of London. 


REQUIRED FOR INVESTMENT AND SPORTING 


4 Mansion House would be taken if necessary but is not 


essential. 


Owners and Agents please communicate with the 

Purchaser’s Surveyors: JACKSON-STOPS AND 

STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 (MAY. 
3316/7). 





WEST SUSSEX 


In a favoured village near the Downs. 


A GENUINELY ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 
having lounge hall, cloakroom, 3 reception, 6 principal and 
secondary bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, good 
domestic offices with Aga cooker. 
Central heating. Main electricity. 
Water from estate main. 


Modern drainage. 


VERY GOOD OUTBUILDINGS WITH STABLING 
AND GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 
Well-planned gardens. Orchards, 

ABOUT 4), ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £9,000 


Recommended by the Owner’s Agents: JACKSON- 
STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Street, Chichester 
(Tel. 2633/4). 





OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST TO SCHOLASTIC 


FINE HISTORIC ELIZABETHAN 
MOATED MANSION 

Halls, ladies’ 

men’s cloakrooms, extensive 

4 staff rooms and staff cloakrooms. 


8 reception rooms, and gentle- 


domestic offices, 


Magnificent gallery or state room, 11 principal 
bed and dressing rooms, 8 bathrooms, day and 
night nurseries, 21 staff bedrooms and sitting 


rooms, 5 staff bathrooms. 


WEST SUFFOLK 


Bury St. Edmunds 3 miles. London 70 miles. 





OR OTHER INSTITUTIONS. 


OWN ELECTRICITY. 


CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 


Grounds and parklands with about 12 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT 


POSSESSION 


Further details from the Sole Agents: 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, High Street, 
Newmarket (Tel. 2229). 











AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS 
Tel. GROsvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, a STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 





BERKSHIRE 


About 30 miles from London and 1 mile from a station with trains to London taking 50 minutes. 


OF VERY ATTRACTIVE ELEVATION, 


COMPLETELY MODERNISED AND READY 
FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION. 

6 BEST BEDROOMS WITH 3 BATHROOMS, 

STAFF FLAT AND 4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


UP-TO-DATE KITCHEN OFFICES. 


Inspected and highly recommended by the Owner’s Agents: 


A QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 





ote SALE WITH 60 ACRES 


WINKWORTH & CO., 


48, Curzon Street, 


CENTRAL HEATING. FITTED BASINS. 


MAIN WATER, ELECTRICITY AND GAS. 


STABLING, GARAGE AND FLAT. 


DELIGHTFUL WALLED GARDEN, KITCHEN 


GARDEN, HARD TENNIS COURT AND 


PARKLAND, 


Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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~ 
SOUTH CORNWALL EAST SUSSEX, 2 MILES BATTLE 
Between Polperro and Looe, 3 minutes from sea. Beautiful unspoilt country 10 miles from the coast. 
LUXURIOUSLY MODERNISED FARMHOUSE WITH MAGNIFICENT VIEWS WOODS PLACE, WHATLINGTON 

Built of local stone, it con- Excellent Residential 

tains 4 reception rooms, Dairy Farm, 124 acres. 

well-appointed domestic Delightful modernised old be 
offices, 10 bedrooms, 3 farmhouse, 6-7 bedrooms, 


2 bathrooms, 3 reception 


bathrooms. Central heat- rooms, cloakroom, replete 


ing. Main electric light. offices. 
Estate water supply. Well-equipped_ bailiff’s 
Modern drainage. Garage. bungalow. 


s ‘ b Two cottages. 
tudie. Modern bunge- FARM BUILDINGS 


low and 2 cottages, each including modern milking 


with bathroom and main parlour and yards. Com- 
pany’s water and electricity. 
electric light. 


VACANT POSSESSION 











Attractive garde ns, including terrace, tennis lawn, walled kitchen and flower gardens, For Sale by Auction at the Castle Hotel, Tunbridge Wells, on Friday, January 13, 
2 orchards and grassland. 1959, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold). 
ABOUT 12 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD Sole Agents and Auctioneers: Messrs. GEERING & COLYER, Heathfield, Sussex, 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (41,697) and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
SURREY, WATERLOO 35 mins. 20 MILES S. OF LONDON 


1 MILE FROM VIRGINIA WATER STATION INVERNESS-SHIRE CLOSE TO A FAMOUS GOLF COURSE 


TROUT FISHING AND SHOOTING 


The Residence is in excellent order throughout and 
occupies a choice situation facing south with one of the 
grandest panoramas in the Highlands. 


5 public rooms, 10 principal bedrooms and 8 bathrooms. 
secondary residence with 5 bedrooms, 2 public rooms and 
bathroom. Home Farm of about 240 acres, all arable land 

: (let). Cottages. " 
A WELL-APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE The remainder of the estate is moorland. A WELL-EQUIPPED COUNTRY HOUSE 











Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bed. and dressing rooms — 5 brick, a roof, we! | arn agaa —— 
: - : ‘ E 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, athrooms. Centra 
2 modern bathrooms. : FOR SALE FREEHOLD - heating. All main services. 
Central heating, main electric light and water. Garages. WITH ABOUT 10,000 ACRES Two double garages with chauffeur’s room. 
Attractive, easily-maintained gardens. Delightful gardens and grounds, which have been carefully 
; : maintained. Rose gardens, tennis lawn kitchen garden. 
IN ALL, ABOUT 2 ACRES. POR GALE FREEBOLD | scents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, ABOUT 2 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (15,064). Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, 
Hanover Square, W.1. (19,874) Hanover Square, W.1. (29,209) 





“so 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON W.1. « Geinston, Cente handen"?, 














Reading 4441/2 NI Telegrams: 
REGent 0293/3377 “ Nicholas, Reading ”’ 
. (Established 188 ; “ Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 
1, STATION ROAD, READING; z ALBANY COU RT. YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE RECENT DEATH OF MRS. E, E, COPE. 
FINCHAMPSTEAD, BERKSHIRE 


Ina picked position with magnificent southerly views and protected from the north and east by its own woodland. Just below the War Memorial and having long frontage to Church Lane, 


Buses pass to Wokingham 44 miles (electric trains to Waterloo every hal/-hour) and Reading 104 miles. East Berks Golf Course 24 miles. 


FINCHAMPSTEAD PLACE 


ACCOMMODATION (ALL ON TWO FLOORS): 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 7 BEDROOMS, 


A DRESSING ROOM, 3 BATHROOMS. 
MAIN WATER, GAS. MAIN ELECTRICITY AVAILABLE. 
MODERN DRAINAGE, 

ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS AND WOODLAND (WITH 
THOUSANDS OF DAFFODIL BULBS). 
GARAGE (WOULD TAKE 2 CARS). 

TWO DETACHED COTTAGES. 


IN ALL ABOUT 4! ACRES. 





FREEHOLD TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION AT AN EARLY DATE (or by private treaty meanwhile) 


Illustrated particulars and order to view from the Sole Agents, Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading 
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REGent 8222 (15 lines) 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London” 





*“* BUCKSTEEP MANOR,” 
NEAR DALLINGTON 


now used as a Bloodstock Stud Farm, but easily 
adaptable to a dairy farm. 


MODERN RESIDENCE 


7 principal and 3 secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
5 reception rooms. 


35 LOOSE BOXES. 
FARMERY BUILDINGS, 8 COTTAGES. 
86-ACRE MIXED FARM. 

IN ALL 180 ACRES 





SUSSEX 


14 miles north of Eastbourne, 7 miles from Heathfield. 
THE ATTRACTIVE SMALL FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Subject toservice and other tenancies of cottages, 


in 2 Lots, on Wednesday 1st March, 1950. 


Solicitors: Messrs. BLUNDELL, BAKER & CO., 

32, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1, Holborn 6155. 

Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington 
Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 





In unspoilt country only 21 miles north of London. 
THIS DIGNIFIED GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE 
in a high position with extensive views. 


, 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms, cloak- 
room. 





j 
Central heating. 
Main electric light and water. 
GARAGE FOR 4. 
STABLING FOR 6. 
FLAT. 


Delightful park and plea- 
sure grounds in all over 


40 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT REASONABLE; PRICE 


Full details from the Agents: 
& SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 


BETWEEN 
EPSOM AND LEATHERHEAD 


Pleasant situation, convenient for Station, etc. 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE IN EXCELLENT ORDER 
THROUGHOUT 


HAMPTON (R.1252). 





Drive approach. Entrance 

hall, 3 fine reception rooms, 

maid’s sitting room, 7 bed- 

rooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms. 


Main — services. 
Partial central € heating. 


2 GARAGES. 


Lovely gardens and grounds 
with hard tennis court. 


Ornamental trees, ete., 
woodland. 





ABOUT 3%, ACRES 
Recommended. 
OFFERS INVITED FOR THE FREEHOLD 


Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1 (8.31580) 





UNSOLD AUCTION BARGAIN 


SUSSEX—34 MILES LONDON 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED AND DECORATED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
High up with delightful views. 
8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 


3 reception rooms, hall, 
boudoir. 


Compact modern offices. 
Central heating. Main 
electric light and water. 

GARAGE. 
OUTBUILDINGS. 
Hard tennis court. 


2 EXC ron T MODERN 
OTTAGES. 


Lovely gardens and grounds with Paddocks in all 114%. ACRES 
FREEHOLD ONLY £10,500 VACANT POSSESSION 


Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (K.15206) 





THE IDEAL HOUSE FOR THE 
LONDON BUSINESS MAN AND GOLFER 


On favourite estate, 22 miles south of London. Just over 1 mile main line station. 


CHARMING WELL 
FITTED MODERN 
HOUSE 


abour-saving and in good 
order. 


3 reception rooms, 5 or 6 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
kitchen with Esse cooker. 
GARAGE FOR 2 
All Main Services. 


Central Heating. 


Wooded grounds of 134 ACRES. Gates to golf course. 
FREEHOLD £9,000 


Recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 
(3.41651) 





BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel.: WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. : 243) 





For Sale privately or by Auction as a whole or 











* 





Sloz - Ti. are 


WILLIAM WILLETT LTD. —*!02"" 


BERKSHIRE 
In beautiful unspoilt country 5 miles from Reading. 
CHARMING MODERNISED PERIOD COTTAGE 
3 bedrooms, bath, labour-saving kitchen. Main electricity. Large barn 
and other outhouses. Nice garden and paddock. 
OVER 2 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500 


HERTS—TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 
Only 30 miles from Town. 
BEAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE WITH 17 ACRES 
In unspoiled country surroundings. 
3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Compact staff wing, etc. 2 cottages, good 
outbuildings. 
Sole Agents. 


PUTNEY HEATH AND ROEHAMPTON 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN DETACHED “WILLETT-BUIL 
RESIDENCE 
Overlooking the Heath. 
3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, compact domestic offices. Central heating. 
Basins in bedrooms. Parquet flooring. Garage, 2. Cottage (let) FOR SALE 


REDUCED PRICE. ONLY £7,500 
Ideal for City man. 
CHARMING, MODERN HOUSE IN SURREY WITH HORSHAM STONE 





2 reception, 2- 











Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, tiled bathroom, compact offices. Central peating. 
All mains. Garage. Workshop. Prolific garden. ABOUT 1 ACR 
Sole Agents. 











HAYWARDS HEATH 
Tel. 700 (3 lines). 


JARVIS & CO. 


Telegrams: Jarvis, 
Haywards Heath. 





WEST SUSSEX. 


One of the finest in the South. 


HUNTING ESTABLISHMENT 


First time in the market for 30 years. Also suitable for Stud or Dairy Farm. 


15th CENTURY 5-BEDROOMED FARMHOUSE 


in beautiful order. 
detached house (3 bed.), and another modern house with 5 bedrooms, double garage 
main services, etc. 


162 ACRES 


Secondary 6-roomed period farmhouse. Timber bungalow. New 


’ 


nearly all pasture. Loose boxes for 43, and other numerous and useful outbuildings. 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
PRICE £35,500 
Or £30,000 less the modern 5-bedroomed house. 


Inspected and thoroughly recommended by Jarvis & Co., Haywards Heath. 
Tel. 700. 
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«Gent R¢ 4 ‘R 28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
4304 PICCADILLY W.1. 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 
KINGSWOOD ESHER ON THE RIVER HAMBLE 
Delightfully situate in one of the best parts of this favoured | In an excellent position a few minutes’ walk ll the station Close to Southampton Water over which excellent views 
Riba iii = lodalits ‘ facing south and commanding good views are obtained, and adjoining a well-known anchorage. 


A PICTURESQUE SMALL MODERN HOUSE 





In excellent decorative order throughout and 
extremely well planned. 
2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, model kitchen- 
MAIN SERVICES. 
BRICK-BUILT GARAGE 
Charming and tastefully displayed gardens entirely 
secluded, with lawns, flower beds, lovely water garden, 
orchard, ete., in all 
ABOUT 1'. ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Inspected and strongly recommended by 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as 


the 
above. 


Owner’s 
(18,635) 





SOMERSET 
Amidst lovely surroundings on the southern slopes of the 
Mendip Hills 


BEAUTIFUL STONE-BUILT JACOBEAN REPLICA 


billiards room, 11 bedrooms, 3 bath- 


rooms. 


4 reception rooms, 


Main electricity and gas. Central heating. 


STABLING, GARAGES, EXCELLENT FARM 
BUILDINGS FOR T.T. HERD 
Charming well-timbered gardens sloping to river, 2 lakes 
(one stocked with trout), pasture, etc., in all 
ABOUT 79 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 








AN ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
with 2 reception, 5-7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Main services. Large garage. 


Matured gardens delightfully disposed and including 
excellent kitchen garden with an abundance of fruit, 
in all 


ABOUT *, ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. ONLY £6,750 
OSBORN & MERCER, (18,765) 


Agents: as above. 





ON THE EDGE OF DARTMOOR 


Beautifully situate enjoying magnificent views 
over the moors and Teign Valley 
A DELIGHTFUL 16th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
constructed of granite and possessing a wealth of 
charming features. 
3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 staff rooms. 
Central heating. 
Stabling. Outbuildings. 
matured gardens, productive kitchen 
paddock, ete., in all ABOUT 2', ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
OSBORN & MERCER, 


Main electricity. 
Garage. 


Lovely garden, 


Agents: as above. (18,606) 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE. On high 
ground. South aspect. 





Approached by a carriage drive and containing 3 
reception, billiards room, 15 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water 


BRICK-BUILT ENTRANCE LODGE OF 6 ROOMS 


Well-timbered gardens and grounds with a profusion of 
rhododendrons and other flowering shrubs, tennis court, 
kitchen garden, etc., in all 


ABOUT 7 ACRES 


MODERATE PRICE FREEHOLD. ~ The ‘property is 

admirably placed for conversion to a private hotel and 

a catering licence has actually been granted for the 
premises. 

Inspected Agents: 

(18,065 


and recommended by the 
AND MERCER, as above. 


OSBORN 





HERTS 


In an excellent situation some 400 ft. above sea level about 
1} miles from Welwyn village. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


built in the cottage style and having well-planned 
accommodation on 2 floors. 
Panelled hall, 2 


Main electricity and water. 


reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Garage. 
Delightful matured gardens with terraces, lawns, orchard, 
kitchen garden and a small area of woodland, in all 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 





IN LOVELY SONNING VILLAGE 
OCCUPYING ONE OF THE HIGHEST POSITIONS 
IN THE DISTRICT AND COMMANDING 

BEAUTIFUL RURAL VIEWS 


A DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE 
thoroughly modernised and in first-class order. 
3 reception rooms, sun lounge, 5-7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
All main services. Central heating. Lavatory basins in 
principal bedrooms, built-in furniture, etc. 

Garage. Outbuildings. 
well-timbered gardens with spacious lawn, 
beds and borders, terracing, partly walled and 
highly productive kitchen garden, in all 
ABOUT 1'. ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. EARLY POSSESSION 


Charming 
flower 








‘ ¢ * ny ET an ¢ . 8.636 i ‘ se essrs, . LAS, ™ é Oo our et ing ( ‘e 2 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (15,636) | agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,734) (18,731) 
3, MOUNT ST., x , I GROsvenor 
LONDON, W.1. al 4 1032-33 





WHADDON CHASE—FERTILE 
AYLESBURY VALE 


Three main line stations, each within 5 miles. 


PANORAMIC VIEWS DUE SOUTH. 
wetighinsf 2. my 


’ 





ARCHITECT-DESIGNED HOUSE, 1939. 
Mellowed_ brick. 
3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
greenhouse. Main services. Complete 
Matured gardens, lawns, paddock. FREEHO 
POSSESSION, £9,500. 

formerly grass (now let), for £100 per acre. 

recommended. 


erected 
Perfect repair and spotless condition. 
2 balconies. Garages, 
central heating. 
LD, WITH 
If required, 40 acres arable land, 


Personally 





FULLY FURNISHED AND EQUIPPED 


KENT 


550 ft. up. London 20 miles. Buses pass property 


A HOUSE OF PERFECT CHARM AND COMFORT 


upon which thousands of pounds have been lavished. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception. Ideal offices 


FOUR-BERTH CARAVAN. GARAGE 


MAIN SERVICES 


Gardens of nearly 2 acres. Lawn. Hard tennis court 


Stone-walling. Good glass houses, heated 


FREEHOLD £12,500 


To include entire expensive contents and appointments 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 





SOMERSET 


500 ft. up, magnificent panoramic views to the Quantock and 
Vendip Hills 





SMALL GEORGIAN AND PART TUDOR HOUSE 





in a setting of irresistible charm. 5 bed., bath., 3 reception. 
Period interior, spotless condition. Main electricity. 
Water by gravitation. Stabling. Garages. 


MODEL FARMERY. Cowstalls. Cottage. 

RICH PASTURELAND in all ABOUT 10 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH OR WITHOUT 
VALUABLE CONTENTS 
RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 














GROsvenor 2838 
MAYfair 0388 


TURNER LORD & RANSOM 


127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, 


Telegrams: 
Turloran Audley, London 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Hunting with Beaufort. 
FOR SALE 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
250 ft. up. East and West aspect. 
6 bedrooms, 2 staff rooms, bathroom, 

3 sitting rooms, usual offices. 
MAIN WATER. ELECTRICITY. 
SANITATION. 


MODERN 


Garage for 2 or 3. Stables for 6. 


Cowhouse, stores, etc. 


Kitchen and flower gardens, orchard, pasture land. 
7 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £8,000 
TURNER LorD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1 


(GROsvenor 2838). (Folio 17571) 





NORFOLK - SUFFOLK BORDERS 


£5,000 WILL PURCHASE 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY NICE HOUSE 


Easy reach Norwich. 5 miles Bungay, near pleasant village 





Hall, 
2 maids’ rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
4, etc. ABOUT 3 ACRES. 
flower and fruit garden, ORCHARD. POND. 
TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1 
(GROsvenor 2838). (Folio 17556) 


5 bedrooms 
Garage for 2. Stables for 
Lawn, well stocked vegetable, 


3-4 sitting rooms, maids’ sitting room, 





IN COUNTRY SURROUNDINGS 


ON THE BORDERS OF THE 
NEW FOREST 


Brockenhurst, convenient for New Milton, Chriat- 


church, 


+ miles 


Lymington, ete 


£6,750 WILL PURCHASE AN EASILY RUN 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


7 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 sitting rooms, kitchen and offices 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER 
GARAGE, STABLES, WITH 2 ROOMS OVER. 
rock soft fruits, paddock. 


fruit trees, 


3', ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Lawns, garden, 


rURNER LorD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1 


(GROsvenor 2838). (Folio 17546) 
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QGROsvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSV ENOR S8Q., W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave Sq., 
and 68, Victoria St 
Westminster, S.W 


"4 





COTTESMORE COUNTRY 


450 ft. up on bus 


Between Melton Mowbray and Stamford. 
route. 





A WELL-PLANNED STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
With Collyweston tiled roof. 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms. Main water and electricity. 
Stabling for 5. 
2', ACRES 
PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 


TROLLOPE 


Garden and paddock. 


as above. 
(BX.541) 


Owner’s Agents: GEORGE & SONS, 





TATSFIELD 


Between Oxted and Westerham. Top of North Downs. 
several bus and Green Line routes. 


MODERN RESIDENCE IN EXCELLENT ORDER 


5 bed.. bath., 4 reception rooms, cloak room. Main water 
and electricity. Modern drainage. Garage. 


2 ACRES. £6,500 WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Mount 


Near 


TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, 
(BX.536) 


ASHTEAD PARK 


CHARACTER HOUSE, 
in rural surroundings 


GEORGE 
Street, W.1. 


Particulars of 





Redecorated throughout. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 recep- 
tion rooms, cloak room, ete. Main water, electricity and 
drainage. 


15 ACRE garden. 
On bus route to Epsom and Leatherhead. 


as above. 
BX.525) 


Full particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 





ISLE OF WIGHT 
FRESHWATER—YARMOUTH 


On high ground with extensive views across the Solent and 
also embracing Tennyson Down. 


CHALE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
With 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, servants’ sitting room. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. GARAGES. 


Attractive grounds of 33, ACRES with lawns, orchard and 
paddock. 


FREEHOLD £8,000 


STABLING. 


Particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above. 





KENT. 8 MILES CANTERBURY 


Secluded position on outskirts of village. 





EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


of historical manor house mentioned in the 
Domesday Book. 


erected on site 


bathroom, 
Secondary 
Main water, 
Garage. Lodge. 


10 bed and dressing rooms, servants’ rooms, 
3 large reception rooms, conservatory, etc. 
Residence of 6 bed., 3 bath., 4 recep. rooms. 
septic tank drainage, electric light plant. 
Cottage. 


41, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above. (2661) 


EAST SUFFOLK 


Outskirts of old market town. Main London-Great Yarm 
train service. 


7 miles from Aldeburgh with its sporting and cultural facilit 


For Sale Freehold or to be Let Unfurnished on Lea 





A WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 


Erected about 100 years ago, containing: 


8 principal bed 
2 servants’ rooms. 
heating. Outbuildings. 


2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
services. Part central 


rooms, 
Main 


Grounds of ABOUT 4', ACRES with gardener’s cottage. 


Details of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above. (5176) 





BERKS—NEAR PANGBOURNE 


Occupying a high position, with gravel drive approach. 


A MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


of substantial brick construction, with principal rooms of 
above average dimensions. 12 bed and dressing ~~ 
3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, large refectory (40 ft. 

25 ft.). 
Main services. Septic 
Garage with flat over. 


Central heating. 
Cottage. 


tank drainage. 
Stabling. 
SMALL 


FARMERY WITH T.T. 


BUILDINGS. 


AND ATTESTED 

Extensive poultry run. 
ABOUT 26 ACRES 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Productive kitchen garden. 


Owner’s Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above. 





(A.4582) 








SACKVILLE HOUSE 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


REGent 2481 





SURREY HILLS 


Superb position 17 miles London. 





MINIATURE ESTATE WITH WELL PLANNED 
RESIDENCE 


3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Mains. 
Large garage. Excellent cottage. Very lovely grounds. 
Hard and grass tennis, useful paddocks. 


22 ACRES FREEHOLD £12,500 


F. L. MERCER & Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
‘el : 


REGent 2481. 


PRICE REDUCED TO TEMPTING LEVEL FOR 
PROMPT SALE 
SUSSEX—KENT BORDERS 


Near Mayfield. & miles Tunbridge Wells. Picked position 
with extensive views. Built 1937. 





TRADITIONAL FARMHOUSE STYLE 


Large lounge, dining room, 5 beds. (basins), 2 baths. 
*Aga’’ cooker. Central heating. Electric light, main water. 
Double garage. - ry! garden and orchard. 

oO 2 ACRES £6,850 
"sac kville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


F. L. MERCER & CoO., 
Tel : REGent 2481. 


SUFFOLK—NEAR IPSWICH 


On the borders of Constable’s country. 





ENCHANTING TUDOR HOUSE 


With fine oak beams and panelling. Carefully restored and 

luxuriously appointed. 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 

bathroom. Main services. Garage. Delightful garden and 
grounds, useful paddock. 


£8,500 WITH 7 ACRES 


Tey House, 40, Piccadilly 
: REGent 2481. 


Fr. 1. ae awe eB 





FRINGE OF BERKSHIRE VILLAGE 


About 25 miles from Oxford and 15 from Reading. Convenient 
for station, and shops and bus route. 





SMALL QUEEN ANNE MODERNISED COTTAGE 
2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Main services. 
Unusually good range of outbuildings including barn, large 
garage for 4 cars; store shed, etc. Well stocked gardens 
with plenty of fruit and vegetables. 
ONLY £3,950 WITH ABOUT 1 ACRE 
Rates £6 per annum. 
F. L. MERCER & ~~ Meg House, 40, Piccadilly, 
: REGe nt 2481. 


W.1. 








SUSSEX 
BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE WELLS AND LEWES 


In delightful unspoilt surroundings with views stretching 
towards the coast. 


A 17th-CENTURY CHARACTER HOUSE 
modernised and restored. 
2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms. 
Dressing room, 2 bathrooms. 
MAIN WATER, GAS AND ELECTRICITY. 
GARAGE. 

Charming old-world garden, large paddock 

amount of rough land. 


and small 


4 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £8,500 


F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Tel : REGent 2481. 


NEAR GODALMING. SURREY 


Unique secluded position about 300 ft. above sea level, facing 
south, ayant to 0 lovely were. 





oe RESIDENCE WITH FINELY 
ROPORTIONED INTERIOR 
3 reception pine billiards room, 7 principal bedrooms, 
dressing room, 2 bathrooms, self-contained nursery suite 


or staff flat (2 rooms and bathroom). 
Main services. ‘‘Aga’’ Garage. 
Delightful gardens. 
FOR SALE WITH 5 ACRES 
F. L. MERCE: & CoO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Tel : REGent 2481. 


Central heating. 
Excellent cottage. 
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CURTIS & HENSON 


DEVONSHIRE 


In the beautiful Upper Valley of the Exe, near a charming small country town, and 16 miles from Exeter. 
REGENCY PERIOD HOUSE 
perfectly modernised, and needing no expenditure. 


WITH 2). MILES OF SALMON FISHING RENTED 


1857 








— 
5 MOUNT STREET, 


 v GROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
LONDON, W.1. 


Established 1875 





The gracious and dignified residence contains well arranged 

accommodation all on 2 floors, comprising 8 bed. and 

dressing rooms (fitted basins), 4 bathrooms, hall and 
4 reception rooms. 


AUTOMATIC CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN SERVICES. 
LODGE, FLAT, STABLING AND GARAGES. 
Delightful matured old-world gardens with wide spreading 


lawns, stately trees, valuable collection of flowering shrubs, 
and paddocks. 


8 OR 12 ACRES 
INTERSECTED BY TROUT STREAM 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 


BETWEEN HORSHAM AND THE COAST 


Occupying a delightful unspoilt, rural situation, yet on bus route to market town and main 
line station. 











WEST SOMERSET 


High up on the edge of the Quantock Hills commanding magnificent views over Exmoor 
On a bus route to 2 main line stations. 








DISTINCTIVE REPLICA OF A JACOBEAN MANOR HOUSE 
Perfectly appointed and extremely well fitted throughout. Contains 3 reception rooms, 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting-room, up-to-date kitchen with “‘Aga’’ cooker. 


PICTURESQUE TUDOR COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


Contains hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 6 bed. and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 


excellent offices. Electric light. Main water. LARGE GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 





IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 


USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. Partly walled gardens, orcharding and paddock. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 





Main electricity and water. Central heating throughout. 
GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 
Delightful but inexpensive gardens, large paddock, kitchen garden and arable land. 


ABOUT 121% ACRES 


EXCELLENT FLAT WITH BATHROOM. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 








CENtral 
9344/5/6/7/8 


AUCTIONEERS, 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


(Established 1799) 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


LAND AGENTS 


Telegrams: 
** Farebrother, London’’ 





AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


‘BURLEY BUSHES” ASCOT 


(Near Ascot Racecourse.) 


Windsor 6 miles. Reading 14 miles. London 25 miles. 


Garages with 2 self-contained flats. 
In woodland setting. 
Attractive grounds, easily maintained. 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS 
ABOUT 1234, ACRES 
6 PRINCIPAL AND SECONDARY BED- 
i ROOMS, 6 STAFF BEDROOMS. Crown lease 24 years unexpired. 
’ 
i CENTRAL HEATING. 
‘ PRICE £4,250 
k Main electricity, gas and water. (subject to Contract) 
| 
j 


oe 





Particulars from the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. FAREBROTHER, 





ELLIS & Co., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, and Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, Sunninghill, Berks. 








184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


KENsington, 
0152-3 





FALMOUTH. LOVELY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, 

5 ACRES. A low price will be accepted for an immedi- 
ate sale of this fascinating and well-known place of beauty, 
which was specially built prior to 1800. Genuine show 
place, much Grinling Gibbons and Adams work; famous 


down to stream. FREEHOLD. 
SESSION. View at once. 


Bucks. GENTLEMAN’S DISTINGUISHED 
RESIDENCE. In a lovely setting and standing in 
beautiful matured garden. Completely modernised and in 
perfect repair. 3 rec., 8 beds. (fitted basins), 4 bathrooms. 
Main services. Stabling, garage. Excellent paddock. 
13 ACRES. FREEHOLD £8,500 OR NEAR. 


IMMEDIATE POS- 








WALTON-ON-THAMES. 28 MINUTES LONDON. 

In very favourite district and secluded in lovely 
garden of 1 acre. SUPERB LITTLE RESIDENCE OF 
CHARACTER in perfect condition, 2 rec., 5-6 beds., 





KENT WITH 6 ACRES. £4,750. FASCINATING 

GABLED AND TIMBERED RESIDENCE per- 
fectly positioned and with panoramic views. 3 rec., 8 beds., 
2 bathrooms, domestic offices. Main electricity and water. 
Modern drainage. Wonderful gardens with outbuildings. 





Excellent paddock. GREAT BARGAIN. View at once. 


ENTLEMAN’S DEVONSHIRE SMALLHOLDING 
Part of millionaire’s estate and perfect throughout. 
Lovely small Manor House, 3 rec., 3 beds., bath h. and ec. 
Main electricity, water. Modern drainage. Buildings “fit 
to live in’’ including piggeries for 60 and 5,000 sq. ft. 


spiral staircase, 3 rec., 8 beds. (basins), bathroom. All in bathroom. Usual domestic offices. All main services. heated glass. Garage, stabling. Walled garden, orchard, 
marvellous state of repair. Electricity, main water. Out- | Garage and outbuildings. Thoroughly recommended. pasture. 7 ACRES. QUICK SALE absolutely essential. 
buildings. Garage and stabling. Exquisite gardens running FREEHOLD. ONLY £5,250. 








SUSSEX. MODERN GEM 2 ACRES. Secluded posi- 
tion with long views only few minutes from well-known 
village and station. Perfect repair. Very attractive and 
completely labour-saving. 3 rec., 5 beds., 2 baths. Main 
elec. and water. Central heating. Splendid garage, green- 
house and outbuildings. Lovely gardens with fruit cages, 
ete. Elderly Owners REQUIRE QUICK SALE. PRICE 
MOST REASONABLE. 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
QGROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


GROsveno 
1441 





HANTS. 


350 ft. up. Bus passes the property. 10 minutes from station. 





CHARMING SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE 


facing due south fitted with every modern comfort. 7 bedrooms with basins (h. and c.), 
i Garage 2 cars. 


2 bathrooms, hall, 3 reception rooms. Main services. 
Gardener’s cottage. Matured gardens with hard court. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,000 WITH 3 ACRES 
The whole of the contents would be sold. VACANT POSSESSION 
Recommended by WILSON & CoO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


| HOUR LONDON FROM BASINGSTOKE 


Stabling. 
Walled kitchen garden. 





RURAL BUCKS. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED HOUSE BUILT IN THE T 


with old materials. It stands in matured gardens of great charm with swimming pool 
hard court, paddock and woodlands. 9 bedrooms (basins), 4 bathrooms (3 suites), 
panelled hall and 3 reception rooms, model offices with Aga. Main services. Central 
heating. Superior cottage. Garage for 4 cars. 
JUST IN THE MARKET FOR SALE WITH 15 ACRES 


Inspected and recommended by WILSON & CO., as above. 


IS MILES LONDON 


Convenient for station and easy reach of West End by car 








UDOR STYLE 





SOMERSET Easy reach TAUNTON 


Delightful country. Outskirts of village. 






SMALL CHARACTER HOUSE of immense charm. 
Stone built with thatched roof. 4 beds. (basins), modern 
bathroom, lounge (21 ft. x 12 ft.), 2 reception, model 
offices. Main services. Garage 2 cars. Music room. 
Enchanting garden. Stream and orchard. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 WITH 2 ACRES 


Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





WILTS NEAR MARLBOROUGH 


14 miles from the town and station. 






CHARMING CHARACTER HOUSE 
some 300 years old with all modern conveniences. Electric 
light, main water. Central heating. Aga cooker. Hall, 
3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Gardener’s cottage. 
Garage 3 cars. Garden bounded by River Kennet. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,750 WITH 2JACRES 


Witson & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





SURREY 35 min. CITY & WEST END 





AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
In beautiful open country with fine views to the south. 
5 bedroom suites with. bathrooms, good staff bedrooms 
with bathroom, 3 panelled reception. Central heating. 
Main services. 2 cottages, stabling and garages. 
FOR SALE WITH NEARLY 40 ACRES 


Inspected and recommended: WILSON & CO., as above. 








QROsveror 


= ‘TRESIDDER. & CO. 


Telegrams: 
* Cornishmen, London” 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 





SOUTH CORNWALL. 300 ft. up, easy reach coast. 

MODERN RESIDENCE. Oak-panelled lounge hall, 
2 good reception, cloakroom, bathroom, 6 bedrooms. 
Main services. Telephone. Garage for 2, outbuildings. 
Gardens. £6,000 FREEHOLD, OR WOULD LET 
FURNISHED.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley 
Street, W.1. (24,507) 





LOW PRICE. OWNER ANXIOUS TO SELL 


EACONSFIELD. Easy daily access London. Close 

lovely country yet near schools. shops, station, cinema, 
etc. ATTRACTIVE FAMILY RESIDENCE, 3 recep- 
tion, cloakroom, 5 bed., bathroom. Main services. Garage. 
Prolific garden, tennis, etc. 1 ACRE.—TRESIDDER & Co., 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. (24.613) 





WANTED 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION AT A REASONABLY 
EARLY DATE 


ESTATE OF 400/800 ACRES 
Suitable for Dairy Farming. 


SOUTH MIDLAND COUNTIES OR POSSIBLY 
HAMPSHIRE _OR SUSSEX. 


Owners, Trustees and Solicitors are invited to send full 
details to TRESIDDER & CO., 77 South Audley Street, W.1. 


$ 





READING, NEWBURY, BASINGSTOKE TRI- 
ANGLE. 13 miles station. CHARMING OLD 
CHARACTER HOUSE. Lounge hall, billiards room, 
4 reception, 4 bath., 11 bed. and dressing, attics. Central 
heating, main electricity, Aga. Garages. Grounds, hard 
tennis court, 4 ACRES. Lake and lodge if wanted.— 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 





L'CENSED COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL FOR 
SALE FREEHOLD, or Partnership considered; in 
lovely sporting part of East Devon, first-class connection. 
Excellent all-the-year-round bookings; close to prosperous 
market town and good schools. 19 bedrooms (most h. and 
c.), 6 bathrooms, lounge hall, 4 reception, annexe with!bars 
(licensed). Main electric light and water, Aga cooker, 
stabling, garages. Charming grounds of 4 ACRES inter- 
sected by stream. Health breakdown sole reason for sale- 
—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 











WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


Reading 2920 & 4112. 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. 


BOURNEMOUTH 
POOLE 





A PERIOD COTTAGE OF GREAT CHARM 


Serenely positioned 300 feet up with lovely view 
In excellent order, possessing an abundance of characteristic features and amidst truly 
rural countryside, a mile from the bus route and handy for main line station for 


Paddington in one hour. 





ABOUT 3', ACRES FREEHOLD 


(A cottage with an acre is available if needed.) 
HEYNES & Co., 31, Dover Street, London, W.1 (REGent 0583), 
and WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., as above. 


Sole Agents: H. 


Entrance hall, 2 sitting 
rooms, 3 
basins h. and c.). bath- 
room, modern kitchen. 
Main electricity, water from 
neighbouring estate. Gar- 
age, useful outhouses. 


Sweet garden, young or- 
chard and pasture. Poultry 


SWANAGE 


RENCH & WRIGHT 


ADAMS, SOUTHBOURNE 
PARKSTONE 
BROADSTONE 





bedrooms (2 


food allocation. 


NOT A BETTER SETTING COULD A GENTLEMAN CHOOSE 
FOR A SMALL ESTATE ON WHICH TO DO HIS FARMING 





T.T. ATTESTED MODEL DAIRY FARM 
81 acres pasture, 31 acres arable, 18 acres coppice. House (4 bed., 2 rec. ete.) and 
buildings built 1938 and 2 bungalows. Ayrshire herd of 25 and 16 yearlings and calves. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD £100 PER ACRE PLUS STOCK, IMMEDIATE 
POSSESSION 


Plans from ADAMS. RENCH & WRIGHT, Country Office, Broadstone, Dorset. (Tel. 666.) 











WANTED DAIRY OR MIXED FARMS. Smallholdings and Market Gardens for 

wide selection of applicants seeking in south and west. Instructions solicited 
from owners, solicitors and agents.—Immediate inspection and advice by ADAMS, 
RENCH & WRIGHT, Country Office as above. 











ee 
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ae. JOHN D. WOOD & CO. marie ee 


London” 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 








FORBES HOUSE, HAM COMMON, SURREY 


Adjoining Richmond Park. Only 10 miles by road from Hyde Park Corner. 


A BEAUTIFUL QUEEN ANNE STYLE RESIDENCE REPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE 


Corridor hall, 3 beautifully appointed reception 
rooms, Garden with spreading lawns and fine old 
rees. 
13 bedrooms (some en suite and with fitted 
wardrobes), 5 bathrooms, splendid modern 
offices. 


Hard tennis court. 
Kitchen garden. 

Main water gas electricity and drainage. 2°, ACRES 

Radiators throughout. Garage for 4 with flat over. 


Gardener’s cottage. 
Independent hot water supply. 





FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Personally inspected and strongly recommended by JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 





FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION SURREY 


Only 23 miles from Hyde Park Corner, 24 miles main line station, 35 minutes from City and West End. 
Nicely secluded in beautiful open country. Full south 
aspect with glorious distant views. 

AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
Exceptionally well built and in beautiful order, seated in 
parklike surroundings and woodland, about 


36 ACRES 


4 bedroom suites with bathrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
guest’s bedroom and bathroom, 4 staff bedrooms and bath- 
room, sitting hall and 3 reception rooms. 


All with beautiful panelling. . 
GA ; 


CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRICITY, 
AND WATER. 


STABLING AND GARAGES. 

DOUBLE LODGE AND COTTAGE. 
Inexpensive grounds, walled kitchen garden, orchard and 
15 acres good pasture. 

Inspected and recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (21,198) 








PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT HEREFORD, NEAR MALVERN 
LEICESTERSHIRE—NORTHAMPTONSHIRE GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE WITH T.T. LICENSED HOME FARM 
BORDERS 


In the centre of the finest hunting country of the Midlands. Market Harborough station Hall, 4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Modern offices with Aga. Main 
14 miles. Fast trains to London. electricity. Central heating. Staff flat. Bailiff’s house. 3 cottages. Modern cowshed 
THE GRANGE, GREAT BOWDEN with ties for 26, dairy, ete. 
A pleasing stone-built Country House, mainly Georgian in character. ABOUT 290 ACRES 


with full South aspect fand approached by carriage drive. 3 reception rooms, 


5-6 bedrooms, bathroom, domestic offices. PRICE £22,500. WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (73,456). 


Garages for 3 cars, 4 loose boxes, 2 stalls, corn store. 





Walled garden, lawns, 2 paddocks. In all about 7 acres. Extra pastureland adjoining, JUST IN THE MARKET 
of about 25 acres, and range of 6 loose boxes. 


SOUTH DEVON 
AVAILABLE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Further land (let) up to a total of about 125 acres and including Grange Farm, could ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


be purchased. 3 reception, 6 bed. (3 with basins), 2 bath., main electricity. Garages, stabling, staff 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in lots (unless previously sold) early in 1950 cottage, ornamental and kitchen garden, orchard, paddock. 

at Market Harborough. 
Printed particulars (when ready) from: Solicitors, Messrs. LATHAM, NEW & SMYTH, ABOUT 8 ACRES 
Melton Mowbray (Tel. 12). Land Agents: GREVILLE-HEYGATE & CO., Market Har- 
borough (Tel. 2467). Joint Auctioneers: REES-REYNOLDS & HUNT, 63, Lincoln’s Inn FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Fields, London, W.C.2 (HOLborn 8544). JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 


Square, London, W.1 (MAY fair 6341). JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (72.129). 








FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
FAVOURITE RESIDENTIAL PART OF SUSSEX 
Between Horsham and the Coast. 
THIS BEAUTIFUL REPLICA OF A JACOBEAN HOUSE 


CHORLEY WOOD, HERTS 


Baker Street or Marylebone within 45 minutes. 


A SECLUDED COUNTRY HOUSE 


i. siesbecians: decorative containing hall, 3 reception 
st-cle core . 


repair. The house stands rooms (oak floors), 5 bed- 
high, faces south and com- rooms with basins, 2 bath- 
mands extensive views to . 
the South Downs. rooms, 2 attics, cloakroom. 
9 best bedrooms, 5 bath- All main services. Ex- 
rooms, 5 staff rooms, bil- 
liard and 5 reception rooms. cellent garage and out- , 4 ith H 
_ Model offices. buildings with flat of 3 Saccng 
Main electricity and power, 
and water. Central heating. rooms and bathroom. 


ha ode Taf an 


3 lodges, 4 = and a 





at. Terraced garden, orehard, 
HOME FARM paddock. 
with splendid range of 
buildings Bee first-rate ABOUT 5 ACRES 
and. 





Hunter stabling. 
. FREEHOLD WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
ABOUT 124 ACRES, ALL IN 4AND 


£7,000 FOR QUICK SALE 
Inspected and ee by KinG & CHASEMORE, Horsham, and JOHN D. Woop ‘ 
D Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (30,323.) Agents: JoHN D. Woop «& Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (42,064) 
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= / SOUTHAMPTON 
BOURNEMOUTH FO . & SONS ANTHONY B, FOX, F.R.I.C.S8. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. T. BRIAN COX, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING J. W. SYKES, F.A.L.P.A. 


BOLDRE—NEAR LYMINGTON 


Delightfully situated in a beautiful part of the New Forest. 8% miles from Lymington. 3 miles from Brockenhurst Station on the main Waterloo line. About 18 miles 
Southampton and Bournemouth. 


COMPACT AND ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD PROPERTY “LITTLE SETLEY” 











Including the comfortable house containing 6 bedrooms, 
dressing room, bathroom, entrance hall, cloak room, 3 
reception rooms, good domestic offices. 


DOUBLE GARAGE. STABLING. FINE RANGE OF 
BUILDINGS. BUNGALOW COTTAGE, 


Beautifully timbered and fully matured grounds with 

pleasure and tennis lawns, flower gardens, picturesque lake, 

productive kitchen gardens, orchards, valuable pasture 
lands, etc., the whole extending to an area of about 


23 ACRES 


Main electricity and water. 





Vacant Possession of the Residence, outbuildings, gardens and grounds of about 4 acres on completion of the purchase. 
The remainder is let and is sold subject to the existing te ies and tions. 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION AT THE MORANT HALL, BROCKENHURST, ON MONDAY, JANUARY 9, 1950, AT 3 P.M. (unless previously sold privately) 
Solicitors: Messrs. BOXALL & BOXALL, 22, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 


WEST SUSSEX IN THE LOVELY AVON VALLEY 








Within daily travelling distance of Town. 10 miles from Salisbury. Close to a town. 
Situation on high ground facing south and enjoying delightful views over glorious country. 
One mile from favourite village only 4 miles from Horsham with its excellent shopping 300 yards excellent trout fishing. 
facilities and fast train service to London, 35 miles. 
THE ATTRACTIVE MODERN PRESSES RESIDENCE PICTURESQUE 16th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 
! : : is approached by a carriag® 
: & drive and comprises 


* 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 
5 principal bedrooms, 4 lounge hall,’ 2 reception 
secondary bedrooms, 2 sOOiE, SAkdiien and excel: 
bathrooms, lounge hall as : t canes. = 
drawing and dining rooms, an eee 
cloakroom, and excellent 


domestic offices including Main electricity. 
maid’s sitting room. 

Excellent outbuildings, Septic tank drainage. 
including double garage, 
4-stall stable with loose For Sale, with 2 acres, 
box, harness room or work- price £9,000 Freehold. 
shop, cowstalls for 11 and 

eee Rewsee. Or with HOME FARM, 


Main electricity and water. 
Modern cesspool drainage. 
Central heating throughout. 


buildings including tyings 
for 18 cows, barns, bull and 
calf pen, etc., 60 ACRES 





The gardens and grounds include lawns, flower borders, prolific kitchen garden, orchard. fertile pasture land. 
Paddock and woodland, in all about 
12 ACRES PRICE £15,000 FREEHOLD FOR THE WHOLE 


PRICE £9,400 FREEHOLD 


VACANT POSSESSION : : . . . ; 
Apply : Fox & Sons, 117 and 118 ,Western Road, Brighton. Tel: Hove 9201 (6 lines). For particulars apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 








SOUTH HAMPSHIRE SUSSEX HIGHLANDS 


Occupying a choice position within 2 minutes’ walk of the coast and only a very short Occupying a superb position over 500 ft. above sea level and commanding panoramic views 
distance from a good golf course. 14 miles from a main line station. of the Weald to the South Downs. Crowborough Station 3 miles. Tunbridge Wells main 
Commanding excellent sea views from principal bedrooms. line station 8 miles. Brighton 23 miles. London 424 miles. 

FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION THE EXCEPTIONALLY FINE MODERN COUNTRY MANOR HOUSE 
AN ATTRACTIVE AND BEAUTIFULLY-CONSTRUCTED RESIDENCE Brick built with tiled roof, 
, containing is approached by a short 
4 bedrooms, bathroom. _ __, gravelled drive. 
Entrance hall, cloak room, 7 principal and 2 staff bed- 
3 reception rooms, kitchen rooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge, 
and good domestic offices. dining room, ballroom, sun 
Garage for 2 cars. Timber loggia, excellent domestic 
and tiled stable and coach : offices. a. lh firs 
house. Main electricity and water. ro wa ¥) 
All main services. Septic tank drainage. 
ee eer ee : eee Stabling. Garage. Summer- nn SRR oe 
Particularly attractive Hinike. ‘ aay 


garden and grounds taste- 
fully laid out with lawns, 
flower beds, rose pergolas, 
lily pond, flowering trees, 
shrubs, tennis lawn, 


The pleasure gardens and 
grounds comprise terraced 
lawns, flower and _her- 
baceous borders, rose gar- 
numerous young fruit trees, den, ppeoe wei — 
vegetable garden. The whole and parklike paddock. ‘ 
extending to an area of IN ALL ABOUT 14 ACRES 





ABOUT 1', ACRES PRICE £15,250 FREEHOLD 
PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD VACANT POSSESSION 
For particulars apply : Fox & Sons 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth Apply : Fox & Sons, 117 and 118, Western Road, Brighton. Tel: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 








EDWALTON, NEAR NOTTINGHAM 


Situated in one of the most residential and exclusive districts, about 3 miles from the centre of the city. Commanding views over the open countryside. 
THE EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE AND BEAUTIFULLY-APPOINTED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
“EDWALTON LODGE” f 
6 principal and 3 secondary bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms, boxrooms. Imposing oak-panelled entrance 
hall, 3 reception rooms. Billiards room. Compact domestic 
offices. 
All main services. Garages for 3 cars. 

Two exceptionally attractive semi-detached cottages. 
Beautifully kept and fully matured pleasure grounds of 
about 24 -cres, including picturesque rockery and water 
garden, tenis court, ornamental rose garden, herbaceous 





TS borders, productive kitchen garden. 
cad) ay Also 2 pasture and arable fields of about 134 acres pur- 
” pereae chased by present owner to preserve open views from 
ae principal rooms of the house. 
Se ee ee Siena. |he whole covering a total area OF ABOUT 16 ACRES 
PRICE £14,000 FREEHOLD. Vacant P i of the Resid , Cottages and Grounds of about 2. acres, on completion of the purchase. 





Solicitors : Messrs. WELLS & HIND, 14-16, Fle tche r Gate, Nottingham. Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth; and at Southampton, 
Brighton and Worthing. Messrs. W. H. HARLOW & Son, Station Buildings, Lower Parliament Street, Nottingham. 





Bournemouth 6300 44-52 OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOU1H Telegrams : 
(6 lines) (12 BRANCH OFFICES) “Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 














COUNTRY” GEFE—DECEMBER: 25, 


HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


ASTATE 


KENsington 1490 
Telegrams: 
«E-‘ate, Harrods, London” 


1949 


Southampton 
West Byfleet 





Inspected 
Hans Crescent, 





BUCKS AND HERTS 
BORDERS 


Handy for Berkhamsted, Tring and Wendover. 800 ft. up with 
panoramic views over miles of Forestry Commission lands. 
EXCELLENT REPLICA OF AN OLD FARMHOUSE 
with lounge and sun lounge, 2 other reception rooms, 6 bed 
and dressing rooms (h. and ¢c.), 2 bathrooms, complete offices. 
Double garage and outbuildings. 

All companies’ mains. 
Beautiful terraced grounds, lawns, kitchen garden, paddock 
IN 


£10,000 FREEHOLD. EARLY POSSESSION 
and recommended by 
Knightsbridge, 
1490. Extn. 806). 


Partial central heating. 


7 ACRES 


HARRODS 
S.W.1 (Tel: 
c.4 


LTD., 34-36, 
KE Nsington 








MIDDLESEX AND BUCKS 
BORDERS 


Country surroundings, yet 3 minutes buses and 50 
minutes London. 


MODERN COPY TUDOR HOUSE 
with rooms of exceptional size. 


Sitting hall, 2 


reception rooms, 
3 bedrooms, 


bathroom. All mains. Central 
heating. 2 garages. 
A lovely garden of ABOUT \ AN ACRE 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE. 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, 
Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
(Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). ¢.2 

ABOUT HALF A MILE FISHING IN THE RIVER TEST. 


BETWEEN ANDOVER AND WINCHESTER 
Near village (one of the prettiest in England); 4 miles main line station. 
COMFORTABLE AND CONVENIENT RESIDENCE 
4 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Double garage, with rooms over. Stabling 4. 
Cottage with possession. Inexpensive gardens, lawns sloping to the river, arable wood- 
lands and paddocks, in all 
ABOUT 32 ACRE 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE. VACANT POSSESSION 
Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
(Tel: KENsington 1490. Ertn. 809). c.2 


For Sale privately or Auction Feb. 1 with or without the furniture and effects. 
LITTLE TESTWOOD HOUSE, TOTTON, NEAR 
SOUTHAMPTON 


A CHARMING PERIOD 
RESIDENCE 
lying well back from the 
main Southampton-Salis- 
bury road, close to the 
River Testand New Forest, 
at present used as a Guest 
House and Country Club. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception 
and billiards room. 7 
principal bedrooms (basins 
h. and ¢.), 5 secondary bed- 
rooms. 3 bathrooms. Main 
electric light, power and 
water. Central heating. 
Modern drainage. Cottage. 
Garages, 4. 
Well timbered grounds and 3 enclosures of pasture, ABOUT 13 ACRES FREEHOLD 
Solicitors: Messrs. PEARCE, HARFIELD & EMANUEL, 6, St. Michaels Street, South- 
ampton. Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 806) and HARRODS LTD. (incorporating Messrs. PRING 
AND Co.), 40, The Avenue, Southampton (7'el: 2171). c.4 


TONBRIDGE AND TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
Outskirts of pretty old world village, on high ground, commanding delightful views 
THIS ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
with panelled outer and 
lounge hall, 4 recep. rooms, 
and sunroom. 8 bed, 4 bath- 


sun lounge, 











S.W.1 











rooms 4. w.c.s. Model 
offices. Garage. Stabling, 2 
cottages, 2 flats. Model 


farmery with cowstalls for 
15. Dutch barn, pig sties, 


ete. Co.’s water, electric 
light, complete central 
heating. Useful out- 


buildings. Beautiful 
grounds with tennis lawns, 
excellent kitchen garden, 
specimen trees and shrubs, 
together with pasture and 
arable land. 
Additional land might be rented if required. 
Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. 
Extn, 806). c.4 





IN ALL ABOUT 18 ACRES 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, 


HANDY FOR OXFORD 
Enjoying fishing rights for nearly three-quarters of a mile. 

FASCINATING LITTLE ISLAND WITH AN OLD CHARACTER RESIDENCE 

easily reached from the Mainland. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 
bed. and dressing rooms, 
bathroom, complete offices. 
Electric light, excellent 

water, gas cooking. 
Garage and useful out- 
buildings. Timber and tiled 
boathouses, etc. Delightful 
grounds, with a quantity of 
timber, with lawns, plea- 
sure gardens, kitchen 
garden. 
IN ALL NEARLY 
ACRES 
Affording unlimited boat- 
ing, fishing and swimming 
facilities. 







ONLY £5,650 FREEHOLD 
Strongly recomm ended by the Sole Agents HARRODS LTD., 
Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. (Tel: KENsington 1490. 


34-36, 


Hans Crescent, 
Extn. 806). c.4 


EDENBRIDGE AND OXTED 

Real country with buses past drive to station; 
BEAUTIFUL TUDOR HOU 

rich in oak work and with characteristic features. 





50 minutes London. 


Modernised throughout and having 
every comfort and model offices. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 8-13 bedrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms. Main water and electricity. Garage 5. Chauffeur’s flat with bathroom. Gardens 
that are a showpiece of landse ape gardening art. Hard tennis court. Swimming pool 

42 x 18, orchards and 2 paddocks. 

IN ALL ABOUT 15 ACRES 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 

Inspected and strongly recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 
_ Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (Tel: KENsinaton 1490. Eztn. 809). c.2 


‘GLOS.—WARWICK—OXON BORDERS 


In delightful country, yet on a bus route to several well known towns. 
MELLOWED 


GEORGIAN STONE- 
BUILT HOUSE 








4 reception rooms, 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 

2 garages. Stabling. Loose 
box, and fine barn. 
Main water and electricity. 
Delightful but inexpensive 
gardens, and 2 paddocks, 


IN ALL ABOUT 7 
ACRES 





FREEHOLD £9,000. VACANT POSSESSION 
First-class order throughout. c.2 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1. (Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. S09). 


WATERLOO 35 MINS. FRONTAGE TO RIVER WEY 
A WELL-APPOINTED LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE c.4 
In a quiet residential area only 5 minutes from buses and 1 mile from station. 





3 reception rooms, 4 prin- ; 
cipal bedrooms and 3-4 , 
secondary bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms, main services. 
Automatic gas fired central 
heating and hot water. 
Heated garages. Exception- 
ally delightful gardens with 
good frontage to River 
Wey and landing stage. 
ABOUT 1%, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


POSSESSION 





Sole Agents: HARRODS 
KENsington 1490. Eatn. 
149), and Messrs. WILLIAMS HOUGHTON & SONs, 9, 


S.W.1 (Tel: 
(Tel: Byfleet 
MAN. 6947) 


LTp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
806) and 8-9 Station Approach, West Byfleet 
Idol Lane, E.C.3 (Tel: 








11 MILES 


3 bedrooms, reception room, entrance hall. 
conveniences 


Courtyard. 





Period furniture, linen, 








Kitchen, bathroom, 


Garden. 
Excellent condition throughout. 


plate, etc., by 


VERY MODERATE PRICE 


HARRODS LTD.,34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel: KE Nsington 1490). 
; c.3 


SOUTH STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE IN QUIET TOWN 


lavatory, modern 


arrangement. 





THE LOUNGE 





1861 


OFFICES 


and Haslemere 








1862 
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44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE S.W.1. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


REGent 0911 (2 fin: 
REGent 2858 and05 





FINE MARINE PROPERTY WITH 
PRIVATE BEACH 
80 miles south-west of London. 
ADMIRABLY SUITED FOR AN HOTEL, NURSING 
HOME, Etc. 
14 or more bedrooms, 
All main services. Central heating. Ample 
farmery; 4 cottages. Fine gardens with 
walled garden and glasshouses. 
TOTAL 30 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 
London, 8.W.1. (L.R.22,318) 


Large hall, 3 
4 bathrooms. 
outbuildings; 


reception rooms, 


Agents: 





114, HOURS LONDON 
Newmarket 28 miles. Fine views. 
EXCELLENT GEORGIAN HOUSE IN A 
SMALL PARK 


4 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. Main 
water and electricity, central heating. Aga. Stabling: 
garages: 2 cottages. Squash court. Lovely gardens. 


Market garden. Hard court. Parkland. 
IN ALL NEARLY 30 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £12,500 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 


Apply: 
London, 8.W.1. (L.R.22,314) 





HOLT END, ASHFORD HILL, 
NEAR NEWBURY 


Betu een Newbury and Basingstoke, convenient for Kingscle re, 
250 feet up, near village, } mile from b homey bus service. 





3 sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms (all with basins and 5 with 
fitted wardrobe cupboards), 3 bathrooms. Main electricity 


and power. Central heating. Esse cooker. Abundant 
water (main available). Garage and other buildings. 
Delightful grounds, woodlands and paddock. 
IN ALL ABOUT 6’, ACRES 
PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, as above. 


WEST SUSSEX DOWNS 
LOVELY COUNTRY RESIDENCE 

In a wonderful situation. 
Is available furnished, from February, 1950, for abo: 

ears. 
The residence is modernised and well equipped. Hall ar 
3 sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, maids’ sittir 
room. Main electricity and power. Central heating. Co 
water. Aga cooker, Frigidaire, and Bendix washin 
machine installed. Stabling, garage and large barn. Simp! 
gardens, 2 paddocks also included. Careful tenant 
in preference to high rent. 
Full details from Sole Agents: JAMES 
WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. 


OXFORDSHIRE 
Under 10 miles from Oxford. 

Near unspoiled village, with bus service. 
STONE-BUILT QUEEN ANNE (WITH 
GEORGIAN ADDITION) COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Modernised and in good order. 3 sitting rooms, 10 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, attics. Main electricity and power. 
Central heating. 4 cottages (2 let), stabling and garage. 
walled once n: excellent pasture and arable land. 

32 ACRES IN ALL 
FOR SALE AT A MOST MODERATE PRICE FOR 
QUICK SALE 


STYLES ANI 
(L.R.23,557) 

















JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, 


YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, 


Owner’s Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 
James’s Place, 8.W oe 16, King Edward Street, Oxford. 
1.R.23.240) 
MAYFAIR 
3316/7 


NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN. 





GLOUGESTERSHIRE—HEREFORDSHIRE BORDERS 
Junction 2 mls. Ross-on-Wye 4 mls. Hereford 19 mls. 
Small attractive residential Sporting Estate, known as*WYELANDS,” LYDBROOK 


In beautiful Wye Valley. Lydbrook 






















IN ALL —_ 151, 


Cirencester (Tel. 334-5). 


and grounds. 
Good stretch of fishing in 
the River Wye with Salmon 


ACRES. FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY, WITH 
ACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
Further sattindaas of the Owner’s Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Castle Street 


comprising an extremely . 4 al ca 
well-built Residence in Great hall with gallery, 
first-class structural and 4 reception, 9 bedrooms, 
decorative order, contain- 3 bathrooms. Modern oil- 
ing: 3 reception, billiards burning central heating and 
room, 8 bed. and dressing Met hot water systems." 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Good Main electricity. Own 
offices with ‘‘Aga’’ cooker. water. Septic tank drain- 
Main water. Own electric : LY: ae 
light. Central heating. Garages for 4 cars. Two 
Stabling for 5 and 2 , excellent cottages. 

garages. Attractive gardens Terraced garden, lawns, 


2 cottages. 


pools. pasture and arable. 





courtyard garden, rose gar- 
den and lily pond, orchard, 
part walled kitchen garden, 


ABOUT 35 ACRES! | 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD OR TO BE LET, UNFURNISHED, on a short lease. 
Further particulars of the Sole Agents: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Old 
Council Chambers, Castle Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). 


WARWICK—OXON—GLOS. BORDERS 


Moreton-in-Marsh 5 miles. 


A BEAUTIFUL 16th-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE of great historic interest, 
built of Cotswold stone with stone tiled roof and rich in period features. 











49, RUSSELL SQUARE. 
LONDON, W.C.1 
Also at 


LEWES, CHELMSFORD, 


STRUTT & PARKER 


PLYMOUTH AND BUILTH WELLS, WALES. 


MUSeum 


5625 





ESSEX 
12 miles from Chelmsford in charming old-world setting. 
OVELY REGENCY COUNTRY HOU 
3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
cloakroom. Central heating, main electricity. 
grounds. 
IN ALL 5 ACRES 


ESSEX/SUFFOLK BORDERS 
3 miles north-west of Halstead. 
A CHARMING MODERNISED TUDOR COUNTRY 
HOUSE 


kitchen, 
Garden and 





with 2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, domestic 
offices. Main electricity and gas. Gardens, orchard and 
paddock. 


IN ALL 2', ACRES. PRICE £5,750 





ESSEX—INGATESTONE 2 MILES 
Within easy reach of London. 
A FIRST-CLASS RESIDENTIAL FARM WITH 
A CHARMING 17th-CENTURY COUNTRY HOUSE 
3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, excellent 


domestic offices. Electricity. Excellent water supply 
PAIR OF COTTAGES. GOOD FARM BUILDINGS. 
180 ACRES OF HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE LAND. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD with VACANT POSSESSION 
RURAL ESSEX 


Within easy daily reach of London. 
TO BE LET Furnished. An attractive Country House 
with 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main 
electricity and water. Modern drainage. Central heating 
throughout. Very attractive garden and paddock. 





FIRST-CLASS AGRICULTURAL 
INVESTMENT 
20 miles north of London and comprising a 423 ACRE 
MIXED FARM WITH AN ATTRACTIVE QUEEN 
ANNE COUNTRY HOUSE. A PAIR OF COTTAGES, 
EXCELLENT FARM BUILDINGS. And highly pro- 
ductive land. Sporting reserved to the landlord. 
RICE FREEHOLD £13,000 





RURAL ESSEX 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED. ATTRACTIVE 
COUNTRY FARMHOUSE. 3 miles from Marks Tey. 
with 2 reception rooms, domestic offices, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom, store room. Main water and electricity. Modern 
drainage. Garden and garage. 











CHARTERED 
SURVEYORS 


SENIOR & GODWIN 


STURMINSTER NEWTON 
DORSET. Tel. 9 (2 lines) 





WEST DORSET COAST 


In favourite unspoiled part, between a main road and the sea with splendid beach front, 
and fine outlook over Lyme Bay, 4 miles from Bridport. 


AN ATTRACTIVE AND INTERESTING RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
“THE OLD COASTGUARDS,’’ BURTON BRADSTOCK 


Carefully adapted and well equipped as a Private Residence or suitable for a high-class 


Guest House. 
2 bath., 
Own electricity. 


4 reception, 4-5 bedrooms, 
Excellent bungalow. 


15 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 


Sole Agents. 


ample outbuildings. 
Main water. Modern drainage. 


In period style. 
2 bath., main services. 
7 AC 





Executors’ Sale. 
N 


392 ACRES of some of the best dairy and grazing land in the county, 
At CHILDE OKEFORD. 


At MIDDLEMARSH. 


Finest Agricultural Investments. 
TH DORSET 
all as now let. 
Gold Hill Farm, 151 ACRES, 2 smaller farms, 6 lots of 
accommodation land. 
Manor Farm, 130 ACRES with attractive farmhouse. 
AUCTION JANUARY 16 
__ Particulars 2s. 6d. 


 SOUTH- EAST SOMERSET 
In a lovely village convenient for Templecombe and Sherborne. 
ATTRACTIVE STONE AND 
Mullioned windows. 
Fhe 


TILED RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 

4 principal, 4 secondary bedrooms, 3 reception, 
grounds. Outbuildings and paddocks. 
VACANT POSSESSION. £6,000 


A further 16 acres available if required. 


Sole Agents. . 











LONGWOOD, 2 AVENUE ROAD, FACING REGENTS PARK 


Frontage to Prince Albert Road and Avenue Road, approximately 120 ft. 


GROUND FLOOR. Entrance vestibule, 
FIRST FLOOR. 


kitchen (gas, electric and Aga cookers), domestic offices, etc. 
3 toilets, boxroom. 
GAS HEATERS FOR CENTRAL HEATING AND DOMESTIC H.W. 


5 principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
THERMOSTATIC 


ENTIRELY RE-DECORATED INSIDE AND OUT. 


ACCOMMODATION 


large hall with Dorothy balcony, toilet and cloak room, drawing room, dining room, lounge, 
Oak panelling in lounge, corridor, hall and staircase. 
5 staff bedrooms, bathroom with Ascot heater. 


Second Floor. 


Electric power points throughout. Telephone. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD £35,000 


study, housekeeper’s room, staff sitting room 


AND BATHS. 


RATES: £373 PER ANNUM. 


greater part of which could remain on mortgage at 4 per cent. 


ABRAHAMS CONSOLIDATED LTD., 52 PORTLAND PLACE, W.lI. 


(LANgham 2050). 
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41, BERKELEY S0Q., 
LONDON, W.1. GRO. 3056 


LOFTS & WARNER 


\lso at OXFORD, 
and ANDOVER 





An opportunity which seldom occurs. 


IN THE LOVELY COTSWOLD COUNTRY 


A BEAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 
Within easy reach of Cheltenham (14 miles) and Gloucester (25 miles). Situated on high 
ground close to one of the most picturesque villages in the Cotswolds. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
12 bed. and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. Central heat- 
ing. Main electricity. In 
excellent order. Fine oak 
panelling. 

Usefu outbuildings. 
The pleasure gardens are 
most attractive partly 
walled, and include a hard 


tennis court. Small home 
farm. 


2 COTTAGES 





OVER 20 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY, AT VERY REASONABLE PRICE 
Joint Sole Agents: Lofts & WARNER, 14, St. Giles, Oxford (Tel. 2725), and as above, 
and BRUTON KNOWLES & Co., Albion Chambers, King Street, Gloucester (Tel. 21267). 





KENT—SUSSEX BORDERS 


Near a picturesque village only 3 miles from Tunbridge Wells. 
A PERFECTLY EQUIPPED GEORGIAN-TYPE RESIDENCE 


amidst lovely gardens. 


Approached by 2 drives it 
contains: 
Panelled hall, 4 reception 
rooms, 8 bedrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms. Main electricity and 
water. Modern septic tank 
drainage. Latest system of 
electric radiation heating. 
Basins in bedrooms. Lav- 
ishly fitted bathrooms. 
Attractively arranged gar- 
dens, 2 En-tout-cas tennis 
courts, 1 grass court, fine 
specimen trees. 
Capital garage and stable 
block. 3 COTTAGES 





15 ACRES (more available if required). 
: FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Lorts & WARNER, as above or their local office, Lorrs & WARNER 
(Mr. R. C. MACLARAN), Lees Court Estate Office. Faversham, Kent. 





KENT OXFORDSHIRE 


9 miles from Oxford, 14 miles from main line station. 


Between Ashford and Faversham. 


In a delightful situation overlooking open country. On a bus 
route to Faversham (44 miles) and Ashford (8 miles). 


ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


Built of brick and tiled, having 4 bed. (3 fitted basins) 
3 reception, bathroom. 


Main water and gas. Part central heating. 
SUN BALCONY. 

GARAGE AND WORKSHOP. 
Attractive garden with young fruit trees, etc. 
ABOUT '); ACRE 
FOR SALE, PRICE £3,500 


Joint Sole Agents: Lorrs & WARNER, as above, or their 
local office, Lorts & WARNER (Mr. R. C. MACLARAN), 
Lees Court Estate Office, Faversham, Kent, and GEERING 
& COLYER, Bank Chambers, Ashford, Kent. 








A CHARMING STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
Situated in an elevated position with 
superb views over surrounding country. 
Entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, . 
good offices. Main electricity and water. , Delightful walled Paddocks. 


garden and orchards, IN ALL ABOUT 
stables and par +t 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Freehold for Sale, i or by Auction, early in 


Tol Of Auctioneers: LOFTS & WARNER, 
(Tel. 25). (Tel. 2725), and as above. 


SURREY 
Only 25 miles from London by road. 


24 miles main line station. London 40 minutes. 


Close to bus route, 
DELIGHTFUL 16th-CENTURY COTTAGE 


Completely modernised with 3 bedrooms, 
3 reception rooms, 
bathroom and offices. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
Modern drainage. 
Very attractive gardens, inexpensive to maintain. 


Small orchard. 


ACRE. Garage, 
IN ALL ABOUT 6. ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





14, St. Giles, Oxford 
Lorts & WARNER, as above. 








58, HIGH STREET, LYMINGTON 


(re Ty JACKMAN & MASTERS 


MILFORD-ON-SEA (Tel. 32), 
LYNDHURST AND BROCKENHURST 





RED LODGE, EMBLEY PARK, NEAR ROMSEY, 


HAMPSHIRE 
A FASCINATING ELIZABETHAN STYLE RESIDENCE WITH PERIOD 
FEATURES 
Richly timbered grounds with rhododendrons and azaleas. 


5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
3 rec. rooms, kitchen, good 
cupboard space. 


Excellent ranges of out- 
buildings. Double garage. 


Garden, 2 paddocks and 
other enclosures. 


In all about 10 ACRES 





This Freehold property is suitable for a coer of agricultural purposes. 
For Sale by Auction on January 24, 1950, at 3 p.m., at the White Horse 
otel, Romsey (unless previously sold by private treaty). 
Particulars from the Auctioneers, Messrs. JACKMAN & MASTERS, as above. 





Executors Sale re Capt. R. N. Stopford, R.N., deed. 
NEW FOREST. ‘ OAKDENE,’’ SWAY 
AN ATTRACTIVE DET. FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
In picturesque rural surroundings. 6 bedrooms, bathroom, hall, 3 rec. rooms, kitchen 
etc. Main e.l., gas and water. Cesspool drainage. Garage, workshop and other useful 
buildings. Mag and prunes 
ABOUT 2 ACRE: VACANT POSSESSION 
Auction, Wed Yy; y = 1950, at 3 p.m., on the premises (unless 
sold previously). 
Particulars from the Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKMAN & MASTERS. 


LYMINGTON 
A MOST UNIQUE RESIDENCE OF GREAT CHARACTER 
Situated in rural surroundings, yet within easy reach of the shops, yacht club and transport 
services. 
The accommodation arranged around a brick paved courtyard comprises a magnificent 
drawing room, dining room and study, 5 beds., bath., good domestic offices and self- 
contained servants’ quarters. Double garage. Lovely garden of %, ACRE. £6,750 
FREEHOLD. 











MINSTEAD, NEAR LYNDHURST 
Comolete seclusion with magnificert view. 

MODERN LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE IN PERFECT ORDER 
Facing south on rising ground. 5 bedrooms (fitted basins), bathroom, attic room, 3 rec. 
rooms, cloakroom, kitchen, servants’ room. Garage. Garden bungalow. Central 
heating throughout, Main electricity. Good garden and paddock. IN ALL 7 ACRES 

RICE £8,250 FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
Sole ‘Agents: JACKMAN & MASTERS, as above. 

















ORMISTON, KNIGHT & HUDSON 


AUCTIONEERS, RINGWOOD, HANTS. (TEL. 311), ESTATE AGENTS. 
ON THE BORDERS OF THE NEW FOREST 


Enjoying seclusion without isolation, 
ATTRACTIVE THATCHED RESIDENCE FORMING A CHARMING BLEND 
OF OLD AND NEW 





Entrance hall, dining room, 

oak beamed lounge with old 

open fireplace, 4 bedrooms 

(2 h. and c.), bathroom, 

separate W.C., kitchen, 

maid’s sitting room, usual 
Offices. 


Main water and e.]. Modern 
drainage. Partial central 
heating. 


2 ACRES'garden, orchard 
and Tpaddock. 


Choice site on high ground 
th extensive views. 





8.E. ELEVATION. 
PRICE £5,850 FREEHOLD OR OFFER 
For further details apply to ORMISTON, KNIGHT & Bepeer, 4. High Street, Ringwood 


(Tel. 311), and at Bournemouth, Ferndown, Highcliffe, Burley and Brockenhurst. 








CHAPMAN, MOORE & MUGFORD 


TISBURY, WILTS. SHAFTESBURY, DORSET AND GILLINGHAM, DORSET. 


By order of Executors. 
SHAFTESBURY, DORSET 


Salisbury and Yeovil 20 miles. ——E -- 30 miles. 24 miles Semley (main line) 


SMALL GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE OF penecoennecnnstees 


Top floor: 4 good rooms. 
First floor: 2 principal 
bedrooms, dressing room, 
bathroom and W.C. with 

modern fitments. 
Ground floor: lounge, 
dining room, kitchen fitted 
dom. boiler and immersion 

heater. 

Outside: range of buildings 
including room 20ft. x 
ft. Small matured 
garden with lawn, fruit 
trees, etc. All main 

services connected. 
Pleasant old-world market 
town. Superb views over 

famed Blackmore Vale. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT AN EARLY DATE 
Solicitors: Messrs. BURRIDGE, KENT & ARKELL, Bell Street, Shaftesbury. 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. HaMpTon & Sons, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, 8.W.1 
and branches. Messrs. CHAPMAN, — «& "MuGFORD, Shaftesbury, Dorset and 
ranches. 
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TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! MAPLE & .. L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W 
(EUSton 7000) O., TD. (REGent 4685) 


IN A PRETTY HERTFORDSHIRE VILLAGE OVERLOOKING THE GREEN 


Convenient to bus routes, station 2 miles, frequent trains to town. Under 25 miles from Town. 








OLD HERTFORDSHIRE FARMHOUSE 


Modernised, having 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN GAS AND ELECTRICITY 
AND WATER SUPPLIES. 
5 bedrooms (fitted basins), bathroom, large drawing room 
with open fireplace. 
Dining room. Study. Hall. 
Cloakroom. Kitchen, etc. 
Double garage, stable, greenhouse and bothy. 
Attractive garden, fine productive orchard, paddock, etc. 


IN ALL ABOUT 2°, ACRES 


FREEHOLD £7,500. 





Further details of the Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, W.1. (REGent 4685) 











ice: R. C. KNIGHT & SONS a 


130, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. (MAYfair 0023/4) 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. KENT 
About equi-distant (6 miles) from Sittingbourne and Faversham. 
THE HEAVILY-TIMBERED FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 
SHARSTED COURT 
EXTENDING TO ABOUT 825 ACRES 
Including 
FASCINATING OLD COUNTRY HOUSE IN MATURED GROUNDS 
THREE FRUIT AND MIXED FARMS LET TO ESTABLISHED TENANTS 
ABOUT 50 ACRES OF VALUABLE MIXED ORCHARDS WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
OVER 250 ACRES WOODLAND AND TIMBERED PARKLANDS WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
ACCOMMODATION LANDS. SECONDARY RESIDENCE. 11 COTTAGES AND LODGES 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY NOW AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS, OR BY AUCTION EARLY IN THE NEW YEAR 


Particulars, which are in course of preparation, may be obtained from the Sole Agents: R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, as above. 








“(ret 2491), WOOLLEY & WALLIS ine St & ROMSEY 
SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


4 miles from Romsey, 4 from Southampton. 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 





es 


FINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE es Cor : 2 LODGES, 3 COTTAGES 


in mellowed red brick 2 garages and chauffeur’s flat. 


Hall, 4 reception, 7 principal bedrooms, nursery suite 


and staff bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Small Farmery. 


Electric light. Main water. ae ae 
a VALUABLE PASTURE AND WOODLAND 


CHARMING GARDENS AND GROUNDS. LAKE 
In all about 53 ACRES 


Hard and grass tennis courts. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





Full particulars from WOOLLEY & WALLIS, Estate Offices, Romsey. Tel. 2129 (2 lines). 








GOSLING & MILNER CHESSHIRE, GIBSON & CO. 








VIRGINIA WATER, SURREY 8, LOWER GROSVENOR PLACE, , 7 x 7 a 6 1+ Miale O4n 
(Tel: Wentworth 2277) S.W.1 (Tel: ViCtoria 3634) 21, WATERLOO STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 2. Tel: Midland 2451. 
BEAUTIFUL POSITION OVERLOOKING Estate of the late Norman H. Todd, Esq. 
WENTWORTH GOLF COURSES 
10 mins. from station. 230 ft. above sea level. 21 miles from London. HEREFORDSHIRE 
DIGNIFIED HOUSE OF MODERN CHARACTER : 5 mi i 
In perfect order throughout. Luxuriously fitted. Hereford 10 miles, Ledbury 5 miles, Ashperton 2 miles. 
% Lounge hall, 2 reception THE MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
rooms, stone-flagged loggia, comprising the medium-size GEORGIAN HOUSE 
6 bed and dressing rooms, k i 
3 bathrooms, complete sone 
modern domestic offices. PUTLEY COURT 
Hin ! arag , 
ame ' ses a csp _ containing hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 principa) bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Productive 
Se grounds of exceptional gardens. 2 COTTAGES and ABOUT,419% ACRES of pasture land 


character with terrace, 
lawns, shrubberies, rockery, 
kitchen garden with green- 


Also 
The Valuable and Improving Area of Woodland of about 34}, acres. 





house and useful out- TO_BE SOLD WITH POSSESSION OF THE MAJOR PART BY AUCTION 
ee buildings. IN THE SPRING 
IN ALL NEARLY 1%, ACRES Unless sold in the meantime. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Strongly recommended by the Owner's Agents as above. For further particulars apply to the Auctioneers. 
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cenit m2 CUBITT & WEST eaaanee sagt 
HAM (Tel. 5261 
(Tel. Bookham 2801/2) Le HINDHEAD (Tei. 63) 


“THE MANOR HOUSE,” HASLEMERE 


Lovely view. Station 1} miles. 


UNDOUBTEDLY ONE OF THE FINEST SMALL TUDOR MANOR HOUSES IN THE HOME COUNTIES 


Luxuriously appointed. 








Full of lovely 11 panelling. 
Lounge hall, dining room, study, drawing room. 


5 principal bedrooms (with basins), 5 bathrooms, 6 secondary and staff 
bedrooms. 


Complete central heating. 
Main water, gas and electricity. 
3 COTTAGES. GARAGES. STABLES. 


SET IN GARDENS of great beauty and which also must be amongst the 
most distinctive in the south. 





sass 64 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Quy wae He 


A omens So Sole Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tel: MAYfair 6341). 
: : Cubitt & WEsT, Haslemere (Tel. 680), Surrey. H.115 








AT THE FOOT OF BOXHILL. }j mile Dorking Station NEAR ANDOVER, HANTS 


Long frontage to River Mole. 


LOVELY OLD RESIDENCE OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER 


A CHARMING [lé6th-CENTURY THATCHED COTTAGE 


completely modernised and in excellent order. 
completely modernised and in first-class order. 


4 BEDROOMS (2 WITH BASINS). 
8 bed. and dressing room. 3 bathrooms. 
4 reception rooms. BATHROOM. 2 RECEPTION ROOMS. USUAL OFFICES. 

Modern domestic offices. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND POWER. 

Central heating. MODERN DRAINAGE. 

SECONDARY RESIDENCE. THREE GARAGES 
STABLE BLOCK. 2 COTTAGES. 
Attractive garden of %, ACRE sloping down to River Anton. 
Lovely gardens and woodland. 


ABOUT 9 ACRES. FREEHOLD WILL CONSIDER OFFERS ON £4,500 FOR QUICK SALE 





CuBITT & WEsT, Dorking (Tel. 2212), Surrey. D.192. CuBitT & WEsT, Effingham (Bookham 2801), Surrey. E.220. 








ve ket SUSSEX ROW ND GORRING & CO pie 26 LES Ee see 
‘KFIELD, SUSSEX. i A |: ; |RSTPIERPOINT 
IELD, SUS | yr, a , FAL HURSTPIERPO 


IN A FAVOURITE PART OF SUSSEX 


Readily accessible to London. About 7 miles from Lewes and Haywards Heath. 





A DELIGHTFUL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
WITH GEORGIAN ADDITIONS 
A Residence of great Character, beautifully situated on the 
outskirts of a village. 

Hall, Cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 6 principal, 3 secondary 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, kitchen (Aga cooker), compact 
offices, staff quarters. 

CENTRAL HEATING, MAIN ELECTRICITY AND 
WATER. 

2 COTTAGES. BUNGALOW. STABLING, GARAGES. 


Grounds of exceptional beauty, productive kitchen garden 
and meadow, the whole extending to about 10 ACRES. 





EARLY POSSESSION (subject to an annual tenancy of the meadow) FREEHOLD 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY OR AUCTION EARLY 1950 
Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: ROWLAND GORRINGE «& CO., F.A.I., Uckfield (Tel. 532), also at Lewes (Tel. 660), and Hurstpierpoint (Tel. 3133). 














TOWN«COUNTRYESTATES, IRELAND, ?. crawiey 528 A. Te UNDERWOOD & CO. ocstin staney 


: : ? ’ ce Pes THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 
elds ree ii aL SEE LONDON WL. ITHIN DAILY REACH OF LONDON. Excellent country residence of medium 


size on Sussex/Surrey border, in secluded position adjacent to farmlands. Attrac- 
tive modern house with porch, hall, 3 reception rooms (one 20ft. x 15 ft.), 4 or 5 bedrooms 
(one 22 ft. x 11 ft. 6 ins. with fitted washbasin), bathroom, well fitted kitchen. Part 














O. TIPPERARY. TWO STOREY HOUSE BUILT ABOUT 1920 IN VERY central heating. Company’s water. Main electricity and main drainage. Garages 3 
GOOD REPAIR. Approached by an avenue and staing in approx. 400 cars. Pretty gardens, 3% ACRE, with orchard, shady trees and flower garden. 
ACRES of good Tipperary land. The accommodation comprises 2-3 recep., 5 FREEHOLD £4,600. Ref. 3458. 
bedrooms, bath etc. There are many good farm outbuildings including 5 loose BARGAIN, NEAR LEITH HILL, in quiet position with good views. Well-built 
boxes, Hunting with 3 different packs at close proximity. (C.198). Country House with unusually large rooms. Cloakroom, 4 reception rooms, lounge 





hall, 11 bedrooms and 1 or 3 bathrooms. Main water and electricity. Garage and out- 
buildings. 2 tennis lawns, walled kitchen garden and grounds of 5 ACRES. LOW 





Oo. WICKLOW. MODERNISED GEORGIAN HOUSE. 20 _ oe — ‘PRICE FREEHOLD £7,250. Ref. 7163. 
with splendid sea and mountainous views, standing in 198 ACRES of prime lan % ikain a Se aR 
The accommodation comprises lounge hall, 2 recep., 4 bedrooms, usual offices, etc. ICTURESQUE ee ee v7 oa vn oe ata — Ba ay pe 
Main electric light. Telephone. Ample farm outbuildings including 3 cottages. , permanent occupation, situated in secluded woodland position wi JO minutes 
Orchard of dessert apple trees of 6 ACRES. (C.191) drive of main line station (35 minutes to London). rhe Cottage has lattice windows 
vs PI : r a exposed timbering and inglenook and contains hall with dining alcove, lounge, 2 bed- 





rooms, kitchen and bathroom. Central heating throughout. Company’s water and 
main electricity. Garage. Pretty woodland garden OF %» ACRE. PRICE FREEHOLD 





O. GALWAY. A SMALL RESIDENCE OF HISTORICAL INTEREST. ONLY £3,150. Ref. 8059. 

ENTIRELY MODEANISED. A remnant of the Spanish quarter dating back GMALL MODEL DAIRY FARM. Surrey and Sussex border, 2} miles from main 
to the Armada. Renovated by well known sculptor. Accommodation comprises 3 line station (45 minutes to London). Attested T.T. farm with modern bungalow 
reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bath, etc. New large studio. Main electricity. In the comprising 2 sitting rooms, 3 or 4 bedrooms and bathroom. Main water and electricity. 
midst of the hunting and fishing country, with splendid views over the mouth of Extensive and first class range of farm buildings. The land embraces 36% ACRES 
the River Corrib. TO BE SOLD, as owner is going abroad. (C.188.) (4% RENTED). PRICE FREEHOLD £13,000, or price for the farm buildings 





only and 20 acres £4,500. Ref. 3128a. 

, : P . O LET UNFURNISHED. Splendid modern House situated between Oxted and 
For fuller details of these and other properties, write to the Agents as above. Send ¥ East Grinstead. Cloakroom. 2 reception rooms, small study, loggia, 4 bedrooms and 
your requirements for Stud and Residential Farms, Houses etc. in Eire, for purchase bathroom. Co.’s water, gas and electricity. Attractive grounds NEARLY 2 ACRES. 
or rent. We have complete and interesting registers. Garage, etc. Rent, Unfurnished, On Lease £300 Per Annum. Ref. 6294. 
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we ALFRED PEARSON & SON __nnitéaic 


ALDERSHOT 


WALCOTE CHAMBERS, HIGH STREET, WINCHESTER (Tel. 


3388) FLEET ROAD, FLEET, HANTS (Tel. 1066) 





ONLY £4,500 FREEHOLD. NORTH CORNWALL 


IMPOSING COUNTRY MANSION DATING FROM 16th-CENTURY 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS, GREAT HALL (37 ft. 6 in. x 19 ft.). 
KITCHEN WITH “AGA” 
19 BED. AND DRESSING ROOMS (A NUMBER WITH BASINS’ 
H. AND C.). 
3 BATHROOMS. 
PRIVATE ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT. 





STABLING, GARAGE AND CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE. 
ENTRANCE LODGE. 
Parkland and garden extending in all to 
ABOUT 20 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 
(except the Entrance Lodge). 


Apply Winchester Office. 


anvawneaa 








AGENTS FOR 





CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 


1, Imperial Square, CHE L TENH AM (’Phone 53439) 


42, Castle St.. SHREWSBURY (’Phone 2061) 


THE WES! 
21, Goldsmith St., EX E TE R (’Phone 2321 





S. SHROPSHIRE £8,350 9 ACRES 
N a fine elevated position in well-known resort. MOST 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE. 2 rec., kitchen and 


offices, 5 bed., 2 bathrooms. All main services. Out- modernised domestic offices. 
ildings. Cottage. Pic sque 8, ete. . men 
buildings. Cottage. Picturesque grounds, etc. 9 ACRES buildings. 6 ACRES.—Apply, 


POSSESSION.—-Sole Agents, Shrewsbury (as above). 


EVON. OLD MANOR HOUSE OF CHARACTER. 


6 bed., bath (h. and ¢.), 2 reception rooms, cloakroom 

: 2 thin nines ant panelled hall, 3 rec., 12 bed., 2 bathrooms. Elec. It. Central 
Main services. Garage an heat. Garage, stables and bldgs. Garden, orchard and 
Exeter (as above). 


FISHERS PLACE, PENDOCK, GLOS (near Hereford 
and Worcs borders, in lovely country). FOR SALE, 
FINE RESIDENCE lavishly fitted, partly black and white, 


pasture. 18 ACRES. 34 acres woodland adjoining avail- 
able.—Sole Agents, Cheltenham (as above). 








a OVELY COTSWOLD MANOR. £14,500 (OR 
RE Pe Se ae Sem L OFFER). Secluded in unspoiled country vet 1 mile 
i PERFECT EARLY PERIOD 





XFORDSHIRE. 210-ACRE FARM. £13,500. 
High up a few miles west of Banbury. SOUND 


e Ledt t small ancient town. ’ 
yr ey Ri HO erent a. HOUSE. 3 rec. (one large), 5-7 bed., 2 bathrooms. Main | HOUSE well back from good road. 3 good rec., 4 bed., 
elec. Central heat. Fine old barn, etc. Excellent modern- | modern bathroom and kitchen, 2 w.c.s. Main electricity. 


in beautiful productive old gardens (one man). 3 large . 

reception, 5-6 bed., bath., attics available. Elec. lt. Central ised Cotswold stone cottage. 
are inexpensive and form a perfect setting. 

IGHLY RECOMMENDED.—‘Sole Agents, 


heat. Garages, stables, etc. 2 cottages. 2, 5 or 7 years’ 
lease to good tenant. REASONABLE RENT.—<Apply, | 20 ACRES 


Cheltenham (as above). Cheltenham (as above). 


The really enchanting gardens | Extensive building, cow-ties 36 (T.T.), 2 cottages. Excel- 


lent dairying or stock-raising land.—-Apply, Cheltenham 
(as above). 











UPSET PRICE £4,300 STAUNTON HOUSE £3,250 


STAUNTON, GLOS (Monmouth 3 miles). PLEASANT 
OLD HOUSE OF CHARACTER in village near bus. 
3 rec.. study, 5 bed., 2 bathrooms. Roomy cottage-annexe 


CHELTENHAM 6 MILES 


ET. NEWENT AND GLOUCESTER. £5,250. 
Secluded situation, rural, on rising ground. COM- 


MALL GEORGIAN HOUSE OF CHARACTER in | FORTABLE MELLOWED RESIDENCE. 3 rec., 5-6 
lovely setting near village, high up on Cotswolds, near | bed., 2 bathrooms. Elec. It., Esse cooker. Stabling, garage, 


with bathroom and kitchen. Matured gardens and paddock, famous woodlands. 2 rec., 4 bed, bathroom. Small pretty barn. Garden, orchard-paddock. 3% ACRES.—Sole 





1 —Sole ants ¢ y oti 2ers, Cheltenha 
4%, ACRES.—Sole Agents and Auctioneers, Cheltenham garden %4 ACRE.—Sole Agents, Cheltenham (as above). 


(as above). 


Agents, Cheltenham (as above). 











WATTS & SON 


7, BROAD STREET, WOKINGHAM, BERKS. Tel. 777/8 & 63 


INCORPORATED 
WITH 


MARTIN & POLE 


MARKET PLACE, READING. Tel. 2374 





A CHARMING SMALL DETACHED HOUSE 


Occupying an almost unequalled position about 300 ft. up, with extensive views over acres 
of National Trust Land. 
Cream-washed elevations with red tiled roof, all exquisitely fitted and in 
beautiful order throughout. 


“ BLUE HILLS,” 
Finchampstead Ridges. 


5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
2 excellent reception rooms, 
lounge hall, upstair and 
downstair cloakrooms, staff 
sitting room and modern 
kitchen. Detached brick- 
built double garage and 
good outbuildings. 


Exceptionally attractive 
gardens, including a small 
portion of woodland. 

In all approximately 


2 ACRES 





VACANT POSSESSION 
MAIN SERVICES AND CENTRAL HEATING. 
For Sale privately or by Auction at Wokingham on February 7, 1950. 
Full details from the Sole Agents and Auctioneers: Messrs. WATTS & SON, Wokingham. 





CLOSE TO WELLINGTON COLLEGE 
A DETACHED SEMI-BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 


Occupying a retired and secluded position within a few minutes’ walk of the East Berks 
Golf Course. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, large lounge, dining room, lounge hall, kitchen, garage and 
easily maintained gardens of 


NEARLY 1 ACRE 
VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE £4,350 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: WATTS & SON, Wokingham. 


WITH VIEWS TO THE HOGS BACK 
Reading 8 miles. 14 miles from station for Paddington. 
Unspoilt rural position within a few minutes of village. 
WELL-BUILT MODERNISED DETACHED RESIDENCE 
Set in charming well-kept gardens of 1% ACRES 
4 principal bedrooms, bathroom and cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, modern offices, 
garages and stabling. 
ELECTRICITY AND PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING, 
PRICE £4,400 FREEHOLD 


Small paddock available in addition, ifrequired. Immediate Possession by arrangement. 
Full particulars from MARTIN & POLE, Reading. 














PURNELL, DANIELL & MORRELL 


(Douglas H. Morrell, 4.1.4.S., F.V.1., Laurence M. Taylor, A.A.I.) 
HONITON. SEATON. EXMOUTH. 


*TWIXT EXMOUTH AND EXETER 
Standing in its own delightful gardens, overlooking the broad reaches of the Exe Estuary 
with unrivalled views of the Haldon Hills. 

A MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE OF ATTRACTIVE PLANNING 
Accommodation: 3 reception, 6 bedrooms (h. and c.), bathroom, modern kitchen. 
Outbuildings. Main services. 
£7,000 FREEHOLD 
Apply to Exmouth office (Tel. 3775). 


BETWEEN HONITON AND AXMINSTER 
In sheltered valley, 5 miles Devon coast. 
ATTRACTIVE SMALL HOLDING NEARLY 40 ACRES 
with pretty cottage containing 5 rooms, ample water, small farmery. First-rate pasture 
and orchards, 
Half mile trout fishing in tributary of Axe. 
FREEHOLD £5, 
Apply to Honiton office (Tel. 404). 


DEVON COAST 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 
Facing south with unsurpassed views over sea and country. 
Lounge hall, lounge 21 ft. x 17 ft., seis Gales pala kitchen, 4-6 bedrooms, bathroom, 











Central heating, ba ae ices. D/garage. 
1 ACRE GARDEN 


£6,500 FREEHOLD OR NEAR OFFER 
Vacant possession. Apply to Seaton office (Tel. 117). 








ESTABLISHED 1887 


Tel: Oxford 4151 BIJQCKELL & BALLARD WALLINGFORD 


(3 lines) 
16, CORNMARKET STREET, OXFORD 


ERKSHIRE. IN SELECTED PART OF ABINGDON, overlooking the Park. 
19th-CENTURY DETACHED RESIDENCE in exceptionally good order. 
Soundly constructed in red brick with 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, maid’s room. 
Usual domestic offices. Garage, etc. All mains services. Garden OVER % ACRE 
VERY HIGHLY RECOMMENDED AT £6,000. Folio 11048. 
OXFORDSHIRE. MIDWAY BETWEEN OXFORD AND BANBURY in select 
vilage. CENTURY OLD HOUSE with 2 reception and 5 bedrooms, kitchen, 
bathroom, etc. Small garden. Bus and rail within 1 mile. BEST OFFER OVER 
£3,000 SECURES. Folio 11016. 
OXFORDSHIRE. IN VILLAGE 2 MILES FROM BICESTER. ATTRAC- 
TIVE MODERNISED STONE AND TILED RESIDENCE. Large lounge, 
dining room, 3 good bedrooms, bathroom, etc. Garage and other outbuildings. Sma 
garden. £4, 500 (OFFERS SUBMITTED). Folio 10994. 


2 MILES MARKET TOWN. 11 MILES BANBURY 
Freehold or lock, stock and barrel. 
PRIZE-WINNING ATTESTED DAIRY & STOCK FARM 
SMALL MODERNISED FARMHOUSE AND 3 BED. SERVICE COTTAGE. 
Main electric light and power, and estate main water. 


125 ACRES + 60 HIRED ADJACENT 
(116 acres rich first quality pasture in all including river frontage). 














Exceptionally fine premises including cow ties for 40 and barn with electric power 


and shafting. 
FREEHOLD £15,000 
Sole Agents: BUCKELL & BALLARD as above. Folio 11066. 

















CHALFONT ST. PETER 
and RICKMANSWORTH 


.RROW, PINNER 
BEACONSFIELD 


CORRY & CORRY 


20, LOWNDES STREET, 8.W.1 SLOane 0436 (5 lines) 





TWIXT LITTLEHAMPTON and WORTHING 


1 mile main line Station 


GLORIOUS PENN 
In the heart of lovely Bucks. 


SUPERBLY EQUIPPED RESIDENCE 
replete with all modern refinements and being a home for 
the connoisseur, 
3 reception rooms, cloakroom, 4 bedrooms, 
dressing room, luxurious bathroom, etc. Main services. 
Central heating. Garage (2). Summerhouse. Garden Shed. 
Beautiful garden of ABOUT 1%; ACRES 


FREEHOLD £10,500 (Beaconsfield 67) ¥ B.322. ’ 


14 miles Sea. 


Lounge hall, 








WITH MONASTIC ASSOCIATIONS 
Accessible fast electric train service. 
PERIOD RESIDENCE OF GREAT DISTINCTION 
Full of antique features, complete central heating, 
parquetry and luxurious appointments. 
reception rooms, dining hall with minstrels’ 
Morning room. Study, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
All services. 
Extensive workshop. Garage. Strongroom. 
Parklike grounds with tennis and croquet lawns, orchard, 
etc. 


IN ALL 3 ACRES 





a Mg : Suite of 
CHARMING OLD RESIDENCE gallery. 
Of knapped flint and stone, with later additions in keeping. Modernised and beautifully appointed throughout. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, study, model kitchen, 5 oa ae 2 bathrooms, staff quarters of sitting room, 2 bedrooms, 
athroom., 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. GARAGE. OUTBUILDINGS. 
Delightful on world pleasure gardens with orchard, an ancient mulberry tree, medlar and extensive kitchen gardens. 
Greenhouse, etc. (Bungalow-cottage, av: uilable if desired). 











IN ALL 3 ACRES. FREEHOLD. £12,000 OR NEAR OFFER V.378 FREEHOLD £14,500 E.142. 
ESTATE a, Telephone: 
OFFICES °s KINgston 1001 


KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES, SURREY 
FIVE RECOMMENDED PROPERTIES UNDER £7,500 — ALL FREEHOLD 
KENT COAST FRONTING ON TO BARNES COMMON 


A superb brick-built labour-saving Detached Bunga- 
A modern reproduction detached House of great 


low within a few minutes of sea, station and shops. 
‘ : charm having nicely matured into its superb setting. 








SURREY 
A FINE DETACHED HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
Within 20 mins. by fast train from Waterloo. 
6 large bedrooms, restful lounge-hall, 2 beautiful reception 
rooms (one 22 ft. long). Complete suite of domestic offices. 
Bathroom. Cloakroom, 3 W.C.s 


Close to Roehampton Polo Ground and swimming pool and 
with views over the common. Within 20 mins. Waterloo. 


- ‘ 7 4 bedrooms, all with washbasins, modern bathroom, 2 
expensively laid- ; 1 

Expensively laid-out grounde: of sreemeaid \, ACRE. sep. W.C.s. Lounge, dining room, large kitchen. Maple 

Detached garage. All main services, £5,550 strip flooring, space for garage. Attractive garden. £7,250 








ON EXCLUSIVE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
AND OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO THE 
GOLFER 
A MODERN COTTAGE OF CHARM 
In rural surroundings within 40 mins. West End. 


WITH VIEWS OVER BOX HILL 
A compact and easy to run labour-saving Country 
Residence. 


Built just prior to the war, yet only 44 mins, Waterloo. 











4 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms (or 3 beds. and 3 rec.), oak- | Facing parkland 4 excellent (3 bedrooms with basins, | 3 double bedrooms, fine lounge (20 ft. x 11 ft. 3 in.), dining 
panelled hall with cloakroom. Bathroom, kitchen. Many | h. and c.), 2 fine reception rooms, bathroom, sep. W.C room, bathroom, kitchen, cloakroom, garage space. Pretty 
built-in cupboards. Partial central heating. Detached brick Labour-saving kitchen with ‘“‘Ideal’’ boiler, ample cup- garden of about 4. ACRE Pine flooring. All main services, 
garage. Easily maintained grounds of 4 ACRE. Main boards. Loft with stairway. Centra! heating. Large brick £5,750 

services, £5,950 garage. Laid-out gardens. Main services, £4,250 2 


Particulars of these and many others in Surrey and Middlesex from £2,000 to £20,000 from Bentalis Estate Offices, as above. 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


ILTSHIRE (Downs side preferred), 

Dorset or Somerset. Wanted to purchase 
Small Country House, 5-6 bedrooms. Cottage, 
garage, stables, garden, and about 10 acres. 
£8,000 to £10,000.—Box 564, c/o HILLS, 67, 
Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE 














TO LET OME COUNTIES. 
“AST HERTFORDSHIRE. To be Let, 
on high ground with extensive views, 

detached Country Cottage in good repair, con- 

taining 3 bed., sitting room, kitchen, etc., with 
garden. About 2 miles from nearest bus, 
shops or station. No garage, bath, sanitation, 
gas or electricity. Main water will be sup- 


Highly fertile Farm, 
approx. 300 acres. Excellent house and 
buildings, company’s electricity and water. 
For sale with benefit of possession at early 
date.—Box 2394. 
YDD, KENT. House (rebuilt ly4y after 
war damage) containing living room, 
kitchen, 4 bedrooms, boxroom, with electricity 
and main water. } acre of garden. Rent 


HERTFORDSHIRE MIDDLESEX BOR- 

DER. Modern, detached two-storey 
Residence, overlooking Potters Bar Golf 
Course, comprising spacious hall, 3 reception 
rooms, cloakroom with wash basin, and lava- 
tory. Modernised kitchen, larder, and inside 
fuel store. Five bedrooms with hot and cold 
water basins, separate lavatory, and bath- 
room, large attic. Central heating throughout. 




















. suitable fc ed pro- ORSET. Private Hotel, favoured coastal en ; enna rat paling cnet orc hing rot 
eer as cess codeas wemeied py a D resort, private beach, bathing chalets, for £180 p.a. on five-year lease. ae Bole aude aan, tee weak tee we 
lovely surroundings. Immediate Possession. sale, going concern, owing to illness. Eleven Agents: DONE, Hv NTER & Co., 1, Cricklewood minutes train and buses, telephone. Price 
Unimpeachable references _required.—Par- ore beds. Owner’s and staff quarters, Broadway, > ada aaa a £6.750.—45, The Avenue, Potters Bar 2183 
ticulars of applicants with references write to £12,500.—Write: JOHN DARE & PARTNERS, ID-SUSSEX, in an old world downland — 2 oo 2 = Pn 
Box 2395. 76, Berkeley Avenue, Reading. village, about 2 miles from main-line EOMINSTER 5 wmiles—Hereford 10. 





PULBOROUGH AND PETWORTH 
(between). Charming position. To Let 
furnished for 3 years, comfort. mod. Bunga- 
low. Three rec., 6 bed., 2 bath. Squash court. 
Garage 3 cars. Central heat. Aga cooker. 
Main services. Pleasant grounds.—NEWLAND 
TOMPKINS & TAYLOR, Pulborough. 
oO. “ANDGLOS. BORDERS. Charming 
small Cotswold stone-built House con- 
taining 3 sitting and 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
own electric light. Modern drainage, tele- 
phone, garage and garden. Paddock and 
stabling if required. Fishing available.— 
Apply, Box 2400. 


WANTED 


East DEVON (preferably), but properties 
west of the Exe would be considered. 
From £25,000 to £40,000 will be paid for a 
suitable Estate. Main requirements are a 
small manor or period house (10-14 bedrooms), 
secondary residence or- home farm with good 
house, 300 or 400 acres first-class land. Usual 
commission required.—Particulars to SAN- 
pERS’, Estate Agents, Fore Street, Sidmouth, 
and South Street, Axminster. 


M IDLANDS OR SOUTH OF ENGLAND 
Dairy Farm. Advertiser wishes to pur- 
chase Dairy Farm with 500 to 1,000 acres, 
Land must be in first-class condition and main 
house suitable as gentleman’s residence. 
Bailiff’s house and adequate cottages essential. 
= required and full particulars please to 
Box C.L.550, at 191, Gresham House, E.C.2. 


SURREY OR CLOSE TO SURREY 
BORDERS. A small Country House 
wanted. Must essentially be period or posses- 
sing very strong character. 4-5 bedrooms, 
2-3 reception rooms. Few acres of land a 
great attraction, and in any case must have 
good grounds and be in an open country 
position. Good price paid and immediate 
inspection made.—* G,’’ c/o DONALD & SON, 
203, Kingston Road, Ewell. Tel. 5191 (3 lines). 
(Usual ce ission required.) 
SUSSEX OR HANTS. Racehorse Train- 
ing Establishment, or property suitable for 
conversion. Period Housé with 8-10 bedrooms. 
Staff cottages. Outbuildings. 80-150 acres, 
and if possible enough grass to make 2 mile 
oe a to JARVIS & CO., Haywards 
Heath. Tel 


























FOR SALE 


CHIPSTEAD, SURREY. Standing amidst 

lovely country in the beautifully wooded 
Chipstead Valley, a magnificent Detached 
Residence superbly decorated with exhibition 
wall papers, and affording immaculate oak 
strip flooring. Large entrance hall, 2 large 
reception rooms fitted with superb fireplaces, 

very good bedrooms. Spacious offices 
including half-tiled bathroom. Charming 
garden (60 ft. frontage). Detached garage. 





Price £4,650 freehold (Folio 4632). Bead 
Owner’s Agents: LINCOLN «& CO., F.V. 
Surveyors, 83, Manor Road, Wallington’ 


Surrey. Wallington 6601 (10 lines). 
DEVON (near Exeter). Attractive Georgian 
style Country Residence facing south with 
lovely views. 6 principal bed. (some basins), 
2 bath., cloakroom, 2 rec., billiards room, 
splendid offices with Aga. 2 floors only. Main 
elec. 2 garages. Excellent stabling. Matured 
garden. Orchards and paddocks. 8 acres. 
Freehold £9,500.—Recommended by 
CHERRYS, Auctioneers, 14, Southernhay West, 
Exeter. _ cae 
EVONSHIRE. Delightfully situated on 
the outskirts of the small town of Moreton- 
hampstead, only 12 milesfrom both Exeterand 
Newton Abbot. The attractive small Resi- 
dential, Agricultural and Sporting Estate, 
Budleigh, Moretonhampstead. Charming old- 
world 14th-century Residence. 5 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms. Main elec- 
tricity. Abundant water supply.  Bailiff’s 
bungalow of 3 rooms, bathroom and kitchen. 
5-roomed Detached Cottage. 181 acres, at 
present the home of a pedigree herd of T.T. 
and Attested Jerseys. Ample farm buildings 
in excellent order. Good sporting facilities in 
the area. To be Sold by Auction in February, 
1950, as a whole or in lots, unless previously 
sold by private treaty, by Messrs. MUDGE AND 
BAXTER, F.A.I. Illustrated particulars and 
plan from the Auctioneers, 6, Queen Street, 
Exeter (Tel. 4016/7), or from’ the Solicitors: 
Messrs. DUNN & BAKER, Exeter. 


jSte OF MAN. For sale Historic Mansion, 
fully modernised with 55 acres beautiful 











parkland. 16 bedrooms, 6 reception 
rooms, etc. Large mortgage available.— 
RopNEY A. JOHNSON & PEARCE, Chartered 


Surveyors, Ashford, Kent. 


station. With extensive views, convenient bus 
routes. An attractive detached modern 
cottage-style Residence with pleasing eleva- 
tion, 4 bedrooms, half-tiled bathroom, cloak- 
room, 3 reception rooms, compact offices, 
brick-built garage, pleasure grounds extending 
to about 4 acre. Main water, electric light 
and power. Vacant possession. Freehold 
£5,500.—Agents: BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, 
F.A.I., Commercial House, Haywards Heath 
(Tel. 91). 

Haywards Heath. In the market first time 
for 27 years. Rural position on high ground 
and within 10 minutes’ walk of main-line 
station. Detached double-fronted Residence 
containing 6 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge 
hall, 2 large reception rooms, compact offices. 
Garage. Tennis court, small orchard, kitchen 
garden. In all just over 1 acre. All main 
services. Vacant possession. Freehold, £6,750. 
East Sussex, between Maresfield and Cross- 
in-Hand, 9$ miles from Lewes, 42 miles 
London. Rich Dairy and Mixed Farm of over 
200 acres, with attractive old farmhouse con- 
taining 4 bedrooms, bathroom, offices. 
Stabling for 4, cowshed for 14, calf pens and 
granary, cart lodge and tractor sheds; 2 go 
cottages; main water supply. Vacant posses- 
sion with the exception of one of the cottages, 
which is let to a service tenant. Freehold 
£18,000.—Agents: BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, 
F.A.1., aS above. 
East Grinstead. 





Occupying beautiful rura 
position on southern slope, 360 ft. up, with 
extensive views to Ashdown Forest, 1 mile 
railway station and shopping facilities. A 
charming Country Residence of substantial 
construction in sandstone with mullioned 
windows. Accommodation: 11 principal bed 
and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, cloakroom, 
3 reception rooms, compact offices, including 
maids’ sitting room; garage for 5 cars. 
Workshop, 2 loose boxes, Sussex barn, 2 green- 
houses, model range of farm _ buildings. 
Attractive gardens, including tennis lawn, 
hard tennis court, kitchen garden, in all about 
8 acres. Farmland of 33} acres let on quarterly 
tenancy. Main services of water and elec- 
tricity. Freehold, £18,500.—Agents: BRADLEY 
AND VAUGHAN, F.A.L, a3 above. 
Ss: IRELAND (21 m. Cork, 6 m. sea). 
Small Country House (2 rec., bath., 4 
bed.), outbuildings and 5 acres. £3,000 free- 
hold. Friendly rural surroundings.—Box 2401 











Most delightful small Residential Property 
in perfect order, enjoying superb views. 
Excellent stone house of pleasing elevation 
approached by sweeping metalled drive. 
Planned 2 floors comprising: 3 charming 
reception, cloakroom, very good modern 
offices, 5-6 bedrooms, bathroom. Main elec- 
tricity. Unfailing water. Superb small range 
of buildings (garage 2), service lodge, small- 
holding with own house. 19} acres in all. 
Possession of major portion. Very reasonable 
figure accepted. —LEAR & LEAR, Promenade, 
Cheltenham. Tel. 3548. 


EW ROMNEY, KENT. Attractive 
Detached Period Residence of character, 

standing in 1} acres; 5 principal bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, linen room, 4 reception rooms, 
fully modernised kitchen, having refrigerator, 
electric cooker and crane boiler. Main 
electricity, gas and water, 5 stall stables. 
Garage for 2 cars. Well laid-out gardens with 
tennis court, ete. Price £8,750 freehold.— 
Fox & SONS, 117 and 118, Western Road, 
Brighton (Tel.: Hove 9201). 

YE, SUSSEX. In most picturesque 

of this delightful Cinque Port. Unusually 
attractive Georgian House. Three bedrooms, 
dressing room, bathroom, large lounge, dining 
room, kitchen. Main electricity and water. 
Excellent condition. Price £4.500 freehold.— 
Fox & SONS, 117 and 118, Western Road, 
Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201. 


HROPSAIRE. Village Residence, suit 

doctor, nursing home. Main road near 
Shrewsbury on bus and train route. Compact, 
well-arranged accommodation comprising por- 
tico, spacious hall with Ideal radiator, 3 
reception rooms of dignity and charm, break- 
fast room, tiled kitchen. Mains water, Ideal 
boiler, h. and c. throughout. Auxiliary 
immersion heater, electric cooker. Good larder 
and cellar, 4 or 5 bedrooms, bright square 
landing with linen store, modern tiled bath- 
room, 2 separate pedestal basins and low flush 
suites. Power points all rooms. Good out- 
buildings. Enclosed yard with tradesman’s 
entrance. Secondary soft water supplies. 
Attractive grounds with tennis lawn and 
rockeries, garden and orchard, 2 garages. 
Vacant possession. View by appointment. 
Offers for freehold invited.—Box 2433. 


CONTINUED OVERLEAF 
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USSEX. Delightful Modern House in OUNTRY ESTATES, Stud Farms and ORTH SURREY. Modern 7 > 
FOR SALE—contd. — 3 acres, 2 miles Uckfield; 5 bedrooms (4 Cc Residences in Ireland. — Consult situated within daily reach o ater 
OMERSET. Mendip Hunt. Unique h. and c.), 2 bathrooms, entrance hall, cloak- MoRRISSEY & STEPHENSON, M.I.A.A., Auc- yet on verge of Green Belt. Detai list of 
Small Holding. Charming old house and room, lounge, dining room, morning room, tioneers and Estate Agents, 19, Clare Street, available Houses and Bungalows s upon 
cottage with glorious views. Very productive study, sun lounge and sun balcony. Excellent Dublin. ’Phone 61839. receipt of your requirements, Pri: range 
T.T. dairy farm. Excellent buildings. All kitchen. 2 garages. Main electricity and EVON. FXEVON. For Residential and Agricultural gg £2,500 to gr eek ESTLA AND 
recently modernised. Central heating. Main water. Pleasant secluded grounds including D Properties, apply to CHERRY & CHERRY, » 28, Broadway, Stoneleigh, Ew Tel: 
electric light and water. Telephone.—Box orchard. Price £8,000 re Sakae Lrp., 14, Southernhay West, Exeter. Tel. 3081. EW Ell EWEI 5186/7/8. 
Z Tee = Sons, 117 and 118, Western Road, Brighton. as = ee HROPSHIRE. Border counties a Toreh 
CUTH DEVON, near Lyme Regis. Tel.: Hove 9201 ancien DEVON Ann ee aa See Si Vacs ror Residences, Farms, ¢! . wie 
Gentleman’s farm or for investment. EST SOMERSET, near Quantock Hills ee ‘x — i Est toa. or] 5 H tok the principal Agents: HALL, WATERI: >: AND 
Attested T.T. Dairy and Rearing Farm, (Taunton 5 miles). Delightful Country  [Ountry Houses ane ricand Small Holdings. OWEN, Lr., Shrewsbury. Tel. 208i. 
capable of carrying and maintaining con- Residence principally of Georgian character, atSTUART HEPBU RN, F. ¥ ee Chudleigh, Devon: SOMERSET AND ADJOINING © OUN- 


siderable number of cattle. Pleasantly and 
conveniently situated. Capital mixed shooting 
can be enjoyed, the coppices affording good 
cover for pheasants. Comprising: 236 acres of 
rich meadows, arable and pastures. Wood- 
land with valuable hardwood. All well 
watered. Well-built farm residence, 6 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, w.c., attic, drawing and 
dining room, kitchen, sc ullery, dairy, study, 
telephone, water laid on. Two cottages, each 
with 3 bedrooms, kitchen, larder, pantry back- 
house, good water from O.S. Conveniently 
arranged set of farm buildings comprising 
recently constructed modern cowshed for 30, 
complete with dairy and sterilising chamber, 
barns, sheds, outhouses, stable, cattle yard, 
garage. Let at present at £550 per annum. 
Possession in September, 1950, or earlier by 
arrangement with present tenant. Best offer 
over £20,000. No agents.—Box 2413. 
UFFOLK. Fine old Jacobean Manor House 
for sale, now divided into two, the principal 
portion containing landing with fireplace, 4 
well-proportioned bedrooms, modern bath- 
room, separate w.c., lounge hall, 2 reception 
rooms (one panelled), kitchen with new Triplex 
stove, storeroom, etc. The other portion: 
3 bedrooms, modern bathroom and w.c., living 
room with new Rayburn cooking and heating 
stove, storeroom, wash house. All in excellent 
decorative repair. Walled-in front and back 
gardens. Main electricity, own water elec- 
trically pumped and modern sewerage. Vacant 
ssession of the whole. Freehold £6,000.— 
articulars and photographs, apply: Woop- 
WarD «& WoOoDWARD, Stowmarket, Suffolk. 
EST COAST OF CORNWALL. Six- 
acre complete Smallholding. Charming 
3-bedroom cottage, small garden with stream, 
unusual outbuildings, including large four- 
storey disused water mill and walled piggery, 
all good repair. In sheltered valley half-mile 
from secluded cove. One acre planted early 
bulbs. Easy reach of bus and shopping. 
Owner resident in London. Write, Box 2396. 








ILLINGDON, SUSSEX. in delightful 

position with Dow nland views. Detached 
modern Residence. Four bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 reception rooms, excellent kitchen and 
scullery. All main services. Garage. Well- 
maintained garden. Price £4,850 leasehold 
(88 years unexpired).—Fox & SONS, 117 and 
te Western Road, Brighton. Tel: Hove 
9201. 


standing in gardens and parklands of 20 acres. 
In excellent condition and modernised 
throughout, with central heating, main 
electricity, main water. Cloakroom, 4 recep- 
tion, 7 principal beds., 3 maids’ beds., 3 baths., 
kitchen (Aga) and excellent offices. Garage 
and other buildings. For sale with one or two 
cottages.— Apply to Joint Agents: ANDREW 
Son & DENNING, Plympton, Plymouth, and 
Ww. Re J. GREENSLADE & Co., Taunton. 


ESTATE AGENTS 


A?AMs, RENCH & WRIGHT, Surveyors 
and Agents for Cottages, Houses, Farms 
and Smallholdings in all areas of Dorset and 
Hampshire.—Head Office: 14, Poole Hill, 
Rournemouth (Tel. 3144). Five branches. 
AMERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern Hills 
country of South Bucks.— PRETTY & ELLIS, 
Amersham (Tel. 28). Great Missenden (Tel. 
28) and Chesham (Tel. 16). hale 
ANGMERING AND DISTRICT. For 
Coastal and Country Properties for Sale 
and to Let.—Scort-SmiTH & C o., Angmering, 
Sussex. Tel: Rustington 636. 
AFE YOU INTERESTED IN IRELAND? 
if so, TOWN AND COUNTRY ESTATES, 
IRELAND, 21, Shepherd St., Mayfair, London, 
W.1 (GROsvenor 1873), invite your enquiries 
for Residences, Residential Farms and 
Sporting Estates, as well as investments. Full 
details will be supplied free on application and 
leaves you under no obligation. Should you 
be going to Eire shortly, our Dublin office will 
gladly book your hotel or car for you. 
BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON. Gippy 
AND GIDDY, Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Sunning- 
dale (Tel: Ascot 73), Windsor (Tel. 72), 
Slough (Tel. 23379), Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3987). 




















ERKS AND SURROUNDING COUN- 

TIES. Town and Country Properties of 
all types.—MARTIN & POLE, 23, Market Place, 
Reading (Tel. 3378), also at Cav ersham and 
Wokingham (i (incorporating Watts & Son). 
Bucks. “Details of Residential Properties 

now available on application to HETHER- 
INGTON & SECRETT, F.A.1., Estate Offices, 
Reaconsfield (Tel. 249), and Gerrards Cross 
(Tel. 2094), and at Loncon, W.5. 





CENTRAL EAST ANGLIA. ~~ Agents: 
PERCIVAL & TURNER, Sudbury, Suffolk. 


EVON and S.W. COUNTIES. For 
Selected List of PROPERTIES.— Rirron 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter. Tel. 3204. 


DORSET, EAST DEVON, HANTS, and 
nearby counties. Disposals of private 
property, farms negotiated by RUMSEY AND 
RUMSEY, Country Department, 111, Old 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


SSEX AND aeccoee ak Cc ‘ountry proper- 














RIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD 
specialise in the srraller Period Country 
Houses, Farms and Cottages of character 
a the south-western counties.— 
Offices: Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 434), and 
37, Whachother Street, Basingstoke (Tel. 1234) 





HERTS AND ESSEX. Messrs. CRAWTER 
(Est. 1788), Chartered Surveyors, Auc- 
tioneers and Land Agents, Town and Country 
Properties, Surveys and Valuations. Offices: 
100, Turners’ Hill, Cheshunt, Herts. (Tel: 
Waltham Cross 3236/7). 
pSte OF WIGHT. For town and country 
properties, houses, hotels, ete., apply: 








GROUNDSELLS, Estate Agents, Newport, 
Wight (Tel. 2171). ees. 2, 
ENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS.— 


BRACKETT & SONS, 27-29, High Street, 
Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 1153. 
ENT, MOST PARTS OF. A very large 
selection of properties consisting of houses, 
both modern and of the older type, bunga- 
lows and smallholdings with a price range 
from £1,500 freehold to £20,000 freehold. All 
inquiries will receive prompt and personal 
attention. — F. TAYLOR-DOWNES,  F.I.A.S., 
F.V.A., Auctioneer, Estate Agent, Surveyor, 
Mortgage and Insurance Broker, 196, High 
Street (between G.P.O. and Woolworths), 
Orpington 6677 (2 lines). Open all day Sats. 
ID-SUSSEX. For available Properties in 
Sussex.— BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, F.A.IL., 
Estate Agents, Haywards Heath. Tel. 91. 
NORTHERN ENGLAND, MIDLANDS, 
AND BORDER COUNTRY. Surveyors, 
Valuers and Auctioneers with over 35 years 
exceptional experience.—B. W. BELTON AND 
COMPANY LTD., 2, Park Square, Leeds 1. 
Tel. 27757. 








TIES. LALONDE Bros. & PARH.. :, 18 


Boulevard, Weston-super-Mare (Tel, three 
lines), and 64, Queen’s Road, Brist«: (Tel, 
21331, three lines). Seaside and Count: Resi- 
dential Properties, Farms and Small H« idings, 





OUTHERN ENGLAND. Mes: 








MORGAN & MAY, Chartered Surve and 
Land Agents, &, Quarry Street, Guiiiford, 
Sales of Estates, Farms and Country Houses. 

URREY. Property in all @ of “the 
y. K. MOORE & CO., Surveyors, 





Canmalion. _ Tel: 1: WALlington 5577 (4 lines). 


SUSSEX. “For seaside and C ountry Proper- 

ties in all parts of the County, apply 
WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., 52, Church Road, 
Hove (Tel : Hove 4055). Head Office: Sloane 
Square, S. W.1. 


SUSSEX and ADJOINING COUN‘ IES. 

JARVIS & CO., of Haywards Heath, special- 
ise in High-class Residences and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands. Tel. 700. 


SUSSEX, KENT, « ete. Prope rties available 
and required. Valuations, Sales, Manage- 
ment.—Burstow & HEWETT (Estab. 1790), 


High Street, Battle. Tel.: Battle 21. 


WEST SUSSEX. We specialise in C oun- 

try Properties in this area.—CLEMENTS 
AND PRIEST, Old Bank Chambers, Pulborough, 
Sussex. Tel. 276. 


Wwe AND SOUTH-' -WESTERN 
cou tle yg CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS 
AND HARRISON, 1, Imperial Square, Chelten- 
ham (Tel. 53439): 42, Castle Street, Shrews- 
bury (Tel. 2061); 21, Goldsmith Street, Exeter 
(Tel: oo wa 3231). (“AGENTS FOR THE 























ILTS, HANTS AND DORSET. 
Specialists for the Sale of all Town and 
Country Properties in this area.—MYDDLETON 





AND MAJOR, F.A.1., Estate Agents, 49, High 
Street, § Salisbury. 
J. TOLLEY ~ & HILL (Est. 1902), 


* undertake the collections of rents and 
management of town and country estates. 
Consult us.—58, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 





7ORKSHIRE. WarD, Ray & Co., Midland 

Bank Chambers, Shipley. Property 
Specialists, Valuers, "Auctioneers and Land 
Agents. Tel: Shipley 51234 (3 lines). 





EDUCATIONAL 
AVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland Park, 
W.1l. Individual Tuition for Examinations. 
Navy Special Entry, Army Entrance (new scheme), 
lst M.B. Higher and School Certificates, London 
Matriculation, University Entrance and Scholar- 
ships.—Tel.: PARk 7437. 
*NGLISH LAKES SCHOOL OF DANCING (in 
the heart of lovely Lakeland). Principal: 
Dorothy Billson, R.A.D., Advanced Teachers’ and 
Executants’ Certificates. M.I.S.T.D. (Stage), 
G.D.A. Residential and day students. Coaching 
for all examinations, teaching and stage. Vaca- 
tion Courses.—For syllabus apply: ‘‘Ees Wyke,”’ 
nmr. Sawrey, Ambleside, Westmorland. Tel.: 
Hawkshead 49. 
EARN Hairdressing and Beauty Culture for a 
successful career.—Prospectus Sec., Desk 4, 
LONDON INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESSING, 
6, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. Beauty 
Culture Dept., 443, Oxford St. - W. 1. _ MAY fair 2962, 


Q@HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2d. for 

“Stories that Sell To-day” (a special bulletin) 
and prospectus of world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE, 195a, Palace Gate, wes. 


OU WANT TO WRITE Stories, Articles, Poetry . 

Radio Plays, and see yourself in print? Let 
the London School of Journalism with thirty 
years’ experience of teaching by correspondence 
show you the way. New Courses—English History 
(ty J. Hampden Jackson) and English Literature 
(by L. A. G. Strong). The only school under the 
patronage of leading newspaper proprietors.— 
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HOTELS AND GUESTS—cont. 


AIRN HYDRO HOTEL, Harrogate. Comfort 

combined with the high standards of catering 
and service maintained in every Trust House. 
Ballroom, billiard room, card lounge, lift. Fully 
licensed. Private suite of medical baths.—Tel. 
4005. Manager: A. A. Lickorish. TRUST HOUSES 
LTD. | 


FP) EVON , Tiverton. ‘‘HARTNOLL,”’ an exclusive 
Country House Hotel of charm, peace and 
plenty in the lovely Exe valley. Home produce, 
own stables, hunting, fishing, golf, near train 
and bus. Licensed. Tel: Tiverton 2777. A.A. and 
R.A.C. 


AST HILL HOUSE HOTEL, Charminster, Dor- 
chester, mile and a half from town centre. 
Super luxury, food, warmth, 8 to 14 gns. per 
week. Write for brochure.—Tel: Dorchester 210. 











ERRY BOAT INN, Helford Passage, near Fal- 

mouth. Now booking for Xmas and New Year. 
Every comfort. Good food, wines and spirits. 
Cocktail lounge. Log fires. Brochure.—Write: 
MANAGER, or ’phone Mawnan Smith 278. 


REENWAY HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB, 
SHURDINGTON, CHELTENHAM. Set in 
finely timbered park. Exceptionally beautiful 
garden. Every modern comfort. Central heating. 
Famed for superb food. 240 acres rough shooting. 





Free Book from: Applications Dept., LONDON Near three golf courses. ‘‘Signpost’’ recom- 
*CHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon Square, mended. Reduced terms for winter. Tel: Shurd- 
London, W.C.1. MUSeum 4574. ington 52. 

AWLEY PARK HOTEL, Hawley, Camberley, 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 

PARADISE IN SPRINGTIME is GLYNDLEY 

MANOR in 30 acres of glorious grounds. 
Beneath fine old trees primroses, daffodils and 
bluebells spread their carpets to delight you. You 
should see the rhododendrons in May. Perfect 
food, comfort, and service make Glyndley the 
ideal retreat for your first break after the dull, 
drab months of winter. Garage. Buses East- 
bourne 15 minutes. Send for brochure.— 
GLYNDLEY MANOR, Pevensey, near Eastbourne. 
’P hone: Hailsham 1 83. 


RDNAGASHEL HOUSE, BANTRY, Co. CORK. 

EIRE. Winter in the warmest corner of 
Ireland. Good snipe and woodcock shooting 
First-class food, good cellar, blazing wood fires. 
and every comfort. Inclusive terms, 8 to 9 gns. 
Write for brochure. _ 


ATH. PRATT’S HOTEL, "SOUTH PARADE, 

Enjoy a sojourn at this delightful hotel amid 
18th-century environment. Centrally situated 
3 minutes Mineral Water Baths, Abbey, etc. Per- 
fect comfort. South aspect. Continental chef. 
Excellent service. Lift. Radiators in all rooms. 
Cellar for discriminating tastes. Sixty rooms. 
Ashley Courtenay recommended. 


REAM HOTELS of Devon and Cornwall for 

holidays and honeymoons are described in 
the unique ‘‘Bide-a-while Book,” post free 2/6.— 
C. L. HILTON, 45, Fleet Street, Torquay. 























can now offer accommodation to residents 
for short or long periods at reasonable terms. 
Hotel is beautifully situated in lovely parklands. 
H. and c. in all bedrooms, central heating, good 
food, produce from home farm and garden. Com- 
plete suite available if desired.—Apply: Mana- 
geress. "Phone: Camberley 1036. 


HOTELS AND GUESTS—cont. 


RELAND. HOLLYBROOK HOTEL, situated 
amidst lovely surrounding, lake and mountain 
in own private park on shores of Lough Arrow. 
First-class rough shooting over 40,000 acres, 
woodcock, snipe, pheasant, duck, pigeon. Hack- 
ing and hunting (2 packs). First-class trout and 
coarse fishing. The hotel is run for sportsmen 
and their families; children and dogs are welcome. 
R.LA.C. and A.A., appointed Grade A Irish Tourist 
Board.—Apply for brochure: HOLLYBROOK 
HOTEL, Ballinafad Boyle, Co. Sligo. 
ARSHWOOD MANOR PRIVATE HOTEL, 
Bettiscombe-by-Bridport, Dorset. Comfort- 
able country house, central heating, home pro- 
duce. W inter terms 4 gns. a week inclusive. 


ICE “COMF. PERMANENT HOME, small 
Private Hotel, nr. Newquay. Sheltered, warm. 
Full board, h. and c., interior sprung beds, twin 
or doubles, sep. tables. From 4 gns. to £5 accord- 
ing to rooms. Commencing Oct. 29.—Box 1784. 


ARIS. Hotel Commodore. 12, Boulevard 

Haussmann. First class. 200 rooms with 
private bath from £1/3/- to £1/14/- per day. Less 
10 per cent, for ‘‘Country Life’’ readers from 
November 1 to March 31. 




















IDMOUTH for winter residence. The TORBAY 

HOTEL offers perfect cuisine and every 
comfort. Central heating. Lift all floors. Inclu- 
sive terms from 614 gns. Personal management. 
Tel: Sidmouth 90. 


OUTHERN IRELAND. Castle ‘Townshend, Co. 

Cork. Paying Guests welcomed at THE 
CASTLE (registered Guest House). Sheltered, 
sunny position, facing south, overlooking sea. 
Ideal for restful holiday. Excellent rough shoot- 
ing, snipe, woodcock and duck.—Tel: Castle 
Townshend 5. For brochure, apply Mrs. Salter- 
Townshend. 








ERE is Hotel Perfection. The best of good 

food and drink; thoughtful, well-mannered 
service; immaculate and comfortable furnishings; 
beautiful surroundings. All these delightful 
things really are to be found at ‘‘Bay Court,” 
Aldwick Bay (near Bognor Regis), Sussex. The 
climate here is gentle in all seasons, and the 
lawns and gardens reach down to the seashore.— 
Please write for brochure or telephone Pagham 113. 


NOLL HOUSE HOTEL, STUDLAND BAY, 

DORSET, is remaining open for the winter 
months, and in this genial climate Mr. and Mrs. 
Chris. Smith hope to welcome their old friends 
as well as meet new ones. Tel: Studland 251. 
Specially recommended by Ashley Courtenay for 
families from overseas. 


AKE VYRNWY HOTEL (Montgomeryshire) via 

Oswestry, Salop. Ideal those seeking peace 
and quiet amid superb scenery in winter. Re- 
nowned for good food and perfect comfort. Own 
farm. Fully licensed. Rough shooting, riding, 
tennis. Tel: Llanrhaiadr 244. 








TRATTON HOUSE HOTEL, CIRENCESTER, 

offers you perfect winter residence in 
delightful surroundings. Excellent food and 
garden produce. Beautiful garden. Hard tennis 
court. Licensed. Ashley Courtenay recom- 
mended.—Tel: Cirencester 836. 


HE SWAN INN, Streatley, Berks, on the most 

beautiful reach of the River Thames. First- 
class cuisine and service. Electric fires in bed- 
rooms. Special reduced terms for the winter 
season. Telephone: Goring 39. 


ORQUAY. BELGRAVE HOTEL. The finest 

climate in Britain. Enjoy the comfort and 
luxury of this hotel for winter holidays. Ideal 
situation, on sea level, overlooking bay, and a few 
yards from the shore. Fully licensed. Brochures 
and special winter terms on request. 


YACHTS AND HOUSEBOATS 











LIVESTOCK 

TTRACTIVE Pedigree Puppies, trained Gun 

Dogs, House-trained Dogs for companions, 
guards, Cairns, Sealyhams, Scotties, Corgies, 
Dachshunds, Collies, Yorkshire Terriers, Alsa- 
tians, Labradors, Golden Retrievers, Setters, 
Clumber, Cocker, Springer Spaniels, Fox Ter- 
riers and crosses. Large selection. Inspection 
invited. Dogs exported.—CAPE, Priesthill Farm, 
Englefield Green. Tel: Egham 844. 

EAUTIFULLY bred Springer Spaniels for 

show, field (or dual), and breeding. Puppies 
and young adults usually for sale. State exact 
requirements please.—WM. BOTTERILL, Wing- 
land Grange, Nassington, nr. Peterborough. 
*Phone: Wansford 331. 

OXERS. Good quality mahogany-brindle 

Bitch, 444 months old. Bred from champion 
stock for snow. Adorable nature, will make 
wonderful guard and companion. 25 gns.—MRS. 
HUCKLESBY, Fern Cottage, Little Marlow, 
Bucks. Tel: Bourne End 757. 


OXER Puppies, 6 months old, brindle and 

fawns. Sire ‘‘Panfield Tango,’’ international 
blood lines. Reasonable.—HOBSON, 832, Spring 
Bank, West Hull. 
Brown weignt-carrying Cob, 7 years old. 

Hogged and docked. Sound. No vice, perfect 
manners, street tempered, good hunter and 
jumper. Snaffle mouth. Good prize winner, never 
out of first three. Seen Sussex.—C. G. HEYWOOD. 
Plumpton 352. Or write,C.G. HEYWOOD, Gallops, 
Ditchling, Sussex. 

ULL TERRIERS. Adults and Puppies, for 

sale, excellent pedigree, good guards and com- 
panions.—Heasley House, Heasley Mill, South 
Molton, Devon. 

APANESE SPANIELS. Attractive Puppies, 

tull of character, well reared; both colours 
and sexes.—Particulars from MRS. CRAUFURD, 
Blairhill, Rumbling Bridge, Kinross-shire. 

AINS HILL FARM, Portsmouth Road, Cob- 

ham, Surrey, offer excellent point-of-lay 
Pullets; 30 day guarantee.—Call, write or ‘phone 
Cobham 3153. 
PEKINGESE. For children and adults, Peking- 

ese are the ideal gift. Purchase with confi- 
dence from this championship show-winning 
kennel. Puppies, adults, miniatures. Inquiries 
receive prompt and personal attention.—MRS. 
THOMAS MORGAN WHITLOCK, Tyne Holme, 
Alverstone Avenue, Lowfell, Co. Durham. Tel: 
Lowiell 75419. 

EKINGESE PUPPIES FOR XMAS. 


























Some 
lovely Puppies for sale at this prize-winning 
Kennel.—Apply: MRS. ELSIE GILBERT, Tzumiao 
Pekingese, ‘‘Seven Pines,’’ Virginia Water, Went- 
worth 3121. 
"THREE handsome Saluki Dog Puppies, finest 
pedigree, 6 months, from 8 gns.—72, Tolmers 
Rd., Cuffley, Herts. Cuffley 2666. 


“COUNTRY LIFE’ COPIES 
Wanted 














OUSEBOAT, I.0.W. Converted ‘‘B’’ Fairmile. 
Main gas, water. Surveyor’s report. Fully 
furnished, £2,000.—Box 2389. 


WANTED, bound copies of ‘‘Country Life,” 
from 1930 onwards, preferably consecutive. 
—Box 2428. 
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Combined willing hands directed 
Effort to a common purpose. 
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YOUR HELP 
IS STILL NEEDED 


The Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund 
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provides relief for cases arising from 


Siw oi 


casualties in war as well as from flying 


accidents and distress in peace. 
The Fund has substantial assets, but 


very heavy annual expenditure is necessary 1a ™ 


now and for many years to come to enable 
the Fund to fulfil its aims and objects. 


ROYAL AIR FORGE 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Please address your donation to LORD RIVERDALE, 
Chairman, or The Hon. Treasurer, R.A.F. Benevolent Fund, 
1 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. Tel: Sloane 1681 
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The same team spirit is a feature of the 
“LONDON & LANCASHIRE” ORGANISATION 
I CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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FRUIT TREES Care and Restoration, planting Cy 
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OVERH vars. Stocked. Plants, Climb- World’s 
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SQUIRE MITTON LTD. 
(London’s largest nursery) 
(Dept.4) Devonshire Drive, Greenwich, S.E.10. 


for WARMTH 
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Best-Known 


EMBROCATION 


Enjoying universal favour for over 
a hundred years, Elliman’s UNI- 
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GOOD COOK 


= & ETC VERSAL Embrocation continues 
MTT e TIMB R URE E CHAIRS to grow in popularity, and is un- 
3 phil FU ’ doubtedly the World’s best-known 





pe ee : 
Belling & Co. Ltd., Bridge Works, Enfield, Middx. 
FOUNDED IN 1912 
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** OLD ENGLISH CRAFTS” ‘WONDERFUL BRITAIN’’ 
100fe. 16mm. silent films in colour and black and 
white, that capture for posterity many of our dying 


country crafts. 


The English countryside, with its 


beauty and charm that has inspired artist and poet. 
Village Potter,’’ “‘Handloom Weaver,’’ “Village 


Blacksmith,’’ 


“Around Wordsworth Country,’’ 


“Around Yorkshire Dales,’’ ‘‘Around Brontg Coun- 










Manufactured by 
Cuprinol Ltd., London. 
Sole distributors for the United Kingdom. 


JENSON & NICHOLSON LTD., 36 St. James's Street, London, S.W.I. 


Cuprino’ 








BUNGALOWS 


Those about to build should write for particulars of the Plysyl factory- 

built Vermiculite-Insulated Bungalow-permanent construction, complete 

with fittings, ready for erection on your own foundations. Accommoda- 

tion comprises Lounge, 2 Bedrooms, Bathroom, Kitchen, Hall and 
Verandah. Erection speedy and simple. 


se : : 


z 4 m ‘ iat teen ms - ig 
Price £1,000 delivered free within 100 mile radius of London. 








Embrocation. It has been used and 
trusted by generations of sufferers 
from 


RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO 
SCIATICA STIFFNESS Ete. 




















In the Field and in the Stables the 


try,’’ etc., each a complete film. i i 
Colour £7. <Back and White 30s. each. A sample bungalow can be inspected by appointment. Se mun ti - 

ole distribution =n 
anun epucktionan’ mune LateD PLYSYL FORMWORK LTD., 246-248, Great Portland St., London, W.1 ocation 


15, Prestwich Street, Burnley, Lancs. 


Tel: EUS 3312/3 
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Theyre not magicians, but... 


. . With the vast resources of Ford of Dagenham behind them, Ford Dealers 


can produce most Genuine Ford spares either on the spot or at very short 
notice. What’s more, these spares are available to you at low fixed prices 
and are fully guaranteed by Ford Motor Company Ltd. Ford Dealer Service 
Facilities are available all over Britain with Ford-trained mechanics ready to 
show as lively an interest in your car as they would in their own. When 
you possess a Ford you possess the opportunity of using the finest service 


facilities in the world. It’s worth knowing ! 


Sora OF DAGENHAM 


Ford Enterprise for British Prosperity 
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Pearl Freeman 


MISS ANNE GAGE 


Miss Anne Gage is the eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Gage, of Rake Manor, Godalming, Surrey 
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RIVER POLLUTION 

OON after the war a series of objective 
S reports on Pollution Affecting Rivers in 

England and Wales, issued by the British 
Fields Sports Society, supplied an appalling 
picture of the state of our rivers, brought about 
by the negligence of industrialists and the dere- 
liction of obvious duty on the part of local 
authorities. As we said when the reports 
appeared, the time for recrimination was past. 
What was required was a tightening up of the 
law so far as it allowed the commission of the 
public nuisances involved, and the statutory 
organisation of local and regional controls or the 
lines laid down by the Central Advisory Water 
Committee, who clearly stated, years ago, that 
the primary reason for the non-enforcement of 
the existing law was the number of authorities 
engaged in administering it. Since then the 
River Boards Act of 1948 has given us, in 
theory, the simplified control asked for, though 
the River Boards into whose hands it is pro- 
posed to concentrate all powers for the preven- 
tion of pollution are still not in existence. A 
sub-committee has, on the other hand, been 
sitting, charged with the duty of investigating 
measures for strengthening the law, and its 
report has just been published. What has been 
accomplished ? 

The report makes no attempt to deny the 
charges of those interested in the many forms of 
amenity destroyed. The sub-committee are 
“satisfied that during the war years there was a 
falling-off in the condition of many rivers.” 
Apart from the diversion of manpower and 
materials, many desirable schemes of sewerage 
and sewage disposal were postponed, and the 
expansion of industry, the construction of new 
factories and Service establishments caused new 
problems insoluble under war-time conditions. 
For many years past it has been agreed that one 
of the most important changes required in the 
law was the acceptance of the principle that the 
local sanitary authorities should be responsible 
for the treatment of all trade effluents. This 
change in the law was actually made in 1937, 
but it now appears that “advantage cannot be 
taken of it under present conditions . . . with 
the competing claims of industry and of other 
public services, it may take a good many 
years. . Restrictions which would unduly 
hamper industrial production cannot lightly be 
imposed when the whole productive capacity of 
the country must be kept at the highest possible 
level, and only a limited supply of labour and 
essential materials can be allocated to work 
which does not have any considerable effect on 
the volume of production.” In other words, 
pollution must go on, so long as our economic 
troubles last. 

“Considerable and far-reaching improve- 
ments throughout the country” are obviously 
remote, even though the sub-committee are con- 
fident that ‘early results will be obtained by the 
establishment of River Boards with the preven- 
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tion of pollution as one of their main responsi- 
bilities.’’ They agree with the Milne Committee, 
on the other hand, that “additional powers for 
the prevention of pollution should not be con- 
sidered until the River Boards have been 
formed and have gained experience.’’ Unfortu- 
nately, the River Boards have not yet even been 
formed; and that fact alone postpones all hope 
of those early results for many years to come 
and makes proposals for the enforcement of 
River Board standards under a new Act even 
more academic. The only resource, meanwhile, 
of those who are aggrieved as individuals by the 
effects of pollution is to take advantage of the 
law as it exists. Riparian owners have still their 
remedy at common law and the Act of 1876 
allows the right of a person aggrieved by an 
offence under the Act to take proceedings 
himself—provided he obtains the Minister’s 
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SURVIVAL 


S faint perfume leaves the flower, 
So eternity survives 

Every unremaining hour. 

All is mortal in our lives, 

All we hope for, all we dare. 

But the memory harboured there 

Leaves our actions as they fall 

In moments nothing may recall, 

To enrich the timeless air 

Of the future with the fast 

Perfume of the fragrant past. 

RICHARD CHURCH. 
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consent! In either case the advantage is likely 
to be with the nationalised industry, local 
authority or Government department respon- 
sible for the offence, for such proceedings are 
liable to be ruinously expensive to the aggrieved 
individual, whether his plaint is ultimately 
successful or not. 


AFRICAN GAMBLES 

R. STRACHEY has been having a strenu- 

ous time trying to convince the senior 
executives on the ground-nut scheme in Tangan- 
yika that the revised development plans he has 
put forward are practicable, and that the Board 
of the Overseas Food Corporation know what 
they are doing and deserve the confidence of the 
staff. British taxpayers also have high stakes in 
a gamble at the other side of Africa in the 
Gambia. The Secretary of State for the Colonies 
told the House of Commons last week that the 
Colonial Development Corporation have been 
allowed to spend £810,000 on the vast poultry 
farm that they have started near Bathurst. 
Asked when the British housewife may expect 
to see some dividend in eggs and poultry, Mr. 
Creech Jones replied, ‘‘I am rather hopeful that 
something will happen next year.” In fact, a 
trial shipment of eggs from the Gambia has 
reached this country, although the Ministry of 
Food disavow any responsibility for handling 
them. Certainly the caution of the Colonial 
Secretary in claiming success for the Gambia 
project contrasts markedly with the sunshine 
optimism of the Minister of Food, who, when he 
fails to grow ground-nuts, tries sunflowers and 
when they also fail goes on blindly clearing the 
African bush and building a 120-mile railway 
and pipeline to a place aptly named Noli, 
where, for all we know from soil and water tests 
which have not been completed, the land may 
be incapable of growing anything useful. 


FOUNT OF FREEDOM 

HE debates on the removal, in connection 

with the replanning of Parliament Square, 
of the very ugly Gothic fountain erected to com- 
memorate the abolition of slavery were typical 
of what happens to a question of visual taste in 
public discussion. The speeches took a Words- 
worthian tone on the theme of “it is not to be 
thought of that the fount of British Freedom 
should,” etc., be interfered with, developing 
patriotism, religion, liberty, sentiment, and 
every associated aspect of the object except the 
one at issue, namely its appearance in relation 
to the architectural improvement of the Square. 
Until this discussion, how many people were 
aware that this kiosk commemorated the great 
abolitionists, or thought any the more reverently 
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of them or their cause if they did know? ‘ew, 
we fear. When the comparable fountai. to 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton in Park lane 
was removed recently, there was no outcry -hat 
English literature was endangered. It is ricicu- 
lous that London should for ever be disfigured 
by the legacies of such worthy bodies as the 
Metropolitan Free Drinking Fountain Associa- 
tion (which sponsored the Buxton monument) 
without option of resiting or removal when 
desirable. Fortunately, Mr. Key’s acceptance 
of the Lords’ decision leaves an opening for 
consideration of a new site for the fountain when 
minds and plans are clearer. 


THE LAST OF THE OUTLAWS 
UR notion of an outlaw, as a rule derived 
largely from Ivanhoe, is of a romantic 
gentleman in Lincoln green who takes his walks 
in the forest by moonlight and ever and anon lets 
loose-a shaft to bring down a fat buck. We had 
long given up any hopes of meeting him. There 
has, however, been another and more modern 
kind of outlaw, though, sad to say, owing to a 
new and iconoclastic Act of Parliament, he 
exists no longer. A certain Mr. Bland has now 
the honour of being the last of the outlaws. He 
was required to answer certain charges, but he 
failed to turn up, his bail was forfeited and he 
himself was solemnly declared an outlaw, unable 
to vote or give evidence or make a will. How 
hardly these deprivations will affect him we do 
not know, but he will doubtless be relieved to 
hear that it is no longer permissible for any law- 
abiding citizen, who meets him with bow and 
quiver in the forest glades, to knock him on the 
head. Those whose memory goes back to the 
famous Ardlamont trial will recall that a certain 
witness, who was urgently wanted, vanished and 
was duly outlawed, later to return and assist a 
conjuror in a disappearing act. He was but a 
poor creature compared with Locksley, but any 
outlaw is more picturesque than none at all. 


QUALIFYING ROUNDS 

FEW years since there was a very general 

feeling that it would be well to have a 
qualifying competition by stroke play for the 
Amateur Golf Championship, in order to make 
it more a test of play and less a test of stamina. 
The fields were growing too big; too many 
players entered whose degree of skill made them 
mere cumberers of the ground. Then the econo- 
mic situation automatically reduced the entries, 
and the immediate urgency disappeared. Now, 
however, the English Union has done for the 
English Championship what the Championship 
Committee has not done for the Amateur; it has 
decreed two 18-hole qualifying rounds by score 
play, after which 32 leaders will play 18-hole 
matches. The semi-finals and the final will both 
be played over 36 holes. It will be interesting to 
see whether this experiment will frighten away 
some of those entrants whose only possible hope 
of getting through a round lay in drawing a bye. 
The 36-hole semi-final will strike some people as 
a little too solemn. It is perhaps worth recalling 
that the original reason for making the final of 
the Amateur Championship one of 36 holes was 
not the providing of a better test, but the giving 
of spectators something to look at in the after- 
noon. Nobody would wish now to go back to 
an 18-hole final, but it is quite another thing to 
extend the principle beyond it. 


WILD LIFE PHOTOGRAPHY 

HE number of entries received for! the 

Country Lire International Exhibition of 
Wild Life Photography is just short of 4,000. 
When the disturbed state of Europe and the 
existence of so many hindrances to free com- 
munication are taken into account this must be 
regarded as a most satisfactory total; indeed it 
is the largest entry, as far as we know, ever 
received for an exhibition of this kind. The 
general level of quality, too, is very high, and 
we can promise all nature-lovers a rich experi- 
ence when the Exhibition is opened by Field- 
Marshal Viscount Alanbrooke at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, on March 20. In addition to 
seeing the finest-collection of Nature photographs 
ever assembled they will have the opportunity 
of hearing two illustrated lectures every day on 
varied aspects of animal and bird life, given 
by leading authorities in this and other 
countries. 
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URING the autumn, when the old hens 
D in the poultry run were showing a reluc- 

tance to lay and the pullets in the enclo- 
sure next door were displaying no great keenness 
to begin their mission in life, the situation was 
not improved by a series of daylight raids by 
a fox which jumped the 3-ft. wire-netting and, 
having killed two or three birds, went off with 
one of them. There was not the slightest excuse 
for the beast to behave in this outrageous man- 
ner, because, not only was the district swarming 
with every variety of field and house mouse, 
together with a healthy population of rats, but 
the ubiquitous and much-harried rabbit had 
managed to re-establish itself in some numbers, 
as was proved by the state of all the green-stuff 
in the garden. I can only conclude that this 
particular fox had a palate for poultry, and was 
not going to worry itself with the catching of 
wild fauna when well-fed birds could be caught 
with ease. 

In all I experienced five raids, with the loss 
of nine hens and four pullets, and, seeing that 
in this corner of the county the local hounds 
cannot function owing to the maze of barbed 
wire fencing that encloses almost every field, I 
wish the societies for the abolition of cruel sports, 
which know of so many more effective and less 
cruel ways of dealing with the fox than hunting 
it with hounds, would tell me what to do in the 
circumstances. I suppose the obvious answer 
would be, shoot it, but two drives organised by 
the pest officer resulted in blanks, and I have 
had sufficent experience of the cunning and 
intuition of the daylight-raiding fox to know 
the futility of waiting for it in a hide, or carrying 
the gun whenever one goes down with the food 
bucket. 

* I * 

rT “HE only time that I saw the raider was 

l when, armed with a garden trowel instead of 
a gun, I ran down on hearing the screeching of 
hens to witness an act of gallantry that was at 
least the equal of that displayed by the Amethyst’s 
late lamented cat, Simon. As I arrived, the fox 
had just seized a hen in the corner of the run 
and, while it was trying to get a firm grip of the 
struggling mass of feathers and wings, the old 
cock launched himself in the air, and hit it such 
a resounding buffet in the ribs that it dropped 
the bird and made off over the wire. Having 
had an experience with the long spurs of this 
old warrior while removing a_ broody hen 
without having ascertained if the coast was 
clear, I know that, in addition to the punch 
which must have knocked all the wind out of its 
body, the fox sustained two very painful wounds 
at least an inch deep. Six weeks of immunity 
from raids have elapsed since the cock earned 
the birds’ Victoria Cross, and I am beginning 
to hope that the fox has died from the wounds 
it sustained during the encounter. There is an 
old belief that the fox is most susceptible to 
blood poisoning, and I can testify to the sep- 
tic results which follow a puncture from this 
old bird’s spurs. 


* * 
* 


NE of my cheap amusements is looking 

over river bridges at other people’s trout 
that lie in the shadow of the overhead masonry, 
and, playing the game of make-believe, I see 
myself from a position on the bank downstream 
flicking a perfectly cocked blue-winged olive on 
to the water beneath the arch so that the fish 
has no alternative but to take it without the 
slightest hesitation. It is, of course, a most 
childish amusement, with a marked element of 
make-believe in it, since I have no doubt other 
anglers stand on the brick bridge on my bit of 
chalk-stream and, seeing my old acquaintance, 
Richard, lying in his usual spot in the shadow of 
the arch, imagine themselves doing precisely the 
same thing; but I can assure them that Richard 
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is not going to take a blue-winged olive, or any- 
thing else that is offered to him. 

Whenever I arrive for a day’s fishing, I 
always have a look over the bridge before I get 
the tackle out of the car to see if Richard is in 
his usual position, and, seeing me peering over 
the coping, he begins to rise furiously and 
noisily to nothing at all, and continues to play 
the part of a famished trout who will take any- 
thing in the fly-box if it is floated over him, all 
the time I am putting up the rod and choosing 
the exact fly to appeal to his palate. There is 
not the slightest necessity for me to tell fishing 
readers that this is as far as it goes, for when, 
after cracking off the barb of the hook of my 
first selection against the brickwork, I do 
succeed in the difficult task of putting a fly up 
the arch over Richard’s head, he rushes off 
shaking with laughter to the trout club, where 
he relates to other members how he has made 
a fool of me again; and how he, or his father 
before him, has been doing all this in precisely 
the same fashion for very many years. 

* me * : 

Eee was one particularly large trout of 

this special bridge variety in a stream in this 
locality, and having studied him from different 
angles for several years, I came to the conclu- 
sion that, not only was he in perfect condition, 
but he weighed at least 3 Ib. Whenever I crossed 
the small bridge that spans this stream, I 
stopped the car to see if he was in the same 


ee 


A.V. Briggs 
Sculpture by Allan Howes 


position, and he was always there, looking 
slightly bigger than last time and he was 
always feeding heartily. Then one year a small 
syndicate was formed to take over the fishing 
rights of this stream, and my decision to become 
a £20-one-day-a-week-rod on the water was 
influenced almost entirely by the presence of 
this fine bridge trout, since I had not a very high 
opinion of the fishing possibilities of the re- 
mainder of the water. Two days before the 
season started, and before I had written the 
subscription cheque, I drove over to the stream 
to make quite certain that the main attraction 
of the water was still available, to find him 
looking more desirable and hungrier than ever. 
* * * 

N theopening day I was in position below the 

bridge before any other members of the 
syndicate had arrived on the scene and, having 
put a whole variety of attractive flies over the 
exact spot where the giant lay without the 
slightest response, I went on to the bridge to 
enquire further into the matter, only to find that 
there was not a sign of him in his usual pool. 
On the assumption that even a bridge trout 
cannot be taking flies every hour of the day, and 
must have a rest in deep water occasionally, 
I walked up-stream with the intention of return- 
ing to the bridge later, when I noticed a glint of 
silver in the long grass on the bank. It was one 
of those rare occasions when sights are surer 
than smells or sounds to make heartstrings 
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crack, for lying there, with the greater part 
of its back eaten away, was my £20 
bridge trout, and, since the resident otter must 
have known of the existence of this fish for 
some time, I felt that he had shown total lack of 
consideration for me in drawing his ration after, 
and not before, I had written the cheque. 

I realise that, in relating the foregoing 
tragedy exactly as it occurred, I have upset 
one of the oldest traditions of angling history. 
From time immemorial the giant trout under 
the bridge, after ignoring the efforts of the best 
dry-fly fishermen in the district with supreme 
contempt over a number of years, is invariably 
caught at the first cast by a small boy dangling 
over his head a lob-worm on a large hook, or 
sometimes a bent pin. I have read and heard so 
many stories of this happening that I am led to 
suppose that small boys equipped with worm 
tackle and carrying large trout are to be met 


UN TR Y —D MiBER : 
with as frequently on the banks of our streams 
as are those herons that get up with a squawk 
from the riverside, leaving behind them the body 
of a big fish which one had hoped to catch, and 
which has proved to be too large for their gul- 
lets. Although I have spent quite an appreciable 
time with a rod on rivers’ banks, I have never 
yet met the proverbial small boy with anything 
much larger than a 3-oz. dace in a jam-jar, and 
can only conclude that I am most unobservant. 


* * 
* 


CAN remember catching only two bridge 

trout in the whole of my angling career, and 
the largest of these was not really of the bridge 
variety, since he had spent the whole of his well- 
fed life in a small brick channel that carried off 
the overflow from the scullery sink of the village 
post-office near by. I caught this fellow, who 
weighed 314 lb., when he was trespassing on the 
preserve of the real bridge trout, who, having 


only recently taken over the beat, was of 10 
great size. 

The other occasion, which was rat! 
regrettable, occurred when a friend took me { 
a very. highly preserved water and, telling 
that my beat started at the bridge, left me wh ile 
he went upstream. Having put up my rod, 
I flicked my fly on to the pool below the brid ze 
to ascertain if everything was in working order, 
whereupon a trout of about 2 1b. surged out 
from his position below the arch, chased my 
fly downstream across the pool and succeeded in 
firmly hooking himself. I realised why he had 
behaved in this extraordinary fashion when my 
friend hurried back to tell me to put the trout 
back at once, since my beat started above the 
bridge, and not in the pool below, and I had 
caught the fish on the water of another man who 
maintained a most efficient secret service system 
on the river. 


® 


THE HILLS OF GLENCOE 


Written and Illustrated by W. A. POUCHER 


N several occasions I have walked or driven 
() through the wilds of Glencoe, in Argyll- 

shire, and whether this famous ‘Glen 
of Weeping ”’ was steeped in mist or drenched 
in sunlight I was always deeply impressed by its 
mystery and magnificence. But one cold day 
I was passing through it on foot, and as snow 
decked the ridges I decided to stay there for a 
week so that I might explore it thoroughly and 
climb the great mountains that flank it on 
either side. This brief sojourn at Clachaig 
enabled me to observe its remarkable moods, 
which change so rapidly from dawn to sunset, 
in rain, mist or sunshine. 

In early morning one may look out of the 
windows of this lonely climbers’ inn and see the 
rays of the rising sun filtering through the mist 
that fills the glen. The metamorphosis is very 
gradual and extremely fascinating; for at first 
one sees no detail in the scene, but just the 


precipitous slopes of the hills standing guard 
in black silhouette. Then, as the sun gains in 
power, the mist seems to dissolve into a pale, 
luminous opalescence, and as it disperses one 
becomes conscious of the titanic wall of Aonach 
Dubh on the right, and of the riven slopes of 
Aonach Eagach on the left (Fig.1). These 
bastions appear to rise to Alpine heights, but 
are actually only some three thousand feet high. 
Finally, with a blinding flash the mist has gone, 
the sun streams through the window, and one 
hurriedly dons one’s climbing clothes ready for 
a day on these splendid hills. When one 
returns in the evening, this same prospect is 
revealed in all its glory, with the seamed facade 
of Aonach Dubh bathed in sunlight and the 
succession of gaunt pinnacles crowning Aonach 
Eagach gleaming like lofty spires against the 
sky. As sundown approaches these barren de- 
clivities assume unbelievable hues, until finally, 


the whole glen is suffused by a delicate pink 
It has been my good fortune to spend some 
months each year in exploring the Scottish 
Highlands. In turn I have admired many of 
its wild glens, and I should not like to say which 
I consider the finest. There are, however, two that 
have charmed me no less than Glencoe. They 
are Glen Shiel, in Kintail, and Glen Torridon, in 
Wester Ross. The former is not dissimilar, in 
that it is enclosed on both sides by high moun- 
tains, but it is narrower, and does not induce 
the overwhelming sensations that are inspired 
by Glencoe. Conversely, Glen Torridon has 
the spaciousness of Glencoe, and while its south 
side is by no means spectacular, its northern 
flanks are hemmed in by two of the greatest and 
most magnificent mountains in Britain. 
Glencoe is a favourite venue for the 
motorist and, given clear sunny weather, it is 
advisable to stay at Bridge of Orchy or Tyndrum 





1.—EARLY MORNING IN GLENCOE, WITH THE PINNACLED RIDGE OF AONACH EAGACH TOWERING ABOVE THE RIVER COE 
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2.—GLENCOE FROM THE EAST. The old and new roads are below; the Three Sisters rise beyond and are crowned by the shapely peak 


of Stob Coire nan Lochan 


3.—GLENCOE FROM THE WEST, showing the gullied and terraced front of Aonach Dubh. The Dinner Time Buttress is in the middle 


between the two prominent gullies 
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4.—AQNACH EAGACH FROM THE CAIRN ON AONACH DUBH. Ben Nevis can be seen in the far distance above the ridge 


and drive down the glen early in the morning 
when the sunlight brings out every detail of its 
fine rock architecture. Then, by late afternoon, 
the sun is again at a favourable angle for the 
return journey, and one gazes in admiration 
upon the beetling buttresses of the Three 
Sisters, and upon the mighty curve of Aonach 

1, whose gullied slopes fall to the road in 
one dynamic sweep of nearly three thousand 
feet. It is more convenient, however, to stay at 
Kingshouse, the lonely inn on Rannoch Moor, 
for then one may spend a marvellous day in 
walking down to Clachaig at the most propitious 
time. 

Imagine that you and I are going to take 
this walk together: we have spent a pleasant 
evening at this sequestered hostel, sitting round 
the blazing fire while the wind shrieked in wild 
anger as it swept across the desolate moor out- 
side, and we have exchanged interesting remi- 
niscences with other lovers of this magnificent 
part of Scotland. After a good night we are 
about early, and since the day seems promising, 
have not loitered over breakfast, so that by 
9 a.m. we have food in our rucksacks and our 
nailed boots scrape gratefully on the road out- 
side the inn. 

We glance to the right to admire the beauti- 
ful profile of Sron na Creise, the northern outpost 
of the Black Mount, and then, turning in the 
opposite direction, take the old road to the 
west. As the distance to Clachaig is under ten 
miles, there will be no need to hurry, and we can 
therefore linger here and there to dwell upon 
such scenes as fancy dictates. Ahead rises the 
superb reddish-black cone of Buachaille Etive 
Mor, the Shepherd of Etive, with the sun glint- 
ing on its lofty buttresses, and while this won 
derful vision holds our gaze we may well recall 
our strenuous efforts to ascend the Chasm, 
or the Crowberry Ridge, so beloved by the rock 
climber. We wander westwards through this 
splendid desolation with the invigorating wind 
spurring us on to keep warm, and as weapproach 
the keeper’s cottage at Altnafeadh glance up to 
the left to scan the wild corrie, cradled high up 
on the northern front of the mountain. On the 
right we shall notice the Devil’s Staircase, as it 
mounts the rugged escarpment to give eas) 
access to Kinlochleven, a hive of industry at the 
head of this long, narrow sheet of water. 

On passing the slopes of Stob nan Cabar we 
get our first glimpse of Bidean nam Bian, high 
up on the left, which heralds our approach to 
the famous “‘ Glen of Weeping.’’ Keeping to 
the old road, which hereabouts runs above the 
new one, we are better able to scan these heights, 
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al then, when the new road dips to the left 
th ough a narrow rocky gorge, we pause 
in »luntarily to revel in the grandeur of this 
wii scene. The parallel highways at our feet 
lea.i the eye to the Three Sisters, which tower 
into the sky beyond, and after skimming up 
and down each of the gigantic buttresses, it 
moves still higher, to rest finally upon Stob 
Coire nan Lochan, the most shapely peak here- 
abouts (Fig. 2). 

But even at this point the real magnificence 
of Glencoe is not completely perceived, and we 
therefore leave the road to ascend a conspicuous 
rocky bluff on the right, known as the Study, 
from whose summit the sweeping glen is unfold- 
ed in all its wild beauty. This point is high 
enough to impart the correct scale to the Three 
Sisters, whose frowning fronts drop precipi- 
tously for nearly three thousand feet to the floor 
of the glen, down which the River Coe roars 
and foams in a‘deep rocky gorge, to emerge more 
placidly into the smooth, glittering waters of 
Loch Triochatan. On the right the lofty dome 


“aie 


on looking up again may marvel at the toppling 
rocky summit of Gearr Aonach, the second 
Sister, beyond which we catch our first glimpse 
of Ossian’s Cave, high up on the sheer cliffs of 
Aonach Dubh, the third Sister. To attain this 
great black hole involves a fine scramble, 
followed by an airy rock climb up the vertical 
face of Ossian’s Ladder : the cave contains a tin 
box in which is kept a book inscribed with the 
names of those climbers who have entered this 
seemingly inaccessible cavity. 

The road swings round Loch Triochatan, 
with views high up on the left of the two but- 
tresses immediately below the hidden summit 
of Bidean nam Bian, and we soon arrive at the 
aforementioned bridge at the fork. The main 
highway branches off to the left, but we take 
the old road on the right and in a short step 
reach Clachaig, nestling amid the trees. Here 


we dump our rucksacks, and then continue 
ahead until we come to the small lochans on the 
left, where we may rest and admire the play of 
the superb gullied and 


afternoon light on 
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Of course, it is possible to reach Bidean by 
way of any of the Three Sisters, because they are 
connected with it by grand ridges, and it is onl) 
a question as to which of them yields the most 
magnificent views of the mountain and _ its 
environs. Those who have no available transport 
would do well to climb Aonach Dubh, whose 
crest may be attained direct by the Dinner Time 
Buttress or by the longer route via Ossian’s 
Cave. The prospect of Glencoe from the cairn 
at the end of this ridge is spectacular, dynamic 
and sublime, because the great serrated wall of 
Aonach Eagach encloses the far side of the glen 
and its amazing form and elevation are thus seen 
to perfection (Fig. 4). The route to Bidean 
from this point includes the ascent of Stob Coire 
nan Lochan and its higher cairn opens up a 
panorama to the north of untold splendour ; 
for one looks across Aonach Eagach to the 
peaks of the Mamore Forest, beyond which 
rises Ben Nevis, Britain’s reigning peak. 

A narrow arete leads across the void to 
Bidean, on whose right stand the Diamond and 





6.—BIDEAN NAM BIAN FROM THE WEST. The Diamond Buttress is on the extreme left, and the Church Door Buttress to the right of it. 


of Am Bodach seems to dominate the ridge of 
Aonach Eagach, whose riven front sweeps 
round in one long graceful curve to end with 
Sgor nam Fiannaidh, the peak above Clachaig. 

It is now worth while to clamber down the 
rocks to the new road, which here enters a 
narrow defile, with a dainty waterfall coming 
down to swell the torrent at a point where there 
is just enough room for both stream and road 
to pass side by side. The road emerges to enter 
the more spacious glen and thereafter skirts the 
lower flanks of Aonach Eagach all the way down 
to the fine stone bridge spanning the River Coe. 
As we pass beneath the savage black pinnacles 
crowning this ridge they seem ready to fall and 
overwhelm us, but our gaze will be drawn from 
them occasionally to the hanging valleys on the 
left because they temporarily expose the ridges 
and tops of Bidean. The first one is famous and 
well seen on encountering the isolated keeper’s 
cottage at Altnareigh ; for its entrance is 
choked with titanic boulders under which the 
\llt Coire Gabhail grumbles mysteriously on its 
way down to join the River Coe. 

By this time we shall have left behind 
Beinn Fhada, the first of the Three Sisters, and 


Collie’s Pinnacle is out of sight below the ice axe 


terraced front of Aonach Dubh (Fig. 3). Not 
far away is the scene of the massacre of the 
Macdonalds by the Campbells in 1692, and it is 
worth while to climb the bluff from which the 
fatal signal was given, before one wends one’s 
way back to the inn for the night. 

It is one thing to see Glencoe from the road 
and quite another to look down upon it from the 
lofty ridges on either side. And to attain these 
viewpoints requires a knowledge of the topo- 
graphy of the mountains, the expenditure of 
much energy, and a steady head, because the 
situations are airy, with terrific drops to the 
valley floor. 

However, providing the weather is calm and 
clear, and the crests of the ridges do not carry 
too much snow, there is nothing to prevent any 
fit person from making a solitary traverse of 
either Bidean or Aonach Eagach. In fact, if 
one’s desire is merely to stand by the summit 
cairn on the former, then the ascent is easy by 
way'of An t-Sron, the conical peak to the west of 
the Three Sisters. But those who take this route 
will miss much of the mountain’s real grandeur, 
which can be found only by having an experi- 
enced mountaineer as companion and guide. 


Church Door Buttresses, with the diminutive 
Collie’s Pinnacle between them. The cairn is at 
a height of 3,766 feet, and, as the crowning glory 
of Argyll, unfolds a spacious panorama of all the 
hills for miles around. To the north stands Ben 
Nevis, and to the south Ben Cruachen (Fig. 5) ; 
to the east the hills about Rannoch Moor stretch 
across the horizon, and to the west Beinn a 
Bheithir is near at hand, backed by the lofty 
peaks of Ardgour. The descent is a delight and 
discloses the finest view of Bidean in retrospect 
(Fig. 6), as also the shattered front of Stob Coire 
nam Beith before the walk down An t-Sron. 

The traverse of Aonach Eagach is more 
difficult because every one of its tottering pin- 
nacles must be climbed, and there is no way off 
the long ridge in bad weather. It is best to 
ascend Am Bodach, whose gullies are so tremen- 
dous that a small cottage might roll down them 
to the road, and to traverse the ridge at least 
as far as the stone shoot beneath Stob Coire 
Leith. It is infinitely better, however, to con- 
tinue as far as Sgor nam Fianniadh, whence 
Clachaig may be regained over grassy sections 
beside the burn flowing down to join the river 
at Coe Bridge. 
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ISLAND OF THE SARDINE SEA 


By LOVAT DICKSON 


1949 


THE HARBOUR AND CITADEL OF LE PALAIS, CAPITAL OF BELLE-ILE-EN-MER, OFF THE COAST OF BRITTANY 


when I came across it in Muirhead’s 

Blue Guide to North-Western France. I had 
written to a friend in Bordeaux, asking him to 
suggest for a holiday a seaside place in France, 
which would offer safe bathing for children, and 
be cheap, yet would provide reasonable comfort 
for tired parents. My friend wrote to me of St. 
Palais, where he had spent his childhood holi- 
days. If I had looked at Muirhead’s Guide to 
Southern France 1 should have found St. Palais 
at the mouth of the Gironde. But I looked 
instead at the volume for North-Western France, 
and found in the index Le Palais. My friend’s 
difficult handwriting persuaded me that what 
I had read as St. Palais must be Le Palais. The 
index revealed that Le Palais was the capital of 
a small island off the cost of Brittany. Muirhead 
named several hotels. I wrote to one of them 
and after a little delay came an answer, offering 
full pension and enclosing sample menus— 


B wen 1 came acr was unknown to me 


LES GRANDS SABLES, WHERE THE ENGLISH FORCES 


meant to tempt, and tempt they did—for 
750 francs a day. That was 15 shillings, and it 
seemed very reasonable for such food, and rooms 
with running water. 

Meanwhile, dilatory research in the London 
Library had discovered about the island only 
that Sarah Bernhardt had spent her retirement 
there. No one I met had visited it; I could 
find no book on it; only in two books of travel 
recollections of Brittany in the mid-19th- 
century were there some notes by authors who 
had visited Belle-Ile fora day. One of these was 
anecdotal and left little impression of the real 
place. The other was detailed enough, but it 
was plain, from the author’s references, that he 
and I did not like the same things, and I there- 
fore mistrusted his favourable conclusions about 
the island. 

Belle-lle-en-Mer lies eight miles south-west 
of the southerly point of Cape Finisterre. The 
little steamer of about 800 tons, called the 





LANDED IN 1761 


Goudel, which is the ancient Breton name of the 
island, plies between Quiberon on the mainland, 
and Le Palais, and carries freight, animals, 
motor-cars, bicycles and passengers, all mixed 
together on the decks. 

Every port in this part of Brittany is a 
sardine port, and the quays are pleasantly 
odorous of them and slippery with their scales. 
Loading our car, among others, on to the Goudel, 
was an operation conducted with characteristic 
French vivacity. A wooden crane, suspended 
from the mast, swung them with grappling 
hooks over the side, where they were left to 
stand on the decks without blocks to prevent 
them slipping overboard should the sea become 
rough. 

On the evening of our sailing, the passengers 
boarded the little ship even while cars were being 
swung high in the air on to the decks, in spite of 
the entreaties of the ticket-collector, a little 
man with agony in his voice and despair in his 
gestures, wearing pince-nez, a beret, and a 
washed-out blue Breton suit. Impervious to 
everything, chattering volubly, parties of small 
boys led by priests, nuns at the head of croco- 
diles of small girls, tourists, market women, 
sailors, artists with their easels, and men and 
women with their pareels and shopping-bags, 
poured on. The children, with beautifully 
modulated voices, sang songs, and the boys in 
the lead carried banners embroidered with some 
indecipherable device. High above us on the 
quay were crowds who had come to see the boat 
off. At the moment of departure the noise be- 
came indescribable, as farewells from those on 
shore mingled with au-’voirs from those on board. 
The Goudel plunged away from the quay and 
in a moment, accompanied by half-a-dozen 
swift Breton fishing-vessels, was plunging into 
the billows of the open sea. 

Then a solemn silence fell on the company 
on board. The songs of the children died away. 
A row of little girls was sat by a nun along a rail, 
their heads leaning over, and their little faces 
green with misery. On the other side of the 
ship a row of little boys was similarly placed. 
And in the ensuing silence, broken only by the 
minor wails of the stricken, the shrill buffetings 
of the wind, and the surge of the waves against 
the side of the vessel, it was possible, mid-way 
between the mainland that we had left and the 
island facing us, to see in the clear evening light 
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the immensity and grandeur of the céte sauvage. 
[ne cliffs and rocky eminences of the coast stood 
up against the sky, lit by the setting sun. 

Ahead of us the island slowly took shape in 
the evening light. Le Palais is the capital and 
principal port of the island, with a population of 
about 7,000. An immense citadel, built on the 
natural rock of the island, rises at one side of the 
little harbour, and presents an imposing fagade 
to the sea. The rest of the harbour is artificial, 
but lying under the steep wall of the citadel it 
seems to have an especially protective aspect. 
Atong the front of the harbour stand the few 
hotels and cafés that Le Palais boasts—the 
Grand Hé6tel de Bretagne, L’Atlantique, and 
L’Océan—wooden structures, not particularly 
beautiful to the outward view, but, approached 
from the sea in this half-light of evening, offering 
a warm, welcoming aspect. From the lower 
part of one of them stretches an awning that 
covers a wooden platform on which the visitors 
and the fishermen sit drinking their apéritifs. 
The bar behind is lighted, and an orange glow 
suffuses through to the outer platform which 
seems lit. like a stage setting. 

A sense of utter confusion marked dis- 
embarkation from the Goudel, but eventually 
order came out of the chaos. The priests and : eae 
nuns marshalled their small flocks, and with x [ 
banners leading, and in full voice, marched BANGOR—“THE NAMES OF SEVERAL VILLAGES DATE FROM THE ENGLISH 
away through the failing light to summer camps OCCUPATION” 
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mee “ees around the shores of the island. The empty 
en tobster boxes were thrown ashore; the cars were 
swung over the side on to a slippery quay. 
There were no porters. We picked up our bags 
and walked to our hotel, and from our bed- 
room windows we looked out at the little har- 
bour, at the Breton fishing-boats, lying nose by 
nose ready for the early morning sail to the 
fishing-grounds, at the lighthouses winking in 
the darkness, and the twinkling illuminations 
of Quiberon ten miles across the sea. We could 
hear the crash of the surf against the rocks just 
outside the harbour, smell the brine, and thesharp 
odour of a fishing port. On this summer’s night 
we stood where Celt, Roman, Breton, Saxon and 
Gaul have stood in turn through the centuries. 





It was the next morning that I discovered, 
in the course of an exploratory walk around the 
port, a quaint, but very completely documented 
Musée Historique on the ground floor of the 
Hétel de Ville, presided over by a middle-aged 
lady with swept-up hair, a kindly face, and the 
stiffly corseted figure which in memory seems to 
have been peculiar to all the French governesses 
who were a part of many English households 
not so long ago. On two tables in the middle of 
the room were displayed an assortment of coins 
and curios, some ancient muskets and a few old 
books. In a corner there was a curious light 
sofa of the fashion of about fifty years ago. The 
walls were decorated from the floor up to some- 
where above the height of the eye with pictures 
and framed pages of script, the latter all in the 
same angular, clear and beautiful handwriting. 
The room presented an odd appearance, as much 
so as Madame L’ Archiviste, sitting alone there, 
smiling at me persuasively, plainly longing for 
a customer. 

I could not resist. She rose with stately 
dignity from her straight-backed chair, and, in 
the clearest French, instructed me to begin at the 
left of the room and follow around to the right, 
and in that movement to survey chronologically 
the history of the island. 

It was, to begin with, like lessons again. 
The presence of Madame at my elbow was un- 
comfortably minatory, her voice imperiously 
adding voluble footnotes to what I read. And 
the beginning notice was dry. I have always 
had a distaste for geology, and the first framed 
notice, announcing that the soil of the island was 
schiste argileux and micaschiste, and that the 
rocks were pre-Cambrian, left me unmoved. 
Reminiscent, too, of the schoolroom was the 
next notice, telling of the stay the Romans had 
made on the island. They had been here four 
hundred years, a term of occupation which made 
the recent German stay from 1940 to 1945 seem 
very trivial. Anticipating lunch at the hotel, 


» . 
~ and remembering the Roman fondness for 
lobsters and oysters, I thought that the Romans 


ROCKS ON THE WEST COAST OF THE {SLAND, WASHED INTO CURIOUS SHAPES must have enjoyed their stay in the island. 
BY ATLANTIC ROLLERS ‘ Les Barbares sont venus,’’ continued Madame 
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inexorably, and my eye leapt from line to line 
of that angular script, which described how into 
the vacuum left by the departing Romans had 
flowed the tribes of Saxons and Germans from 
beyond the Rhine, to make a Littus Saxiconum 
of this familiar sea. Restlessly I read how 
England and France had become rivals for the 
island, and how both French and English 
pirates—those commandos of less settled times— 
had used the island as a base to raid shipping 
about to enter the narrow seas. Turmoil and 
rude licence, I gathered, had reigned during 
those disordered days. 

And then, the word “.England’’ and the 
name ‘‘Montgomery’’ caught my eye. In 1572, 
declared the script, the island was raided by a 
mixed fleet of English and Dutch ships, and 
ships owned by French Protestants, under the 
command of Admiral Montgomery. The island 
was captured by them and it was thrée weeks 
before they evacuated it. This had been the 
longest period of defiance of authority, and 
Charles IX of France had thereupon taken 
matters in hand, and had given the island to his 
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intellectual and in love with life. The Musée 
Historique was as proud of him as of any of the 
island’s illustrious forbears: Alors agé de 27 il 
avait autour de luiune pléiade de brilliants seigneurs 
et de jeune gens capable de mettre lavie et la gaieté 
dans son donjon de Belle-Ile. 

How dull and colourless modern people 
seem in comparison with those of the Renais- 
sance. The immense citadel that overshadows 
our little hotel was once, in ruder times, the 
scene of much gaiety and splendour. The 
inhabitants of the magnificent chateau, enclosed 
in its walls, looked out over this violet-tinted 
sea, and wrote poetry—not drawing-room lyrics 
for each other’s edification, filled with quaint 
conceits, but poetry, some of which was of a 
universal order. 

Saint Amant was of their number, and his 
Solitude, written here, ran into several editions, 
and was popular for many years. At night, 
after dinner, they would leave the chateau, 
and walk through the summer night, along the 
cliffs overlooking the sea to Sauzon, a port three 
miles away, named after the Saxons who had 
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most reliable general, de Gondi, whom he 
elevated to be Marquis de Belle-Ile, and at the 
same time appointed him ambassador to the 
Court of England. It seemed cunning strategy. 
This was better than pre-Cambrian rocks and 
the records of Romans long dead. But I wanted 
to shake off Madame, and read on by myself. 
I glanced at other framed anecdotes, and saw 
that my countrymen came into the story often. 
The thing was to come when Madame’s attention 
was distracted by the presence of other visitors. 
I had come too early in the morning. I promised 
her another visit, and left. 

I had no apprehension on that first morning 
that this rocky eminence, rising from the Atlan- 
tic, ten miles long, and at the widest part only 
three miles across, would grip me as it did. The 
circumstances were peculiar. In 1763, at the 
end of the Seven Years’ War, England, which 
had occupied Belle-Ile for three years, had ceded 
it to France for Acadia in Nova Scotia, and the 
entire French population of Acadia had been 
transported back to Belle-Ile. I am, by up- 
bringing, and by origin, a Canadian. By chance, 
then, I had come, like Macaulay’s New Zea- 
lander, and during my stay I met families whose 
great-great-grandfathers had come from Canada 
and who preserved the tradition of their Cana- 
dian origin as a sign of something distinguished, 
ancient, and pure. 

On my next visit to the Musée, a few days 
later, I discovered what a rich literary back- 
ground this little island could boast. De 
Gondi’s grandson had been a man of literary 
tastes and had gathered around him in the 
citadel a magnificent court of wits, poets and 
scholars, all like him, young, adventurous, 


first settled it. Here, a retired French officer, 
Bruyére de la Plante, a brave soldier who had 
lost an eye, had the privilege of running the inn 
and of selling tobacco, and there the wits would 
collect after dark, and hold their sessions, at 
tables outside the inn on a warm summer’s night, 
or inside under smoky lanterns when the wind 
same from the west and rain threatened. 

What rich talk there must have been on 
those nights, what songs and bursts of laughter, 
what passion felt and expressed. Under the 
Gondis, says the beautiful script of Madame 
L’ Archiviste, ‘‘the islanders were privileged and 
happy.’ Even the cowherds, the tillers of the 
field, and the humble fishermen delighted in 
the glory of the chateau and its brave young 
inhabitants. 

Belle-Ile-en-Mer is crossed by two main 
roads, one running from north to south and the 
other intersecting this at right angles in 
the middle of the island. The east side faces the 
mainland of France, the west side the open 
Atlantic. On each side the cliffs, intersected by 
numerous little bays and coves, rise abruptly to 
a height of about 75 to 100 feet. The island isa 
plateau, covered with coarse grass, heather and 
broom, but every now and then on this smooth 
surface a narrow declivity appears, dropping 
down almost to sea level and appearing like a 
dark green gash in the lighter green surrounding 
it; here the vegetation is luxurious, almost 
tropical. On the eastern side of the island the 
rocks are smooth-faced, the cliffs sharp-edged, 
the tides gentle and lapping. On the western 
side rollers came in from the Atlantic. 

These have washed the rocks into curious 
shapes. Grottoes and caves appear at low tide, 
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and it is mysterious and eerie to walk thro sh 
them, and hear, as in a sea-shell held to the  :r, 
the wind and the waves now whispering, iow 
roaring, now telling a muttered confidence, 1 >w 
in anguish or in rage, as the wind and the i.de 
pour through other tunnels close at hand. 

The two intersecting main roads are 1m 
adamised, and are satisfactory for motor tra‘ 
The roads leading down to the beaches are c:rt 
tracks, but they are sufficiently wide to tak: 
car, and usually there is a farm-yard or sore- 
where else to turn round in at the end. Tue 
beaches are all sand, and on most of them there 
are two or three picturesque rocks about 20 or 
25 feet in height and with a circumference at 
the base of about 100 feet. These trap the out- 
going tide and preserve clear little pools in 
which starfish and underwater plants of a tropical 
nature flourish. I saw naked little French 
children wading in them for hours on end, and 
sometimes, when the pools were deeper, French- 
men, appearing formidable and fantastic in a 
species of large goggles with a tube attachment 
through which to breathe, descending to these 
pellucid depths, or lying there face downwards, 
floating prone upon the surface and groping 
underneath for minutes at a time while their 
eyes took in the wonders of that flowering 
minute world, wavering and pulsating with life 
in the clear depths. 

There are three small towns—Le Palais, the 
capital, Sauzon and Locmaria—in which one 
could stay comfortably at from 10s. to 15s. a 
day en pension. The walking is excellent, and 
the island so small that views of the sea can be 
had from nearly every point on it. The sea 
fishing is very good, We fished for mackerel 
every day from the rocks within a hundred 
yards of our hotel in Le Palais, and it is possible 
to engage a fishing-boat for a few shillings to go 
out to sea if bigger fish are wanted. The sardine 
boats that leave port every dawn, returning 
about noon, will generally gladly take a passen- 
ger. To watch the sun come up over the great, 
calm sea, and in the distance see the cliffs of 
the céte sauvage lit by the morning sun, is an 
experience not to be forgotten. 

One hot morning we drove to Pointe aux 
Poulaines, the most northerly point of the island, 
where Sarah Bernhardt’s villa stood and the 
fortress that she owned stands on a little prc- 
montory looking out over the sea. The villa was 
destroyed by the Germans, for some secret, 
strategic reason of their own, but the fortress, 
no doubt useful for some purpose, and at least 
appropriate. to their activities, has been pre- 
served. That morning the peace of the little 
promontory was undisturbed, save at one time, 
when a bus debouched upon the cliff a party of 
French sightseers under the direction ofa voluble 
guide. But they quickly departed. Then the 
cliff tops were left to the seagulls and to us. 
Below the fortress and the site of the chateau 
was a little jade sea, caught between giant rocks 
that rose 100 feet above its surface. I climbed 
down to the base of these rocks and sat just 
above the still water. The tide was rising, and 
with every movement of the sea one could hear 
the gurgle and sighing breath of water, searching 
restlessly among fresh crannies and channels in 
the surrounding rock. The wailing cry of the 
seagulls was the only other sound. It was easy 
to imagine how pleasant life must have been in 
those days before the Germans first came to 
destroy Europe, when the great tragedienne 
declaimed on those cliffs and the music of Rey- 
naldo Hearn, who was a familiar of the house, 
floated out of the chateau, and art had its place 
beside this amethyst sea. 

It is strange that the English should not 
have favoured the island more as a holiday 
resort. Few parts of France have a closer con- 
nection with England. The names of several 
villages date from the English occupation in the 
18th century. An occasional English yacht slips 
into the harbour to refuel or draw water on its 
way south. Some few English visitors include 
in a tour of Brittany a one-day excursion to 
Belle-Ile. But the little island, lying so beauti- 
fully between its two seas—the sea of Brittany 
and the Atlantic—with its long history and its 
traditional contact with Britain, deserves more 
than just a fleeting visit. 

The photographs illustrating this article are 
by R. Missey, Le Palais. 
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FONTS OF LEAD - 


NONTS never fail of interest,’’ wrote 

4 Sir Lawrence Weaver 40 years ago, 
“. at the beginning of a paper on lead 
That is true enough, but the 
popular generalisation that in many 
churches the font is the oldest object may 
pe haps be a little less applicable to lead 
than to stone fonts, for most of England’s 
lead fonts (in all, some 29 or 30) date from 
the late 12th or early 13th century. 


foiits. 


Oxfordshire has only two lead fonts, 
but the example in Dorchester Abbey 
may be ranked among the three most 
handsome in our island (Fig. 3). The 
main ornament (which is in good con- 
dition) consists of eleven figures sitting 
underarches. The figures are haloed, and 
are thought, to represent different 
positions of Christ in glory. The usual 
description of the font as late Norman 
seems fair enough : certainly the sugges- 
tions of a pre-Norman date, though made 
by the late Professor Freeman and other 
authorities, will not stand careful 
scrutiny. 

The motif of an arcade with figures 
may be found again and again in lead 
fonts in other counties, and it appears 
in much less prominent form in Oxfordshire’s 
other lead font (Fig. 4), which is at Warborough, 
the parish adjoining Dorchester’s eastern bound- 
ary. Warborough’s font retains the marks of the 
locks to secure a cover (in 1236 locked covers 
for fonts were ordered by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury lest the hallowed water be stolen for 
use in black magic), and this Warborough font 
was evidently made by the same craftsman as the 
Long Wittenham (Berkshire) font, which was 
illustrated in Country LIFE of January 7, 1949. 
There used also to be a lead font at Clifton 
Hampden, which adjoins Long Wittenham in 
the Dorchester-Warborough direction, but the 
vicar and churchwardens had it melted down 
about 1840 “ because it was unshapely.”’ 

The lead: fonts at Childrey and Woolstone in 
Berkshire are remarkable for their primitive 
character or feeling. In fact, however, the 
Childrey font (Fig. 5), with its full-faced figures 
of 12 bishops in relief, vested in albs and 
chasubles, with low mitres, pastoral staffs and 
vooks, is probably 13th-century and rather later 
than the more elaborate Dorchester font. 

The unusually small font at Woolstone 
(Figs. 1 and 2) is particularly interesting because 
the odd decoration of the lead is thought to com- 
memorate the timber construction of some ear- 
lier wooden church. (This interpretation was put 





3,4 and 5.—FONTS OF LEAD AT DORCHESTER ABBEY, OXFORDSHIRE 
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forward by the late Dr. Alfred C. Fryer in the 
year 1900, in The Archaeological Journal, Volume 
57. This is much the best and most detailed 
general account of England’s lead fonts that has 
appeared anywhere at any time, but it omits 
two lead fonts whose existence was reported 
after its publication. The primitive character 
of the Woolstone font has prompted suggestions 
that it may be pre-Norman, but some of the 
uncertain decoration seems to illustrate pointed 
arch windows of a post-Norman style. 

Doubts about the present number of lead 
fonts in England, and particularly in Berkshire, 
are complicated by the question, ‘“What is a 
lead font?’’ The best authorities state that 
Berkshire has only three lead fonts (Long 
Wittenham, Chili rey and Woolstone), but half 
a century ago W. RK. Lethaby mentioned ex- 
amples at Woolh: mpton and Clewer. Enquiries 
recently made reveal that there is no lead font 
at Woolhampton, and that the font at Clewer, 
as it now stands, is certainly not a lead font in 
the usual sense of the term. 

Gloucestershire is the county with the 
largest number of lead fonts (8). The absence of 
lead fonts from the neighbouring county of 
Somerset seems the more remarkable because of 
lead-mines in the Mendips, but the explanation 
may possibly be that Somerset had more than 
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LEAD FONT AT WOOLSTONE. BERKSHIRE, AND 
(right) 2.—DETAIL OF THE DECORATION, This is thought 
to commemorate the timber construction of an earlier wooden 
church 


its share of the civil conflicts in the 17th century, 
when bullets were required. (Some of the Duke 
of Monmouth’s men even stripped lead from the 
roof of Wells Cathedral.) Occasionally the font 
at Pitcombe has been described as lead, but it is 
stone. Herefordshire shares Oxfordshire’s score 
with two lead fonts; one (Aston Ingham) is 
the latest in England, for it carries the date 1689, 
Derbyshire and Lincolnshire, which have 
the most northerly lead fonts in the island, each 
have one. Other counties with one lead font 
each are Norfolk, Buckinghamshire, Surrey, 
Hampshire and Dorset, the last of which has, at 
Wareham, a handsome example roughly compar- 
able with the Dorchester font, but unique because 
of its hexagonal form and solid construction. 
But for the “convertibility”’ of lead—and 
not only into bullets—there would undoubtedly 
be more lead fonts : some must have been taken 
during the spoliations in Henry VIII’s reign, and 
Sir Lawrence Weaver recalled that so lately as 
1878 the lead font of St. Nicholas at Wade, Isle 
of Thanet, was “restored” by the church re- 
storers to the condition of pig lead. There may 
now be a slight chance of other lead fonts, 
unrecognised under paint or other coverings, 
being brought to light. Dr. Fryer mentioned 


that Lincolnshire’s one lead font (a fine one) 
was found at Barnetby-le-Wold in a shed. 


(NORMAN), WARBOROUGH, OXFORDSHIRE (13th- 


CENTURY) AND CHILDREY, BERKSHIRE (13th-CENTURY). The first of these is reputed to be one of the three finest in the country 
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LANDSCAPE IN FRENCH ART — 5 peyvs surron 


= — ‘ sree rete ram rR _ 
HE exhibition of French landscape art at rs : 2 : a 4 


Burlington House has been arranged by 

the Direction des Relations Culturelles, the 
Royal Academy and the Arts Council, under the 
recently-signed Anglo-French cultural conven- 
tion. It brings together under one theme a 
considerable array of tapestries, paintings, draw- 
ings and prints drawn from public and private 
collections in this country and abroad; except 
for one item, a set of late 14th-century Arras or 
Tournai tapesteries from Chatsworth, they range 
in date from the 16th to the late 19th centuries. 
It is an exhibition that not only delights the 
eye and reveals unexpected pleasures, but illu- 
minates the development of a national school. 
The French attitude to Nature and to 
landscape is clearly a particular and an indivi- 
dual one. If by landscape we mean an expanse 
of open country bathed in light and atmosphere, 
where man feels at one with Nature and is over- 
awed by its powers, then that concept is hardly 
the French one. Though Claude, Moreau, 
Rousseau and Sisley restricted themselves to 
pure landscape painting, the majority of French 
artists did not. On the contrary, the French 
painter embarks on an excursion when he enters 
the country, and the theories of the studio often 
run in his head. He does not forget that he is 
there for a purpose and takes pains to avoid 
fusing his personality into the scene; he desires 
to remain himself and eschews pantheism. He 
is prepared to express his pleasure in a view, to 
point a contrast to urban life, to provide a back- 
ground for some human activity, or to investi- 
gate the problems of pictorial composition. 


~ oe : —A SACRIFICE TO APOLLO, BY 
: CLAUDE. One of the French landscape 
paintings on exhibition at Burlington House. 
2.—DETAIL FROM THE GATHERING 
OF THE ASHES OF PHOCION, BY 
OLAS POUSSIN 


Unlike a Giovanni Bellini or a Rubens, who 
conceived landscape as a projection of the uni- 
verse itself, he considers it as a means of relating 
his own experiences. Yet there is one exception 
to this rule, Cézanne. 

The French artist does not forget that his 
attitude to Nature and to landscape was shaped 
by the miniaturists, and by the language of 
symbolism. From the very beginning, he was 
prepared to enclose a portion of Nature and 
inhabit it; he was concerned to shape a garden, 
a formal garden. This has remained his constant 
preoccupation. Inthe 16thcentury, for instance, 
Antoine Caron considered The Triumph of 
Summer (Fig. 3) as an opportunity not for 
delighting in the season and celebrating the 
luxuriance of flowers, but for painting a décor 
where his figures, ancestors of the féte galante, 
engage in amorous and gastronomic pursuits. 
It was an artificial conception designed to create 
an illusion, not of space and atmosphere, but of 
an ideal world. Even the anonymous painter of 
the fascinating School of Fontainebleau picture, 
The Threshers, depicts a scene which for all its 
apparent reality has an air of fantasy and in 
which he is equally interested in experimenting 
in formal relations—in the pattern of the horses 
on the left, or of the haystack and view behind. 
His was an exercise in rational painting fore- 
shadowing Poussin and the Cubists. 

In French painting, Nature, as the exhibi- 
tion shows, is at all times subjugated to human 
control. For Nicolas Poussin, the landscape was 
a challenge to his science. As in The Gathering 
of the Ashes of Phocion (Fig. 2), the scene is 
divided into a series of compartments, each of 
which may be enjoyed for its own sake, and 
which indicates that Nature is seen through 
a magnifying glass. Yet there is a purpose in 
his method. He was anxious to show that he 
was a master of pictorial composition, who had 
digested the lessons of the Italians, and that he 
could establish the formation of a landscape by 
means of verticals and horizontals; he was no 
less eager to show the bonds between man and 
Nature. He could not establish this at once in 
the manner of Giovanni Bellini, whom he copied, 
but had to prove his point step by step. 

For all the struggles that mark his painting 
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3.—THE TRIUMPH OF SUMMER, BY ANTOINE CARON 


and many of the pictures shown on this 
occasion are frankly dull and academic—he does 
achieve his aim in his finest works; the solidity 
of landscape is rendered and its position in space 
expressed. It is this desire to render the heart 
of the matter which relates him to Courbet, 
Cézanne, Seurat and the Cubists. It suggests 
perhaps that for all his rationalism and _ his 
conscious knowledge of his own ability, he was 
also eager to come to terms with Nature and the 
inexplicable. The problem was how to submit. 
Even with Claude, Nature can hardly be faced 
for its own sake, though in his drawings, rather 
too many of which are exhibited, the freshness 
and spontaneity of his approach and his desire 
to catch Nature on the wing are apparent. 
What is so fascinating about Claude is the way 
in which his silvery recessions are designed, as 
in A Sacrifice to Apollo (Fig. 1), not only to 
render a landscape in all its breadth and to 
invoke a mood, but to transport us into a 
different world. His appeal to the English 
Romantics is understandable. Though many of 
his paintings have suffered, the elegiac tone of 
his art is clear; as in the Enchanted Castle or the 
delicious Carlo and Ubaldo, the note, nostalgic 
and sensitive, is one of regret for a vanished age. 

Perhaps the status of French landscape art 
in the 17th and 18th centuries can be assessed 
only if it is seen as the projection of a rational 
and intellectual mind, and considered as a means 
of evasion. This concept is strikingly clear with 
Watteau. The elements that compose his land- 
scapes are few—a clump of trees, a fountain, 
a silvery hazy middle distance. But they suffice 
to suggest a personal world. In the Berlin 
version of The Embarkation for Cythera, the trees 
on the right, which suggest a Flemish origin, 
surrender to a misty background, symbolical of 
the theme itself. This landscape is not one we 
inhabit, but one which the artist creates for 
himself as a vehicle for his melancholy imagin- 
ation; it is as “‘ideal”’ as that of Claude, and the 
effect lies in suggestion rather than amplifica- 
tion. It is related to that desire for the past, and 
for a perfect existence, which is not absent from 
French literature, for all its acute observation of 
humanity. It comes, perhaps, from a realisation 
of the insubstantiality of dreams, yet an in- 
ability to forgo them. 

Inevitably, such a view of Nature was arti- 
ficial, though it had its charm. The artist con- 
structed a silken backcloth of landscape to the 
elegant world of the boudoir, one which Boucher 
captured in his tapestry La Tenture Chinoise, 
with its delicious tints and Rococo fantasy. 
Yet the French 18th-century artist was pre- 
pared to espouse naturalism more often than is 
usually imagined, as Watteau’s drawings or 


Fragonard’s landscapes, such as The Mound, in 
the Dutch manner, reveal. Though in the Age 
of the Salon, humanity plays the major part, 
the pure landscape of Houel and Desportes indi- 
cates the liberalism of the period; the artist was 
prepared to paint as he pleased. 

The delight in Nature for its own sake 
became more apparent in the 19th century. 
The Romantics, such as Delacroix, may have 
seen it as a means of projecting the essence of 
the theme, as in The Death of Hassan, where the 
landscape background possesses the requisite 
Byronic intensity. But for the Barbizon 
painters, Nature could suggest a contrast to the 
horrors of urban life and provide a return to 
simplicity, and one of the merits of this exhibi- 
tion is to suggest the 
need for the revaluation 
of this school. At all 
times, however, the 
artist was prepared 
to reveal his particular 
pleasure in a scene. 

Though Corot in his 
later phase was to 
indulge in feathery and 
woolly landscapes in the 
classical vein, the purity 
of his Italian or French 
views is amply attested; 
he could somehow, in 
a miraculous manner, 
provide a transcription 
in paint of the effect on 
the retina of a group 
of houses under a clear 
sky. It was also the 
tangible expression of 
one segment of Nature, 
comparable to, though 
less contrived than, that 
of Poussin. And it is 
curious to observe how 
in the 19th century, as in 
the earlier epoch, the 
twin attitude of the 
French painter to land- 
scape was repeated. The 
artist was enchanted by 
the visual aspect of a 
scene, by the shaft of 
light playing across a 
field with poppies or on 
thesnow; but healsosaw 
it as part of a larger 
vision, and as an oppor- 
tunity to celebrate the 
pleasures of existence. 
Pissarro and Sisley were 
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4.—GIRLS 
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devoted to the chose vue, but Renoir and Monet 
desired to give an almost symbolical effect to 
their delight. Renoir, in his picture of Girls by 
the Sea (Fig. 4), or Monet rendering the impact 
of Venice on the eye, creates a landscape which, 
like that of Claude or Watteau, rests in the 
imagination rather than fact. 

Landscape was not only a means of express- 
ing pleasure in the moment; it also enabled the 
artist to investigate the structure of appear- 
ances. It was here that Cézanne, in his determin- 
ation to render the formal appearance of a scene 
by means of a fragmentary surface, parted com- 
pany with the Impressionists. In the superb 
Le Chateau Noir, he succeeded in giving the 
spatial position of the view, using his fluid, 
almost water-colour technique, but also in 
affirming its relation with Nature itself; in this 
manner his own personality was expunged to 
portray the essence of the theme. This same 
desire to penetrate to the substance of land- 
scape and depict its reality was shared by 
Seurat, who is not altogether shown to advan- 
tage in the exhibition. Yet sufficient paintings 
are present to show how his particular technique, 
which moved from Impressionism to Division- 
ism, was designed to achieve an image of 
stability, best seen in Une Baignade, at, the 
Tate. Once again, the line of continuity from 
Poussin is indicated. But stability, once 
achieved, was only temporary. As Gauguin’s 
landscapes suggest, the artist is constantly 
teased by his mirage of an ideal world, this time 
that of Tahiti, and by his desire to escape from 
19th-century materialism. 

When the exhibition is seen as a whole, the 
limitations of the French approach to landscape 
are clear. There is little spontaneity; Nature is 
seen tamed rather than in the raw. This was 
perhaps to be expected. Yet what is important 
is to examine the painter’s reactions to Nature, 
and not his shortcomings. The French attitude 
is essentially humanistic and urban; it is part 
of a culture which believes that man is all 
important. That the fully conscious French 
artist, aware of his distinct and personal sen- 
sations, is unable to submerge his individuality 
is not altogether surprising. If landscape is the 
creation of an illusion of Nature by means of 
light and space, it is at any rate something to 
be able to create an illusion based on reality 
and yet essentially cerebral. 
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HADDON HALL, DERBYSHIRE—-IV 
A SEAT OF THE DUKE OF RUTLAND a By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


Dorothy Vernon’s marriage brought Haddon in 1567 to John Manners, who completed the long gallery 
about 1603. The spectacular hanging gardens were evolved between c. 1500 and 1650 


HE last Vernon of Haddon ruled his 

Dales for half a century: from 1517, 

when he succeeded as a boy of nine, 
till 1567. Ruled is not too strong a word. 
Writing at the end of the century, Camden 
recalled how “the Sir George Vernon, who 
lived in our times, for his magnificent port and 
hospitality was called by the multitude Petty 
King of the Peak.’ The impression given by 
the anecdotes remembered of his reign is that 
he was a “‘character,’’ who maintained the 
self-contained way of life and patriarchal 
authority of his medizval forbears into the 
Elizabethan age. An authentic episode that 
illustrates not only his personality but his 
régime is the story of a pedlar, murdered in 
1565. The body was discovered in a lonely 
spot near a cottage which the pedlar had been 
seen to enter. The knight had the corpse, 
covered with a sheet, laid in the hall at 
Haddon and sent for the cottager, whom he 
questioned as to the pedlar’s whereabouts. 


The man denied ever having seen him, where-  1.—*DOROTHY VERNON’S BRIDGE” AND THE HANGING GARDENS. From S.W. 





upon the corpse was uncovered and Sir George 
ordered that all present should in succession 
touch it and declare their innocence of the 
murder. When his turn came in this primitive 
ritual, the suspect’s nerve broke and _ he 
rushed from the hall, succeeding in escaping 
as far as Ashford, the other side of Bakewell. 
Meanwhile the knight’s men had been assem- 











bled and mounted, and a party of them, 
coming up with the fugitive, hanged him on ( 
the spot. When Sir George was summoned to 
Westminster for this revival of droit du 
seigneur—or lynch law—the clerk twice called y 
on the “‘ King of the Peak”’ to present himself. 
He remained seated, till called on as Sir : 
George Vernon, when he stepped forward. 
Since, however, he had been summoned as 

the King of the Peak, the indictment fell i 
through, so that he was only admonished ; 
formally and discharged—the Court pre- 

sumably satisfied that the old chieftain’s 
action, though irregular, had _ sufficiently 
served the cause of justice. ; 

Two years later he died, when the great 
Vernon estate was divided. Tong and other ’ 
properties passed to his elder daughter : 
Margaret, who had married Sir Thomas ; 
Stanley, son of the 3rd Earl of Derby; and 
Haddon with its ancestral domain to Dorothy, 
wife of John Manners, second son of the ; 
Ist Earl of Rutland. 

The whole romantic story of Dorothy 
Vernon’s elopement from the Hall, during the : 
festivities of her sister’s marriage, is appar- , 
ently an early 19th-century fabrication. The ’ 
tale is believed to have been first worked up, 
or at least published, by a lady who wrote 
under the nom de plume of Silverpen.* 

Its beauty, if a fabrication, is its visual 
circumstantiality : every move of Dorothy’s 
elopement can be traced in the romantic 
setting, the principal features of which, how- 
ever, when examined critieally, prove to be 
many years later in date. According to the 7. 
story, Sir George and Lady Vernon dis- ae. 
approved of their younger daughter’s fond- ; 
ness for Sir John Manners, an ardent lover 
who was compelled to disguise himself as a 
forester about the place in order to have meet- 
ings with the jealously guarded girl. On the Be 

: occasion of Margaret Vernon’s wedding (in ; 





* Eliza Meteyard, fl. 1833-79. Well known for her Life of 
Josiah Wedgwood, but contributed fiction to numerous magazines 


2.—_STEPS AND TERRACES. Immediately above is the chapel in mid-century and published several novels, which I have not ; 


examined. 
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3.—THE TERRACE, UPPER GARDEN, AND LONG GALLERY 


1558) a great ball was held in the long gallery 
(Fig. 8), from which Dorothy slipped away 
and escaped through the adjoining ante-room 
by the door (Fig. 10) to the garden. Hurrying 
along the yew-shaded terrace (Fig. 3) she 
descended the graceful flight of steps and 
then the steep flight (Fig. 2) to the pack- 
horse bridge (Fig. 1). There Manners awaited 
her with horses and bore her to a place of his 
father’s, Aylesford, in Leicestershire, where 
they were married next day. 

The setting is perfect. The long gallery, 
though not given its present form till after 
her death by her husband, was probably in 
existence by 1558. But the door is referred 
to as ‘‘new”’ in 1650, and, though there were 
almost certainly gardens of some kind here 
in her time, the romantic terrace was pretty 
certainly not made till Charles I’s reign. 
The “plot,” too, is not very probable. Sir 
George may have had other intentions for his 
younger daughter, but the second son of the 
Earl of Rutland would seem as eligible as 
the Earl of Derby’s. And the effigy of 
Dorothy on their tomb at Bakewell— 
admittedly 30 years later and perhaps by a 
clumsy artist—gives her a far from pre- 
possessing appearance. She died long before 
her husband, and it is curious that there is 
no picture of her, nor so much as her signa- 
ture, while, more mysterious still, the date 
of the marriage, run-away or not, is unknown. 
Whatever the reality, romance seems the 
wrong description of it. 

Nevertheless, the climb from the river to 
the lovely south front of Haddon is an exciting 
experience. A straight flight of 76 dry-laid 
steps mounts towards the chapel (Fig. 2). 
To one’s right extend successively three tiers 
of terraces stopped at right angles by the 
mass of the upper garden’s immense retaining 
walls (Fig. 4). These bastions, or rather 
embankments, are built in the local dry stone 
usage with very pronounced batter, in places 
60 degrees, and immense buttresses. Every- 
where great colonies of rock piants have 
established themselves in the joints, and roses 
climb over their surface. Froma landing 


at the top of the steps, in the angle formed 
by the aisle and chancel, a narrow terrace 
runs along the base of “the Earl’s apart- 
ments”’ with its corbelled oriels above, to the 
bow window of the parlour and great cham- 
ber, where there is the little south doorway 
to the house, and the upper garden opens out 
to one’s right. This, now a square expanse of 
lawn and rose beds, is overlooked by the three 
bow windows of the long gallery, from the 
east end of which projects another terrace. 
This is broken in its centre by the broad steps, 
called Dorothy Vernon’s, and topped by an 
arcaded balustrade, of which J. A. Gotch 
(Early Renaissance Architecture in England) 
truly remarked “‘the detail is quite simple, 
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there is no particular effort visible, everything 
seems to be there because it is wanted, but 
the whole effect is extremely picturesque.” 
It was the more so then. The garden and 
south front is the aspect of Haddon which 
has most changed in recent years. Against 
the upper terrace stood an ancient box hedge 
and over it hung the boughs of yews stand- 
ing on the terrace itself, while, yet higher 
and beyond, an avenue of sycamores, car- 
peted in spring with aconites, lined the 
topmost terrace of all. These trees, originally 
clipped, had grown unwieldy, burying both 
the terraces, one of which had been the 
bowling-green. There were also trees on the 
upper garden’s expanse, and the gallery 





4.—THE LOWER GARDEN BELOW “THE EARL’S APARTMENTS” 
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range was heavily overgrown with ivy, as were many ©. the 
embankment walls below. The late Duke, as part o his 
reconditioning of Haddon, decided to clear all away. The oss 
of picturesque atmosphere is no doubt considerable, ut 
justified and prudent. Yet the view may be advanced iat 
the main lawn, confronting the long architectural cliff of the 
gallery, should be broken either by nothing at all, or els: by 
bolder masses, formal in plan but free-growing (such as 
thickets of musk roses). Yet the clearance compensates by 
its revelation of the lovely lines of the gallery and terrace. 

Before viewing the scene of Miss Vernon’s flitting, the 


(Left) 5—PANELLING AND DOORWAY OF THE LONG 

GALLERY c. 1603. (Bottom left) 6—THE DOORWAY TO 

THE LONG GALLERY. (Below) 7.—ORPHEUS CHARM. 

ING THE BEASTS. Overmantel of modelled plaster in the 

east wing, attributed to the Hardwick stuccoist Abraham Smith 
c. 1600 


























question of how old are these majestic works must be con- 
sidered. There is evidence that the upper garden and the 
higher terraces were made between 1600 and 1650. But the 
relationship of ‘“‘ the Earl’s apartments” to the buttressed 
embankment above which it stands suggests that that terrace, 
or one on the same lines, was contrived at least as early as 
the oriel windows, probably added to this range by Sir George, 
which may perhays be dated 1545. This original timber gallery 
perched on the enclosing wall was compared last week to the 
early Tudor garden galleries of which records exist at Thorn- 
bury, and, if the analogy holds good, both this gallery and the 
space beneath it (along the face of the wall, where the gallery 
was probably supported on posts) may have been devised as 
early as the 15th century in relation to some kind of garden. 
In this connection the screen and doorway beside the north-west 
gate, leading apparently to a narrow garden along the west 
face, must be recalled. Little, however, would grow on these 
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stone ledges, so that a garth at a lower 
| would have been needed for such flowers 
anc vegetables as were cultivated. This may 
be the origin of the lower terrace (Fig. 4). 
Whatever the chronology, these tiers of dry 
stone embankments terracing the original 
limestone outcrop are most impressive 
demonstrations of how the natural contours 
were adapted to and shaped the growth of 
Haddon Hall. 

From the garden a door and passage 
beside the parlour lead to the hall, whence 
the staircase added in the second half of the 
16th century rises to the landing that gives 
access to the great chamber westwards. In 


lim 
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Vernon’s will of 1511, though some rooms are 
mentioned that were probably in the same 
position. The building must therefore in part 
be due to Sir George. But the visible 
decoration, and, on the analogy of Hardwick, 
probably the bows and all the present win- 
dows, were added by Sir John Manners. A 
window contains the date 1589, another the 
arms of the Ist Earl of Rutland, and of the 
6th Earl of Shrewsbury—who married the 
former’s daughter (John Manners’s sister) 
and, secondly, Bess of Hardwick. 

The decorative scheme of the panelling 
was, clearly, conceived to give textural rich- 
ness to this large, light, space; and achieved 
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spirit. Though made of oak throughout, all 
the panelling retains its original thin coating 
of paint, intended probably to simulate 
grained walnut—except where a small area 
was removed in 1888 in connection with a 
newspaper controversy on its authenticity. 
Its pale silvery colouring is beautiful, and 
the execution is superior to, for example, the 
contemporary walnut graining of the Brams- 
hill gallery. As to its date, the conjoined rose 
and thistle points to one after 1603, in which 
year Manners was knighted by James I. 
There is no close existing analogy to the 
general design, but the arched panels and 
Germanic character recur at Bolsover, in the 
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8.—_THE LONG GALLERY, BUILT BY SIR GEORGE VERNON ec. 1550, REDECORATED AND ALTERED BY SIR JOHN 


MANNERS, c. 1603. 


the opposite corner (Fig. 6) four semicircular 
steps of solid oak ascend to a small doorway. 
This side of the door, which is in two thick- 
nesses, is of wide boards framed round the 
edge and across the centre with diamond- 
shaped members, and with a fine iron lock. 
So we enter the long gallery, 110 ft. long, 
17 ft. wide, and 15 ft. high (Fig. 8). 

It has great windows of 12 mullioned 
and transomed lights on both sides, doubled 
at the end. The south side is symmetrical 
both outwardly and inwardly, with canted 
bows flanking the square central bow, which 
has 48 lights. This devotion to big areas of 
glass is reminiscent of Bess of Hardwick’s 
“more window than wall” at Hardwick, 
begun in 1591, to which other features in this 
part of Haddon suggest analogies. But the 
roof, hidden by the ceiling, is said to be “of 
early 16th-century type, with moulded spars, 
rafters and purlins, all showing traces of 
colour’’; the doorway by which we have just 
entered locks to be of the same date. There 
is no reference to a gallery in Sir Henry 


this effect better, perhaps, than in any gallery 
of the period. Its silvery walnut graining and 
copious enrichment were originally supple- 
mented by the colouring of the ceiling. But, 
when inspected closely (Fig. 5), broad effect 
is seen to have been obtained at the cost of 
scale and delicacy in detail (which Grinling 
Gibbons long afterwards discovered how to 
combine with it). The dado has alternately a 
joined fret pattern and “cut card”’ work in 
relief; the pilasters a sunk lattice pattern with 
fantastic capitals derived from a misconstrued 
Corinthian order; between them alternate 
large and small arched panels. Over the latter 
are shields of the Manners coat. In the frieze 
acanthus brackets, fairly accurately rendered, 
form compartments containing the Manners 
and Vernon crests, and the Rose and Thistle 
conjoined on one stem. All the ornament is 
heavy, and these frieze motifs are excessively 
out of scale, particularly with the delicate 
cresting of turrets and loopholed battlements 
which, in contrast to the Germanic-Renais- 
sance features elsewhere, is quite Gothic in 


The oak panelling retains its now silvery walnut graining 


same county, which John Smithson fitted up 
for Sir Charles Cavendish, 1612-20; and the 
general richness of effect has a distant echo 
in the painted panelling of the Presence 
Chamber at Hardwick, c. 1599. Several of 
the craftsmen at Hardwick (and Old Chats- 
worth c. 1580) have been identified as Derby- 
shire men, probably descendants of the 
medieval Derby-Nottingham alabaster men, 
and the markedly individual characteristics 
of the decoration in these four great Derby- 
shire houses point to a strongly developed 
local school of craftsmen. The resemblance 
of the Haddon gallery to Bolsover, and to a 
less degree to features at Hardwick, would be 
yet clearer had the ceiling, “ originally painted 
and gilded in a very rich manner,’’ retained 
more than the traces discovered. The soffit 
of the cornice still bears painted strapwork of 
similar design to the frieze in the Hardwick 
gallery. The pattern of the ceiling itself, of 
slender ribs in squares, quatrefoils, and 
lozenges, containing the Manners-Vernon 
coat, was widespread geographically c. 1600. 
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9.—* THE NEW DOOR” (c. 1650) CALLED DOROTHY VERNON’S. 


the east end of the long gallery 
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landscape, which has taken its place since 1933 (Fig 1). 
Near the east end of the gallery, the door show jn 
Fig. 5 gives into the ante-room (Fig. 10), whence the « or 
which probably was made c. 1649, opens to the garden. “he 
tapestry is one of a set of five Mortlake panels represer ng 
the Senses, in this case Scent, the other four of which ire 
on the gallery landing. It is probably the set mad. ‘or 
Charles I and sold in 1649 from Oatlands for £270. 

John Manners, who made Haddon his home f{. om 
1623 till 1679, was in a position to make such ac-ui- 
sitions. He inherited the Earldom in 1641 and siJjed 
with Parliament in the Civil War n which, true to «he 
tradition of the Hall, neither he nor it took active 
part. Belvoir was beseiged and ruined, but at Haddon 
life went on much as it had in the Wars of the Roses, 
and the Earl went on with the garden. The remark- 
able series of Steward’s Accounts, complete from 1549 
at no time make any reference to building operations, 
but do contain a few entries in 1649-50 for building a 
garden wall “beginning at the new door of the Orange 
Chamber (the ante-room) and so following the upper 
side of the Bowling Alley’’—that is, the terrace from 
Dorothy Vernon’s doer and past the end of the gallery 
(Fig. 9), beyond which is the arcaded balustrade. This 
and the balustrade on the steps of the “new door’”’ are 
so similar that the former may well have been built 
little earlier. These were apparently the last operations 
in Haddon’s evolution. 

The Steward’s Accounts make their last reference to 
the family’s being in residence in 1702—the year before 
the Dukedom was conferred on the 9th Earl. The 3rd 
Duke is said to have stayed here occasionally between 
1721 and 1779, but it was he who finally dismantled the 
Hall to the condition in which it was discovered by 
the first romantic tourists, and much as it continued, 
till the return of the Marquess of Granby, later 9th Duke, 
in 1912. The photographs accompanying this record of 
eight centuries pay tribute to the debt that is owed to 
him for the preservation of this wonderful trust, to 
maintaining which the present Duke is no less deter- 
mined, but in which the public have now the oppor- 
tunity and the responsibility to share. 

In conclusion, a note and an acknowledgment. A 
number of interesting rooms, besides those illustrated, 
are in the north and west ranges. But they are not now 
accessible, and would add little of especial note to this 
account. In its preparation I have in places departed 
from conclusions advanced in previous publications, to 
which, however, I have been much indebted, chiefly the 
books on the Hail by F. M. Cheetham (1904), E. Le Blanc 
Smith (1906), Miss R. Carrington’s Guide (1947), and the 
fruits of the late W. A. Carrington’s indefatigable 
researches into the Belvoir muniments, mostly published 
by the Derbyshire Archeological Society. The help of his 
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son, Mr. A. Carrington, has been invaluable. 


10.—ANTE-ROOM (FORMERLY ORANGE ROOM) AND “DOROTHY Haddon Hall and Gardens are open to the public daily, 


VERNON’S DOOR.” The tapestry one of The Senses, Mortlake, first half of except Sundays, from April 1 to October 31, from 11 a.m. 
the 17th century to6 p.m., admission 2s. 


The probability that some of the same craftsmen 
worked at these two great Derbyshire houses that were 
allied by marriage is rendered more certain by the 
plaster overmantel relief in a room in the east wing 
(Fig. 7). It represents Orpheus and the Beasts, among 
which are introduced the Manners Peacock and the 
Vernon Boar. The general treatment, and that of the 
trees, animals, and the spray of flowers held by one of 
the terminal figures, is, I should say, identical with that 
of the celebrated frieze in the Presence Chamber at 
Hardwick modelled by Abraham Smith of Ashford from 
prints by Crispin de Passe. 

In its present bare state, the gallery’s noble floor 
of wide oak boards is well seen; they are said to have 
all been cut from the same tree, from the root of which 
the semi-circular steps at the door were hewn. But an 
inventory of 1621 furnishes it with chairs, couches, 
and stools covered in black, red and green stuff, with 
carpets on the tables and cushions in the windows of 
velvet or tapestry. Another of 1641 adds couches and 
20 “backe chaires”’ richly covered, adding an organ 
and two “harpsicalls” to the cupboard of viols listed 
in 1621. Over the chimney was “‘a great picture,’ thought 
to represent Thomyris, Queen of the Massagetae 
with the head of Cyrus. A strip of this was incorporated 11.——HADDON HALL, BY REX WHISTLER. Overmantel panel in the long 
by Rex Whistler in the right side of his characteristic gallery 
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A DELVE TO DOMESDAY 


Written and Illustrated by G. RIDSDILL SMITH 


LETTER in Country LIFE about the 
A carved stone in the garden at Nun 

* Monkton Priory, Yorkshire, sent me to 
my shelves to verify a date—a fatal move, for to 
find it I had to look through several books con- 
nected with some amateur excavation and re- 
search that I began thirty years ago, and never 
finished. Once open, these books would not let 
me go. 

The site we were excavating was that of a 
Domesday, perhaps Danish, manor, now grass- 
covered and shaded by sycamore trees, with a 
moat on three sides. To the north was a legend- 
ary ford over the Ouse, connected by a few 
miles of field path and track with Ermine Street ; 
west lay Redhouse Wood, a famous covert im- 
mortalised by Lionel Edwards in his Hunting 
Sketch-Book ; south was the deer park, with lime 
avenue and Inigo Jones gateposts, but 
no deer since the first war, when they 
were all shot for the pot (something 
more went into the pot, though, for the 
fallow deer is a creature of poetry and 
medieval romances, of tapestry, her- 
aldry, hunting and fairy tale, soft-eyed, 
swiftand dappled with sunlight—unlike 
his successor in the park, the thick- 
necked bullock fattening for market): 
and east rose the Tudor-Jacobean 
house itself, Redhouse, disastrously 
restored in Victorian times. 

My fellow-digger was a little 
Yorkshireman—David our cowman- 
who, while serving in the R.F.C. had 
had the novel experience of involun- 
tarily taking the air on the wing tipofan 
aeroplane, and makinga circuit thereon. 

“T’oother chaps walked me about 
fer a ’alf hour when we gets down,” he 
said, ‘‘i’ case I’d collapse o’ shock’’— 
precautionary measures I often needed 
after some of his other tales. But he 
was a most entertaining and optimistic 
digger, sure of finding burjed treasure 
in every spadeful, or of breaking into 
the secret passage reputed to run two 
miles under wood and river from our 
site to Nun Monkton Priory. To all 
sceptics his shocked retort was : ‘‘ Why, 
it were natural fer our B.c. forefathers 
ti burrow !” 

Our technique was primitive. We 
probed the ground with a long pointed 
metal rod, which sometimes crunched 
through tiles on to brick, or clanged 
on cobblestones, or else sank silently 
into blue cheese-like clay. We sifted 
each spadeful of earth, separating the 
glass, metal, bone and earthenware 
objects into different tins. When day- 
light failed (for we had to dig mostly in 
the evenings) we would go indoors and 
huddle over the sink, scrubbing earth off our 
finds, or heat up shapeless lumps of metal in the 
fire, then plunge them, hissing-hot, into cold 
water and watch, through the steam, the foreign 
matter flake off and the thing take shape as a 
key or buckle or spur, or else dissolve into noth- 
ing at all. 

As the weeks went by, the floor of my room 
slowly filled with boxes of yellow and green 
glaze, bones, teeth, opalescent glass and bits of 
metal. By itself, in a special box, was a 13th- 
century silver torque, found deep in blue clay 
and thought, at first, by David, to be, from its 
greenness, a packet of cigarettes from _ his 
pocket. On an empty whisky-case stood a 
broken quern of pink grit-stone, four-petalled 
and ribbed like a huge and rather ugly rose. We 
found much rubbish as well, including the front 
forks of a bicycle, which we drew, inch by inch, 
vith excessive care, from the odorous ooze of 
the moat. 

“P’raps ’e pedalled away from t’battle on 
it !’’ snorted David, as he hurled it, Excalibur- 
like in its halq of water drops, back to the moat. 

The clamour of a rookery will always take 
me back to those days, for it was the ceaseless 
sound background to all our work. Sometimes 
[ climbed the sycamores in spring, going up 


through fathoms of greenery till I came out on 
top and saw the swaying nests full of slate-quilled 
youngsters, frozen to stillness in obedience to 
their parents, who were wheeling high above 
them in the windy air. Here in sunshine were 
the present and the future—animallife unchanged 
by progress but older than man. There, below, 
in green shade, lay man’s past that had changed 
with each generation. 

But whatever still lies hidden there under 
the grass, much lay (and still lies) unexplored on 
library shelves among manorial documents and 
collections of letters at the British Museum. 
From the Domesday holder, choicely named 
Ernuin Catnase, I found that the manor had 
passed to a Plantagenet family who, like Robin 
Hood, took delight in robbing rich merchants 
and poaching the Abbdot’s preserves, and doubt- 


REDHOUSE, YORKSHIRE, THE HOME OF SIR 


THE DAYS OF HIS OWNERSHIP 


less paid for their follies by surveying the King’s 
stanks, stakes and kiddles and acquiring rich 
wards with jolly names like Laderina de Bella 
Aqua or Marmaduke de Tweng. But they 
rendered service, one lucky young man being 
ordered ‘‘to stay with the king with 20 men-at- 
arms and 20 mounted archers, to have in war 
£200 and in peace the same as other bannerets 
of the royal retinue.’’ In Elizabeth’s reign the 
property changed hands, and a whole collection 
of new family papers had to be examined, the 
most personal of which was the diary of a famous 
Yorkshire cavalier, Sir Henry Slingsby. 

Typical of the loyal country gentlemen of 
those troubled days, he was devoted to his 
family and his home, which he heautified in the 
spirit of the Latin tag—Sic nos non nobis: so 
we build not for ourselves—carved over the 
chapel door; to his estate, which he improved 
with wise planting and trying out such experi- 
ments as ‘“‘a point of Husbandry new grown in 
fashion, of burning ye swarth they mean to 
plough”’; even to the welfare of his cooks, a suc- 
cession of confirmed drunkards always “stealing 
abroad to enjoy ye vice of drunkennesse.”’ But, 
aboveall, was his loyalty to the King, for whom he 
raiséd a regiment and fought through the war 
and at Marston Moor, within sight of his home. 


So uncompromising a foe to Parliament was he 
that for years after the war he had to live in 
hiding—‘‘ kept so close wthin my house yt they 
could never tell where I was.”’ 

From where David and I worked we could 
see the doorway (now bricked up) where they 
got him at last one night and carried him off to 
London for trial and execution on Tower Hill. 
Some of the bricks that we dug up were used to 
repair the wall, and the very tree roots we 
wrestled with must have dated back to 1649, 
when his man, who had gone through the war 
with him, “‘set ye Grove of Sycamores by ye 
Green, wch many years ago had been ye site of 
ye house wch is now call’d Redhouse.”’ 

Here, too, had worked Peter Clark, who 
“was for no curiosity in Guardening, but ex- 
ceeding laborious in grafting, setting and sow- 
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HENRY SLINGSBY, 
DURING THE CIVIL WAR 


ing; wch extream labour shortn’d his days.” 
Perhaps it was he who kept trim the grave of the 
horse that won a race at York in 1633, when the 
King was staying at Redhouse. We came on the 
bones ot this horse under the equine statue and 
commemorative stones carved by the Dutch- 
man who also carved the Nun Monkton stone 
that set me off on this chase. 

So what ? What of all this deciphering of 
letters and documents, this digging up of the 
relics of those who had lived here—from power- 
ful Commissioners of Array who mustered the 
archers and foot of the County by their thou- 
sands for the King’s French and Scottish wars, 
down to the humble steward who ‘always 
would make his accounts streight to a farthing; 
if he did misreckon he took ye loss to himself”’ ? 
Well, there was the fun of searching for some- 
thing and finding we knew not what; the satis- 
faction of making up a mental picture, however 
imperfect, of manorial life from Domesday to 
Restoration ; much documentary evidence of the 
contribution that an insignificant manor like 
this had made to English history; an escape, 
perhaps, in the Bunbury tradition, from other 
less earnest and interesting occupations; and 
always the chance that we might, in our inno- 
cence, start some historical hare. 
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landscape, which has taken its place since 1933 (Fig. 11). 
Near the east end of the gallery, the door shown :1 
Fig. 5 gives into the ante-room (Fig. 10), whence the doo, 
which probably was made c. 1649, opens to the garden. TI 2 
tapestry is one of a set of five Mortlake panels representin / 
the Senses, in this case Scent, the other four of which ai 
on the gallery landing. It is probably the set made fcr 
Charles I and sold in 1649 from Oatlands for £270. 

John Manners, who made Haddon his home fron: 
1623 till 1679, was in a position to make such acqui 
sitions. He inherited the Earldom in 1641 and _ side 
with Parliament in the Civil War n which, true to th 
tradition of the Hall, neither he nor it took activ: 
part. Belvoir was beseiged and ruined, but at Haddo1 
life went on much as it had in the Wars of the Roses 
and the Earl went on with the garden. The remark 
able series of Steward’s Accounts, complete from 1549 
at no time make any reference to building operations, 
but do contain a few entries in 1649-50 for building a 
garden wall “beginning at the new door of the Orang« 
Chamber (the ante-room) and so following the upper 
side of the Bowling Alley’’—that is, the terrace from 
Dorothy Vernon’s doer and past the end of the gallery 
(Fig. 9), beyond which is the arcaded balustrade. This 
; and the balustrade on the steps of the “new door”’ are 

ceases , so similar that the former may well have been built 
—*THE NEW DOOR” (c. 1650) CALLED DOROTHY VERNON’S. Beside little earlier. These were apparently the last operations 
the east end of the long gallery in Haddon’s evolution. 

The Steward’s Accounts make their last reference to 
the family’s being in residence in 1702—the year before 
the Dukedom was conferred on the 9th Earl. The 3rd 
Duke is said to have stayed here occasionally between 
1721 and 1779, but it was he who finally dismantled the 
Hall to the condition in which it was discovered by 
the first romantic tourists, and much as it continued, 
till the return of the Marquess of Granby, later 9th Duke, 
in 1912. The photographs accompanying this record of 
eight centuries pay tribute to the debt that is owed to 
him for the preservation of this wonderful trust, to 
maintaining which the present Duke is no less deter- 
mined, but in which the public have now the oppor- 
tunity and the responsibility to share. 

In conclusion, a note and an acknowledgment. A 
number of interesting rooms, besides those illustrated, 
are in the north and west ranges. But they are not now 
accessible, and would add little of especial note to this 
account. In its preparation I have in places departed 
from conclusions advanced in previous publications, to 
which, however, I have been much indebted, chiefly the 
books on the Hall by F. M. Cheetham (1904), E. Le Blanc 
Smith (1906), Miss R. Carrington’s Guide (1947), and the 
fruits of the late W. A. Carrington’s indefatigable 
researches into the Belvoir muniments, mostly published 
by the Derbyshire Archeological Society. The help of his 
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—iiiees , eile ; sail son, Mr. A. Carrington, has been invaluable. 
10.—ANTE-ROOM (FORMERLY ORANGE ROOM) AND “DOROTHY Haddon Hall and Gardens are open to the public daily, 
VERNON’S DOOR.” The tapestry one of The Senses, Mortlake, first half of except Sundays, from April 1 to October 31, from 11 a.m. 

the 17th century to6 p.m., admission 2s. 


The probability that some of the same craftsmen 
worked at these two great Derbyshire houses that were 
allied by marriage is rendered more certain by the 
plaster overmantel relief in a room in the east wing 
(Fig. 7). It represents Orpheus and the Beasts, among 
which are introduced the Manners Peacock and the 
Vernon Boar. The general treatment, and that of the 
trees, animals, and the spray of flowers held by one of 
the terminal figures, is, I should say, identical with that 
of the celebrated frieze in the Presence Chamber at 
Hardwick modelled by Abraham Smith of Ashford from 
prints by Crispin de Passe. 

In its present bare state, the gallery’s noble floor 
of wide oak boards is well seen; they are said to have 
all been cut from the same tree, from the root of which 
the semi-circular steps at the door were hewn. But an 
inventory of 1621 furnishes it with chairs, couches, 
and stools covered in black, red and green stuff, with 
carpets on the tables and cushions in the windows of 
velvet or tapestry. Another of 1641 adds couches and 
20 “backe chaires’”’ richly covered, adding an organ 
and two “harpsicalls” to the cupboard of viols listed 
in 1621. Over the chimney was “a great picture,’ thought 
to represent Thomyris, Queen of the Massagetae 
with the head of Cyrus. A strip of this was incorporated 11.—HADDON HALL, BY REX WHISTLER. Overmantel panel in the long 
by Rex Whistler in the right side of his characteristic gallery 
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LETTER in Country LIFE about the 
A carved stone in the garden at Nun 
4 Monkton Priory, Yorkshire, sent me to 
iy shelves to verify a date—a fatal move, for to 
nd it I had to look through several books con- 
ected with some amateur excavation and re- 
earch that I began thirty years ago, and never 
finished. Once open, these books would not let 
ne go. 

The site we were excavating was that of a 
omesday, perhaps Danish, manor, now grass- 
overed and shaded by sycamore trees, with a 
moat on three sides. To the north was a legend- 
iry ford over the Ouse, connected by a few 
miles of field path and track with Ermine Street ; 
west lay Redhouse Wood, a famous covert im- 
mortalised by Lionel Edwards in his Hunting 
Sketch-Book ; south was the deer park, with lime 
ivenue and Inigo Jones gateposts, but 
no deer since the first war, when they 
were all shot for the pot (something 
more went into the pot, though, for the 
fallow deer is a creature of poetry and 
medieval romances, of tapestry, her- 
ildry, hunting and fairy tale, soft-eyed, 
swiftand dappled with sunlight—unlike 
his successor in the park, the thick- 
necked bullock fattening for market) : 
and east rose the Tudor-Jacobean 
house itself, Redhouse, disastrously 
restored in Victorian times. 

My fellow-digger was a little 
Yorkshireman—David our cowman— 
who, while serving in the R.F.C. had 
had the novel experience of involun- 
tarily taking the air on the wing tipofan 
aeroplane, and makinga circuit thereon. 

“T’oother chaps walked me about 
fer a ’alf hour when we gets down,”’ he 
said, ‘‘i’ case I’d collapse 0’ shock’’— 
precautionary measures I often needed 
after some of his other tales. But he 
was a most entertaining and optimistic 
digger, sure of finding buried treasure 
in every spadeful, or of breaking into 
the secret passage reputed to run two 
miles under wood and river from our 
site to Nun Monkton Priory. To all 
sceptics his shocked retort was: ‘‘ Why, 
it were natural fer our B.c. forefathers 
ti burrow !”’ 

Our technique was primitive. We 
probed the ground with a long pointed 
metal rod, which sometimes crunched 
through tiles on to brick, or clanged 
on cobblestones, or else sank silently 
into blue cheese-like clay. We sifted 
each spadeful of earth, separating the 
vlass, metal, bone and earthenware 
objects into different tins. When day- 
light failed (for we had to dig mostly in 
the evenings) we would go indoors and 
huddle over the sink, scrubbing earth off our 
finds, or heat up shapeless lumps of metal in the 
fire, then plunge them, hissing-hot, into cold 
water and watch, through the steam, the foreign 
matter flake off and the thing take shape as a 
key or buckle or spur, or else dissolve into noth- 
ing at all. 

As the weeks went by, the floor of my room 
slowly filled with boxes of yellow and green 
glaze, bones, teeth, opalescent glass and bits of 
metal. By itself, in a special box, was a 13th- 
century silver torque, found deep in blue clay 
and thought, at first, by David, to be, from its 
greenness, a packet of cigarettes from his 
pocket. On an empty whisky-case stood a 
broken quern of pink grit-stone, four-petalled 
and ribbed like a huge and rather ugly rose. We 
found much rubbish as well, including the front 
forks of a bicycle, which we drew, inch by inch, 
with excessive care, from the odorous ooze of 
the moat. 

“P’raps ’e pedalled away from t’battle on 
it !’’ snorted David, as he hurled it, Excalibur- 
like in its halq of water drops, back to the moat. 

The clamour of a rookery will always take 
me back to those days, for it was the ceaseless 
sound background to all our work. Sometimes 
I climbed the sycamores in spring, going up 


REDHOUSE, YORKSHIRE, THE 


through fathoms of greenery till I came out on 
top and saw the swaying nests full of slate-quilled 
youngsters, frozen to stillness in obedience to 
their parents, who were wheeling high above 
them in the windy air. Here in sunshine were 
the presentand the future—animallife unchanged 
by progress but older than man. There, below, 
in green shade, lay man’s past that had changed 
with each generation. 

But whatever still lies hidden there under 
the grass, much lay (and still lies) unexplored on 
library shelves among manorial documents and 
collections of letters at the British Museum. 
From the Domesday holder, choicely named 
Ernuin Catnase, I found that the manor had 
passed to a Plantagenet family who, like Robin 
Hood, took delight in robbing rich merchants 
and poaching the Abbot’s preserves, and doubt- 
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So uncompromising a foe to Parliament was he 
that for years after the war he had to live in 
hiding—‘‘ kept so close wthin my house yt they 
could never tell where I was.”’ 

From where David and I worked we could 
see the doorway (now bricked up) where they 
got him at last one night and carried him off to 
London for trial and execution on Tower Hill. 
Some of the bricks that we dug up were used to 
repair the wall, and the very tree roots we 
wrestled with must have dated back to 1649, 
when his man, who had gone through the war 
with him, ‘“‘set ye Grove of Sycamores by ye 
Green, wch many years ago had been ye site of 
ye house wch is now call’d Redhouse.”’ 

Here, too, had worked Peter Clark, who 
“was for no curiosity in Guardening, but ex- 
ceeding laborious in grafting, setting and sow- 
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HENRY SLINGSBY, AS IT 


THE DAYS OF HIS OWNERSHIP DURING THE CIVIL WAR 


less paid for their follies by surveying the King’s 
stanks, stakes and kiddles and acquiring rich 
wards with jolly names like Laderina de Bella 
Aqua or Marmaduke de Tweng. But they 
rendered service, one lucky young man being 
ordered ‘“‘to stay with the king with 20 men-at- 
arms and 20 mounted archers, to have in war 
£200 and in peace the same as other bannerets 
of the royal retinue.”’ In Elizabeth’s reign the 
property changed hands, and a whole collection 
of new family papers had to be examined, the 
most personal of which was the diary of a famous 
Yorkshire cavalier, Sir Henry Slingsby. 

Typical of the loyal country gentlemen of 
those troubled days, he was devoted to his 
family and his home, which he beautified in the 
spirit of the Latin tag—Szc'nos non nobis : so 
we build not for ourselves—carved over the 
chapel door; to his estate, which he improved 
with wise planting and trying out such experi- 
ments as ‘‘a point of Husbandry new grown in 
fashion, of burning ye swarth they mean to 
plough”’; even to the welfare of his cooks, a suc- 
cession of confirmed drunkards always “stealing 
abroad to enjoy ye vice of drunkennesse.’’ But, 
aboveall, was his loyalty to the King, for whom he 
raised a regiment and fought through the war— 
and at Marston Moor, within sight of his home. 


ing; wch extream labour shortn’d his days.”’ 
Perhaps it was he who kept trim the grave of the 
horse that won a race at York in 1633, when the 
King was staying at Redhouse. We came on the 
bones ot this horse under the equine statue and 
commemorative stones carved by the Dutch- 
man who also carved the Nun Monkton stone 
that set me off on this chase. 

So what ? What of all this deciphering of 
letters and documents, this digging up of the 
relics of those who had lived here—from power- 
ful Commissioners of Array who mustered the 
archers and foot of the County by their thou- 
sands for the King’s French and Scottish wars, 
down to the humble steward who ‘always 
would make his accounts streight to a farthing; 
if he did misreckon he took ye loss to himself”’ ? 
Well, there was the fun of searching for some- 
thing and finding we knew not what; the satis- 
faction of making up a mental picture, however 
imperfect, of manorial life from Domesday to 
Restoration ; much documentary evidence of the 
contribution that an insignificant manor like 
this had made to English history; an escape, 
perhaps, in the Bunbury tradition, from other 
less earnest and interesting occupations; and 
always the chance that we might, in our inno- 
cence, start some historical hare. 
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THE FUTURE OF HUNTING 





“IF IT WASN’T FOR THOSE CONFOUNDED HOUNDS” 


HE hunting season of 1948-49 was notable for two reasons. First 
it was exceptionally open and frost did not keep hounds at home 
for more than a day or two in any country; there were no out- 
breaks of foot and mouth disease; and there were more people hunting 
regularly than in the previous season. Throughout the country, sport 
was distinctly above the average, which again has helped on the cause 
of fox-hunting everywhere, not only as the traditional sport of the 
countryman, and of a large number of townsmen as well, but as a 
prized institution, social, recreational and practical, and as a source of 
revenue to farmers and tradesmen. 

Even more important was the resounding defeat in Parliament of 
the Bill which sought to prohibit hunting and coursing and _ held 
a threat to other field sports. Clearly the promoters of the 
Bill had completely misjudged the temper of the country workers. 
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“THE OVER-ENTHUSIASTIC FARMER WHO SETS A BAD EXAMPLE BY RIDING OVER HIS OWN SEEDS DOES A 
DISSERVICE TO HIS HUNT” 


Written and Illustrated by JOHN BOARL 


The violent opposition to the measure led to a hasty whip 
ping off of many Socialist supporters and in the end the Bill 
went off like adamp squib. That this happy issue was achieved 
is greatly to the credit of the British Field Sports Society, for 
it is one thing to be aware of strong public feeling, but quite 
another to harness it effectively. As the result of hard and 
enthusiastic endeavours, this was triumphantly accomplished, 
and the membership of the Society has increased to approxim 
ately 250,000. 

The mistake so often made, possibly in good faith, by 
opponents to hunting is to invest a wild, predatory animal with 
human perceptions and reactions. All wild creatures live at 
the peril of their lives, the stronger preying on the weaker, 
according to the laws of Nature, and they react purely auto- 
matically to the threat of danger. I have seen hundreds of 
hunted foxes, and the vast majority of them showed no signs 
of terror at any time, except, perhaps, in the last few moments 
before hounds ran into them. “Eat or be eaten”’ is the law of 
the wild, and the fox is well equipped with the speed and 
cunning to stand rather more than a fair chance of escaping. 
His end is invariably mercifully swift and the laws of venery, 
effectively upheld by the Masters of Foxhounds Association, 
prevent anything approaching cruelty or unfairness to the 
quarry. 

It has been suggested that drag-hunting is an adequate 
substitute for the real thing. That it can never be, though it 
may be a fair substitute or even preferable to those who “hunt 
to ride,’ or to those who can manage only an occasional day, 
for one is certain of a run in any conditions and over a line of 
country that is more or less rideable. Even now there are not 
a few who secretly agree with the enthusiastic subaltern who, 
after his first good hunt, was heard to exclaim, ‘‘ What grand 
fun this would be if it wasn’t for those confounded hounds.”’ 
Indeed, it has often struck me forcibly how many people come 
out hunting who deprive themselves of much enjoyment and _ interest 
at the outset by failure to appreciate the working of hounds. “‘Coffee- 
housing’’ in my youth was regarded as an abomination and the sign of 
the bad sportsman, but to-day I fear this vice is increasing, largely 
owing to ignorance. Chattering is an unmitigated nuisance to the sports- 
man, who needs all his faculties of hearing to enable him to learn what 
is going on in covert. It is a worse nuisance to the huntsman, for 
nothing gets hounds’ heads up quicker, just when they should be using 
their noses to the utmost. 

Indeed, much good sport is spoilt by those very people who put them- 
selves to no end of expense and trouble to come out hunting. Selfishness; 
the quite understandable desire to get away to a good start when hounds 
have found their fox, has ruined many a run. Officiousness or the com- 
mendable wish to help the huntsman too often drives that highly 
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accomplished official to the verge of frenzy; 
vhen, for instance, he hears a series of “ view- 
holloas’’ simultaneously from every point of 
the compass, just as his hounds are settling to 

line. It is a good rule never to holloa when 
hounds are running and in no circumstances 
unless one is certain that it is the hunted fox 
that one has seen. Another is, never to volun- 
teer information to a hunt servant unless asked 
for it, and even then the information should be 
restricted to when and where the fox was last 
seen, and the way he went. A viewed fox is 
almost invariably reported as ‘‘dead beat,”’ 
and, as often, that information is wildly in- 
accurate. 

Although fox-hunting has the support of the 
farmers, who are becoming more and more 
identified with the activities of our Hunts and, 
indeed, are their chief supporters, a little 
carelessness and bad manners may easily result 
in a cooling of their enthusiasm. Among the 
many beneficient activities of the Pony Clubs is 
the thorough education in hunting that they 
give to their members, but one bad example in 
the field may well neutralise much of it. Open 
gates and broken fences cost time and money 
and may result in injury or loss of invaluable 
stock. The over-enthusiastic farmer who sets a 
bad example by riding over his own seeds does 
a disservice to his Hunt. And let those of us 
who are fortunate enough to be able to ride to 
hounds remember that our fellow-sportsmen 
who cannot, and instead come out on foot or on 
their bicycles, are every bit as much fox-hunters 
as we are ourselves. 

The early harvest this year enabled cub- 
hunting to begin early and, though the dry 
weather before October caused poor scent, and 
the hard gging resulted in a certain amount of 
lameness among the hounds, this gave Masters 
a splendid chance to get their young hounds 
properly entered, a respectable number of foxes 
were handled and so, by the opening meets, 
packs were ready and full of keenness for the 
serious business of the season. Judging by 
Peterborough, Aldershot and various packs seen 
in action and at the shows the modern foxhound 
is now at least as good as his predecessor; per- 
haps he is even more competent, for present-day 
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F it had not been for the discovery of a 
I spring, or rather a little group of springs, it 
would not have been possible to build a 
house and to live on our wild and densely 
forested hill. The springs were the primary 
essential that made everything else possible. 

Although the incidence of underground 
water in comparatively level areas is a com- 
plicated and obscure matter, hill-side springs 
are generally straightforward enough. The rain 
and snow fall upon the upper parts of the 
eminence and seep down into the earth until 
they meet an impervious layer. As it accumu- 
lates, the water rises until it reaches a fault in 
the impervious layer and finally trickles out at 
the surface at a point below the fault. The 
deeper the impervious layer lies, the purer the 
water, for it has a greater distance to filter itself 
in, on its descent. 

It is possible to clear the opening of a 
spring slightly but one has to work very gingerly 
and with great caution. If heavy tools are used 
carelessly the spring can easily be lost altogether. 
This can happen if the layer of impervious 
material is penetrated so that the water in the 
underground reservoir escapes to a lower level. 
It is a tragic affair and I have seen it happen on 
one occasion. Instead of watching the trickle of 
clear water and following it back carefully a few 
inches at a time, a labourer with pick, shovel and 
crowbar was set to dig out and deepen the 
spring. Working in the muddy water the man 
could not see what he was at and, using the 
crowbar to dislodge a rock, was surprised to 
find himself suddenly working in a comparative- 
ly dry hole. The subterranean chamber 
breached by the dislodging of the rocks and of 
the clay surrounding them had emptied itself 
into a porous lower layer. Thus a steady and 
reliable little spring that my farmer-friend had 
intended to tap for a cattle trough was reduced 
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conditions put a great strain on his capacity to 
hunt his fox. If Somerville’s dictum over 200 
years ago 

As well as pace, full well he knows 

To kill theiy fox they must have nose 
was true in his day, how much more true it is 
to-day, when most countries are wired, fields 
are rank with artificial manure, woods are a 
mass of tangled undergrowth, and our roads 
are permeated with the smell of oil and petrol. 
Much is being done to get wire out of the 
fences, and more and more wire fences are being 
furnished with negotiable places, but it. is in 
only few countries that the sportsman can ride 
his own line. But if the old wild joy of the chase 
over an untrammelled grass country is rare, the 
abiding pleasure and interest in hunting is as 
fresh as ever. 

Overseas, our Armies of Occupation are 
getting their sport as they can, especially in 
Germany, where there are plenty of foxes, and 


to no more than an occasionally wet patch. 

Another disaster can easily occur, and this 
happens if the opening of a hill-side spring is too 
much enlarged in a horozintal direction. The 
breach made reduces the size of the subterranean 
collecting chamber. At first a greatly improved 
flow of water gushes out, but all-too-soon this 
becomes merely seasonal. The spring fails in 
prolonged dry spells and is therefore much less 
valuable than the continuous trickle that 
can always be relied upon. 

In seeking a hill-side spring one must have 
an eye for country. As a rule flat-topped, 
chalky or sandy hills give out their rainfall as 
springs. Stronger trees and more lush vegetation 
are often a guide to tiny and confused springs 
that can sometimes be manipulated to yield a 
small but steady flow. 

To tap a spring so that its flow is directed 
into a pipe, all loose soil should be carefully 
removed until the water oozes up quite clear 
and clean. A length of iron pipe, of suitable 
diameter to take the full flow easily, is laid in 
position so that when the water level is made to 
rise the water will enter the pipe and drain 
away. Then a little wall of clay is made 
closely round the spring, so that it fits snugly 
round the pipe. The water-level then rises and 
the pipe, being just below the top of the clay 
wall, prevents overflowing. Now the work of 
laying proper brick walls outside the clay walls 
can be done under conveniently dry conditions. 
The walls, forming a small square enclosure, 
are carefully built watertight, and the pipe is 
cemented in permanently. A man-hole frame 
and cover are then built-in on top of the brick 
wall surrounding the spring. When the cement 
mortar has set, the inner clay wall is removed 
and the spring may be filled to pipe-level with 
coarse washed ballast so that any débris that 
may get into it is kept out of the water and any 
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in North Africa. Few people realise the extent 
of hunting in Canada, where, despite the 
increasing prevalence of wire, good sport is 
enjoyed with packs, some of them of over 100 
years’ standing, such as the Montreal, Ottawa 
Valley, Toronto, North York and the London 
Hunt draghounds. Recently, too, the Roman 
Hunt has been revived in Italy. The Duke of 
Parma hunted this country in the 18th century 
and the Campagna has seen many horsemen of 
many nations and of international reputation 
up to the recent war. Now 28 couple of English 
foxhounds have been sent out, as a gift from 
the English-Irish Masters of Hounds. The 
Prince of the Netherlands, an accomplished 
horseman, who hunted frequently with the 
Duke of Beaufort last season, has now been 
presented with a pack of hounds of his own by 
the Duke, and will, this season, hunt in 
Holland, though, through the absence of foxes, 
their “‘quarry’’ will be the drag. 


By MICHAEL HAWORTH-BOOTH 


subsidence of the earth at the sides of the 
depression is prevented. 

Once a spring is protected and tapped in 
this manner it will usually function without 
attention for years. As a rule such spring water 
does not really need a filter but this may be 
provided as an extra safeguard. A simple and 
effective model is formed of a brick or concrete 
chamber four feet or more across divided down 
the middle by a division having four or five 
holes at the bottom to allow the water to pass 
through. The spring water enters the first com- 
partment at the top and passes down through 
the filter-mixture of washed ballast and char- 
coal with which it is filled and then through the 
holes at the bottom of the division. The water 
then wells up through the filtering material in 
the second compartment and passes out by the 
outlet pipe near the top of this. Thus floating 
matter is caught in the first compartment, as it 
will not sink through the filtering material to 
the bottom outlet. Heavy matter is caught in 
the second compartment, as it will not rise 
through the filter material to the high outlet. 

The filter material is periodically removed 
with a shovel and replaced with fresh mixture. 
If there is a powerful flow of water available and 
a large drainage cock is fitted at the bottom of 
the second compartment the filter material 
can be cleaned:in situ by thorough stirring with 
a shovel while a large volume of water is passing 
through. To clean the second compartment 
a length of hose is connected up to the inflow to 
direct this on to the surface of the material. 

If the water is to be used for drinking pur- 
poses samples should, of course, first be sent to 
the Sanitary Engineers’ Department of the local 
Council. The chief value of little springs in odd 
places, however, is for watering livestock and 
a few hours’ work spent in tapping these can 
save a great deal of tedious labour. 
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THE BULL IN A CHINA SHOP 


standardised in this country as a means of 
assessing the suitability of a hand for an 
opening bid of One No-Trump. 

At various times the ‘‘ Strong,”’ the ““ Weak”’ 
and the ‘‘Medium” No-Trump have been 
fashionable, but the modern trend 1s all in favour 
of the medium version. A minimum point count 
of 16 and maximum of 18 has come to be 
accepted as the ideal standard. 

It is true that a very weak No-Trump is 
frequently encountered in match play. The 
Baron system uses it even when vulnerable in 
its most extreme form, with the very narrow 
range of 1214-131 points (the Ten counting as 
half a point). The Acol players employ a more 
flexible version, 121%4-141% when not vulnerable, 
reverting to the standard 16-18 when their side 
is vulnerable. The weak No-Trump is really 
peculiar to the cut and thrust of expert play, 
which aims at making life as difficult as possible 
for the enemy. Its adherents live dangerously, 
and it is rarely met with in the hurly-burly of 
rubber Bridge. 

The opening bid of One No-Trump has had 
a chequered history. It was the eternal refrain 
of the old Auction players; it was grossly abused 
in the early days of Contract; and it was firmly 
put in its place when pioneer Ely Culbertson 
introduced his Approach principle. As time 
went on, Culbertson conceived a violent hatred 
of the bid, and this found its ultimate expression 
during his last public appearance in match play. 
In 1937 his team reached the final of the World 
Championship at Budapest; and during the 
course of the 200-board match against the all- 
conquering Austrians, not once did a member 
of his team open with One No-Trump. 

Said Culbertson : ‘‘The Approach method 
requires that whenever a hand contains a 
biddable suit (be it only a four-card suit) the 
suit—not the No-Trump—should be chosen. 

“Unless put into a straight jacket as pre- 
scribed by the Approach principle, the opening 
No-Trump is a bull in a china shop.” 

An enquiry into the reasons for the great 
man’s dislike of No-Trumps might be illuminat- 
ing. His yardstick of valuation is the honour 
trick count : a minimum of 34% and a maximum 
of 4 honour tricks in at least three suits, 
provided the distribution of the hand is 4-3-3-3. 

And here are the first two examples in 
Contract Bridge Complete, ‘‘ the new Gold Book of 
bidding and play”’: 

@KOQ8 YA7T74 QOQOAQS2 Hh 963 
@A87 YAJS5 OKJ62 G@KO?Z 

It will be noted that the first hand is a 
barren 15-pointer, while the second counts up to 
18. When reviewing the book in the Contract 
Bridge Journal, I made the following comment : 
“We would say at once that the range is too 
wide. We are all for flexibility, but the one thing 
you can’t monkey about with is No-Trumps 
bidding. We all know the sportsman who 
announces that his No-Trumps may be “‘any- 
thing’’; this means that he is quite content to 
get a bad result on six consecutive hands 
(provided, of course, that he plays the said hands 
himself) as long as he can bring off a minor coup 
on the seventh.” 

This undoubtedly is the reason why the 
Culbertson players have virtually abandoned 
No-Trump opening bids. The honour trick 
count is far too flexible and inaccurate. 

And so we are told that if the opening One 
No-Trump is strong, it acts as a naive warning 
to the opponents not to commit suicide by over- 
calling; while if it is known to be weak, penalties 
accrue to the opponents from the devastating 
effect of the penalty pass following a take-out 
double. (But the other side of the story—the 
penalties suffered by the opponents—is not even 
touched on.) 

“In either case, partner 
whether he is coming or going.” 

There seems little excuse 
between partners provided they 
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elementary precaution of agreeing on the 
strength of their No-Trumps. And here the fine 
precision of the point count is invaluable. 

After a long tirade listing the disadvantages 
of the bid, Culbertson is fair enough to add a 
footnote : when used under proper conditions 
it becomes, paradoxically enough (sic), the most 
precise of all the bids in Bridge. 

Here I am in complete agreement, although 
I may not see eye to eye with Culbertson in his 
interpretation of the ‘‘ proper conditions.” Why 
should the bid be confined to hands with 4-3-3-3 
distribution? To get the last ounce out of No- 
Trump play, the declaration should be placed 
with the hand that is best led up to because of 
its tenace holdings. The following are ideal 
opening bids of One No-Trump: 

@K107 QAJ ©Q21083 m&AOYIE 
@AQ6 YRKYI © KJ762 & K 10 

Both these hands will be more vulnerable 
to attack if exposed as the dummy. 

The point I would stress in favour of the 
No-Trump is that it forms a perfect example of a 
limit bid. Modern British bidding is based on 
the very important limit principle : we do not 
disdain the Approach principle, but sooner or 
later one member of the partnership must 
describe his hand within certain limits in the 
light of the previous bidding. The sooner this 
happens, the easier it is for the partnership to 
decide in good time whether the combined hands 
offer game or slam possibilities, or merely a safe 
part score or penalty double of the opponents. 

If One No-Trump is opened, the Limit 
principle operates automatically with the first 
bid of the auction. The opener’s approximate 
distribution, and his high card strength to with- 
in the value of a Queen, are revealed to his 
partner. The latter, therefore, becomes the 
captain of his side, for, contrary to Culbertson’s 
assertion, he knows exactly where he is going. 

The following courses of action are open to 
responder : 

1. Direct quantitative raise in No-Trumps. 

(a) Raise to Two No-Trumps. Assuming 


the opening bid shows 16-18 poit-ts, 
this suggests that game is probable if 
opener’s count is at least 17. 

Raise to Three No-Trumps means tiat 
responder visualises game even though 
opener has a minimum 16 count. 

Raise to Four No-Trumps. An obvicus 
non-conventional slam try. Opener 
should bid Six with 18 or a good 17 


(b 


count. (The significance of “ good ”’ 
and ‘“‘bad”’ point counts will be 


explained later.) 

(d) Raise to Five No-Trumps. A command 
to opener to bid Six unless his hand is a 
complete minimum. 

Raise to Six or Seven No-Trumps. 
Expresses responder’s confidence in a 
slam in spite of a possible minimum 
opening. 

All these responses are true limit bids. 
Only in cases (a), (c) and (d) will opener bid 
again if he considers that the invitation should 
be accepted. 

2. Simple take-out into Two of a suit. 

This again must logically be a limit bid. It 
announces grave doubts of game, but a reason- 
able hope of making eight tricks in the named 
suit. Only in very rare cases will opener bid 
again; partner’s message should be respected. 

3. Direct take-out into Four of a major 
suit, or Four or Five of a minor. 

Another limit bid. Responder thinks game 
is probable but has no slam ambitions; his hand 
lacks the honour strength for a forcing take- 
out. 


4. Jump take-out into Three of a,suit. 

Unconditionally forcing. The bidding 
cannot be dropped short of game by either 
partner. This time responder’s strength is not 
limited. He may merely be searching for the 
safest game contract, or he may have a grand 
slam in mind once the best denomination for the 
combined hands has been found. 

The various actions by responder will be 
discussed in detail in future articles. 


THE NEW RULES ON VIEW 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


ERE before me is a copy of the new rules 
H of golf, printed at the University Press 
at St. Andrews and presented to me by 
the Royal and Ancient Golf Club. It looks at 
once familiar and strange to my eyes. It is 
familiar because for three years I lived and 
laboured with the rules (though admittedly 
some of my colleagues laboured much harder) 
and saw them gradually grow up through a 
series of drafts to their present form. They are 
strange because they and I now meet technically 
as strangers. On September 20 the Royal and 
Ancient passed the rules, to come into force on 
New Year’s Day, and two days later I laid down 
both my chairmanship and my membership of 
the Rules of Golf Committee and became once 
more, to my great relief, a private citizen. 
Superficially, therefore, | am now a disinterested 
and impartial reviewer about to study a new 
book; but in fact I cannot be that. Those rules 
are still to some extent my children and I am 
bound by the reticences and obligations of 
parenthood. I will do my best to look at them 
from the outside with unblurred eyes, but 
I doubt if the effort will be very successful. 
One thing does strike me about them, they 
are long. There are, in fact, five-and-forty 
pages of them. When one recalls the ancient 
codes of our ancestors, with twelve rules or so, 
on a single sheet of paper, that does seem at 
first sight an inordinate length. It makes one 
feel that perhaps it would be better if the golfer 
in a good many predicaments had just to put 
the ball in his pocket and give up the hole. But 
I am afraid that at this time of day that would 
not do. What we are at any rate pleased to 


think of as the march of civilisation cannot be 
put back. We golfers have got into the habit 
of wanting a rule to meet every conceivable set 
of circumstances, and we are so extremely 
anxious that it should be a fair rule. We are not 
content that now and again the guilty should 
be lucky and “get away with it’”’ and the inno- 
cent should be unfortunate. We are at once 
terribly just and terribly tender-hearted, and, 
such being our desires, rules must be long and 
elaborate. I will at any rate say for these rules 
that golfers ought to find their way about them 
more easily than of old and have less excuse for 
ignorance. The fact that the match and score 
play rules have been where possible amalga- 
mated, and that where they do necessarily differ 
they are to be found immediately following one 
another on the same page, must make for simpli- 
city and understanding. 

There is another respect in which I try 
to be impartial. Have the rules, as some people 
assert, been unduly “‘softened’’? As everyone 
knows, a referendum was held among the mem- 
bers of the Royal and Ancient as to whether 
the penalty for a ball out of bounds, lost or 
unplayable, should be stroke and distance or 
distance only. It was in no way a secret pro- 
ceeding and therefore I may say that I voted 
for the status quo, stroke and distance. To that 
extent I was for maintaining the rigour of the 
game, but I did not think that the world would 
come to an end if, as in fact it turned out, the 
majority disagreed with me. The change may 
be slightly for the better or the worse, but I do 
find it hard to understand how apparently 
reasonable beings can talk such _ ineffable 
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nonsense about the game being ruined by it. 
| believe that most people will be rather pleased 
than otherwise, for the not very noble reason 
that they like to be penalised as lightly as pos- 
sible. But one thing I am sure of; that there will 
be no tremendous effects and the game will jog 
along much as it did before. As to the other 
reductions of penalties that have ensued, 
I believe that the disappearance of the two-stroke 
penalty will be at any rate a great convenience. 
Those who deliberately flout and defy the law 
will still be punished, with due severity, by loss 
of hole in match-play and disqualification in 
score-play. Otherwise the penalty for all 
breaches of rule, whether in match- or score- 
play, will be one stroke. That ought to be easy 
to remember and save a great deal of doubt and 
arguing. 

I cannot help thinking that in one respect 
golf will be made more interesting, if possibly 
not more “just,” by the reduction of the 
penalty for out of bounds. Under the present 
rule, when “A,’’ having the honour, goes out of 
bounds, ““B”’ has the hole at his mercy; he can 
play far away from the out-of-bounds territory 
and get his safe, jog-trot five without any great 
risk. ‘“‘A’’ can hardly do better than a six, and 
the hole nine times out of ten will be thoroughly 
dull. It will be a different matter when ‘‘A,”’ 
losing only distance, is very likely to get his 
five after all. ‘‘B,’’ if he wants to win the hole, 
cannot afford a pusillanimous caution, but must 
take at least reasonable risks. If the game is 
“‘softened”’ for ‘A,’ it is hardened for ‘“B.”’ 
That may be unfair, but it will make the hole 
more interesting. ‘‘B”’ will still win the hole 


far more often than not, but he will have to 
work for his victory. 

Apropos of this point I am told that a good 
many golfers are inclined to criticise the change 
of rule as to the provisional ball. As the rule 
will now stand in the case of a ball likely to be 
lost or out of bounds, the player is allowed to 
play one ball provisionally but no more. In the 
case of a ball likely to be unplayable no pro- 
visional ball is permitted. A word of explana- 
tion as to this differentiation is perhaps desirable. 
Supposing a maf to pay only the penalty of 
distance, he would be inclined to play a pro- 
visional ball whenever he put his shot into 
a bunker. Then, if his second shot turned out 
a gocd one, he would be tempted to treat the 
first ball as unplayable, whether in fact it was 
so or not, and continue with the second one. 
That is obviously ‘not golf’’ or anything like 
it, and it would be eminently undesirable to 
have the course dotted with provisional balls. 
It may be said that such a supposition implies 
too low a view of golfing human nature. At any 
rate that is the view the committee took, and 
so when it was decided, following the referen- 
dum, that the penalty should be distance only, 
we came to the conclusion that the provisional 
ball must be abolished in every case. 

This evoked many protests as to the course 
beirg held up by players having in every case 
to go back to the tee to play a second ball. 
I dare say they were well justified. At any rate 
they produced a compromise. We _ were 
adamant, and I think rightly so, as to the 
unplayable ball, but in the other two cases 
allowed a single ball to be played provisionally. 
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I do not personally think that there will be any 
serious delay or holding up of the course under 
the rule as it is now framed, but if it should turn 
out that there is, the rules are to be reconsidered 
at the end of two years and then any necessary 
reform can be made. It may further be pointed 
out that in the case of an unplayable ball the 
player will now have a choice not previously 
open to him; if he does not want to go back for 
loss of distance, he can under penalty of one 
stroke play his next stroke at a spot not more 
than two club-lengths from where his ball lies 
unplayable. 

The question of the unplayable ball is 
always a difficult one, because the player must 
be the sole judge of whether it is unplayable or 
not. Once upon a time in some very ancient 
codes the adversary was allowed to try and 
disprove the unplayable nature of the player’s 
lie by having a hack at the ball himself. There 
is about such a proceeding a fine spirit, at once 
sporting and equitable, but it would hardly do 
nowadays; the player must be the judge and 
I suppose the honest player must therefore be 
at a disadvantage as compared with the unscru- 
pulous. In order to give some guidance in this 
matter there is now a definition that the ball is 
unplayable if the player consider he cannot 
make a stroke at it and dislodge it inte a play- 
able position. I do not know that it is, so to 
speak, a water-tight definition, but it is the best 
we could do after much experiment. It ought 
to help the honest player to know where his duty 
lies, and as for the dishonest one he will, I fear, 
always score now and then and cannot be 
legislated for. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


IN PRAISE OF 
THATCH 


IR,—Your correspondent J. W. 
(December 9) hit the nail right on 


the general picture is one of land laid 
waste beyond redemption. 

The great ironstone works form 
an impressive sight, a monument to 


a straight line. I 


staggered badly as it walked, vending 
to move in tight circles rather than in 
was unable to do 
anything for it, and tater set it free, 


by birds to human beings.—I. A. 
ROBERTSON (Major), Wycombe End 
Cottage, Beaconsfield, Buckinghamshire. 

[We understand that, provided 





the head in his allusion to the thatched 
stores in the New Forest as having 
the “merit of maintaining an equable 
temperature.’’ This is most important 
for the purpose—seed storage—and, 
apart from esthetic considerations, is 
a reason why one sees so many beauti- 
fully thatched residences, other than 
workers’ cottages, roofed in thatch and 
owned by people of substance. The 
thatch maintains or retains warmth 
in winter and coolness in summer, and 
it is pleasing to recognise distinct signs 
of a revival of the thatcher’s craft, 
which by the end of the war appeared 
to be dying out. 

The present Government is 
blamed for many things, but it is to 
its credit that it has given its blessing 
to the thatching industry particularly, 
and rural industries and crafts gener- 
ally, and encouraged men from the 
Services to become trainees. There is 
still, I am told, a marked shortage of 
craftsmen, as it takes, I believe, from 
three to five years’ experience, in 
thatching at any rate, to attain a high 
degree of = skill—-A. CLABBURN- 
DETREZ, Hillbrow, Buckland, Surrey. 


CONTEMPT OF COURT 
S1r,—Apropos of your correspondence 
about the depredations of blue tits, a 
notice was put outside a back door, 
for the special benefit of the gardener, 
with the legend: “Please shut this 
door.”’ On his arrival the next morn- 
ing he found it ripped to shreds by 
these birds, and remarked ironically 
to the housekeeper: ‘See what the 
blue tits think about your notice” !— 
J. D. Carr, Rayside, Birthwaite Road, 
Windermere, Westmorland.’ 


DEVASTATION FROM 
IRON-ORE MINING 
Str,—Apropos of Mr. Henry Long- 
hurst’s letter (December 9) about the 
grievous devastation and dereliction of 
land in Northamptonshire owing to 
iron-ore mining, the spectacle is 
indeed a grim one—this fair land torn 
and tortured by mammoth machines 
that rip out its vitals and leave in 
their wake a pitiful scene of mutila- 
tion. Some of the land has been 
levelled and restored to farming, but 


British skill and industrial enterprise ; 
but their enormous appetite is satisfied 
only at the expense of a ravished 
countryside.—L. C. HILL, Glen Gorse, 
Southam, Warwickshire. 


MENINGITIS IN BIRDS 
Sir,—Some years ago I picked up 
a mallard duck on the mud-flats of 
the Cromarty Firth, Inverness-shire, 
which was alive but unable to fly. It 
hadj a curiously twisted neck and 


when I had to come south. 

From the second annual report of 
the Severn Wildfowl Trust it appears 
that two geese arrived on the Trust 
land last year with similar indisposi- 
tions, which proved to be streptococcal 
meningitis. 

It would be interesting to know 
how any other observed cases of this 
disease in birds have developed with 
and without treatment, and whether 
such a disease could be conveyed 





17th-CENTURY BRACKET CLOCK BY HENRY JONES 
See letter: A Clock by Henry Jones 


anyone handling a bird suffering from 
this disease takes the normal pre- 
caution of washing thoroughly after- 
wards, the chance of catching the 
disease from it is so remote as to be 
negligible. —ED.]} 


A CLOCK BY HENRY 
JONES 

Sir,—Mr. R. W. Symonds’s article 
Craftsmanship of Thomas Tompion, in 
Country LIFE Annual, is of particu- 
lar interest to me because I am in a 
small way a collector of antique clocks 
and possess three by Thomas Tompion 
as well as others by other makers. 
And since my collection includes 
examples by that very eminent 
maker, Mr. Henry Jones, who I 
believe was apprenticed to Mr. 
Edward East and so was probably 
making clocks before Mr. Tompion, I 
feel I must stick up for Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Symonds writes that Tompion 
made a small hole flanking each date 
numeral into which a pin could be 
inserted so as to move the circle 
round, and claims that this refinement 
is not to be seen in the clocks of other 
makers. I enclose a photograph of one 
of the Henry Jones clocks in my 
possession, which, it is clear from the 
very narrow chapter ring and the 
early hands, is to be dated about 1670 
or even earlier. There is a small hole 
flanking each of the date numerals, 
which appear in the aperture at the 
top of the dial under the figure 12. 
The days of the week, which appear 
in the bottom aperture, are also each 
flanked by one small hole. Conse- 
quently both the date and the day of 
the week may be moved round by 
inserting a pin in the hole, as Mr. 
Symonds describes. 

The workmanship of this clock is 
of the highest: the pillars separat- 
ing the back and front movement 
plates are beautifully turned and 
shaped and there is evidence of the 
greatest thought and care having been 
used in the construction throughout. 
The engraving of the days of the week 
which appear in the aperture at the 
bottom of the dial is beautifully done. 
The spelling is a little different from 
what we use to-day. Monday is spelt 
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SKETCH OF PEEPING TOM 
WATCHING LADY GODIVA ON 
HER RIDE THROUGH 
COVENTRY: FROM AN OLD 
SILK PICTURE 
See letter: Lady Godiva and Peeping Tom 
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Munday, Wednesday is spelled Wens- 
day, and Saturday is Saterday.—J. H. 
MILLAR, Paradise Avenue, Newport, 
Rhode Island, U.S.A. 

[We forwarded our correspon- 
dent’s letter to Mr. Symonds, who 
writes as follows :—I am grateful to 
Mr. Millar for pointing out that the 
interesting early clock by Henry 
Jones in his collection has the small 
holes in the calendar circle for moving 
it with a pin. I have never before seen 
this device in any clock made by 
Jones, who, it is clear, must have used 
it before Tompion—ED.]. 


LADY GODIVA AND 
PEEPING TOM 
S1r,— With reference to Sir Hereward 
Wake’s recent letter about Lady 
Godiva and Peeping Tom, it may 
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interest your readers to see a rough 


sketch of Ye Peeping Tom of 
Coventre. 
This and one_ identical to 


Sir Hereward Wake’s form a pair 
of small pictures woven in pure silk 
in my possession. Under the title, 
Ye Ladye Godiva, is the legend: 
Then she rode forth, clothed on with 
chastity. 
She took the tax away and built 
herself an everlasting name. 
There is no mention, however, of the 
fate of Peeping Tom.—F. E. RIce, 
104, Christchurch St., Ipswich, Suffolk. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT 
ST. PAUL’S 


Sir,—Your illustrated article on the 
proposed alterations at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral gives an excellent idea of 
the reconstructed chancel. On the 
whole the new plan is a great improve- 
ment, except for the ornaments on 
the high altar, which are out of pro- 
portion to the altar itself; the Crucifix 
particularly presents a top-heavy 
appearance. If these were reduced in 
height so as to be level with the base 
of the east window, the effect would 
be more balanced.—R. W. SKIRVING, 
Lawns, Shilton, Oxfordshire 


THE FIRST STEAM 
PLOUGH? 


S1r,—Your readers may be interestea 
to see a photograph of the enclosed 
print, taken from the Graphic of 
April 22, 1871. It shows what must 
have been the first steam plough ever 
used, drawn by a traction engine 
invented by Mr. R. W. Thomson, of 
Edinburgh, at work on Lord Dun- 
more’s estate, presumably in Perth- 
shire. 

From the accompanying text it 
would appear that Lord Dunmore was 
almost the father of mechanised farm- 
ing. He at once saw the possibilities of 
Thomson’s invention, and turned it to 
use in all kinds of farm labour— 
“cultivating, pulling out tree roots, 
going to the railway station with 
luggage, carrying heavy timber, cut- 
ting hay and straw, bruising oats, 
working saw mills, threshing, carrying 
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drain tiles, pumping water, driving 
gravel for roads, driving coal, etc.” 
Lord Dunmore attempted to use 
it for ploughing, but this was not 
successful until he himself invented 
a three-furrowed balance plough which 
the engine could draw. This was tried 
out on a difficult piece of ground that 
had not been under the plough for 
forty years. And to add to the 


was in the habit of feeding cod liver oil 
and malt with a spoon every morning, 
One day she gulped down her medicine 
with such relish that she swallowed 
the spoon as well. 

A vet. was sent for and removed 
the spoon after an operation that 
lasted two hours. The accompanying 
X-ray photograph shows the teaspoon 
before extraction. 





X-RAY PHOTOGRAPH OF THE STOMACH OF A DOG THAT 
SWALLOWED A SPOON 
See letter: Dog that Swallowed a Spoon 


difficulty, rain fell the night before the 
trial. The experiment, however, was 
a complete success, and the cost of 
ploughing in this manner was esti- 
mated at 19s. 9d. for five acres in 
a day.—ALLANn JoBson, 15, Tulsemere 
Road, S.E.27. 


DOG THAT SWALLOWED 
A SPOON 


Srr,—Mr. Bevan, of Manor Farm, Old 
Alresford, Hampshire, owns a yellow 
labrador by name Judy, to whom he 
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TRIAL OF LORD DUNMORE’S NEW STEAM PLOUGH: A PRINT PUBLISHED IN THE GRAPHIC 


IN 1871 
See letter: The First Steam Plough? 


Happily, Judy is none the worse 
for her gluttony, and when I saw her 
was in excellent condition and a first- 
rate gun-dog.—Roy BEDDINGTON, 
Esseborne Manor, Hurstbourne Tar- 
vant, Hampshire. 


TIMBER FELLING IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


S1r,— The references cited by Mr. John 
Harvey for gaining some idea of the 
seasons preferred for felling in the 
Middle Ages (December 2) may be 
supplemented from some of the docu- 
mentary evidence provided by build- 
ing accounts at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. These relate to the second and 
third phases in the building of the 
chapel, 1480-85 and 1508-15. Again, 
the proviso applies that dates of pay- 
ment may be some time later than the 
actual dates of felling, but, so far as 
can be judged, payment was reason 
ably prompt. 

On May 8, 1480, carpenters in 
Stansted Park, Essex, were paid for 
felling 100 oaks and on June 12 there 
was a payment “‘pro fellyng de xxix 
okis in thakstede parkes and Barvile 
(Bardfield) parke.’’ There are other 
payments dated July 5 to “‘hewers in 
Abbots wode’* (the Abbot of Walden’s 
wood) and July 8 for hewing of timber 
again in Thaxted Park. A separate 
account covering the period June to 
October of that year is entitled Liber 
Mevemii de Asshdon Halys (the Book of 
Timber from Ashdon Hales). It gives 
particulars of the cartage of timber to 
Cambridge from the wood at Ashdon 
Hales, two or three miles north-east of 
Saffron Walden. At the end are totals 
of the numbers of ‘‘stammes’’ (stems, 
i.e., trunks) and “‘croppes’”’ remaining 
in the wood or on the green, 7.e., cut 
but uncarted, on October 4. 

In 1482 there are payments in 
March for felling 100 oaks in Way- 
bridge, near Huntingdon. A building 
account of 1509-15, giving the numbers 
of the different categories of craftsmen 
employed and the totals of wages paid 
to them, shows carpenters, labourers 
and sawers “‘at the wood” in 1512 from 
the beginning of April to the end of 
July. In another account of 1508 
there is a December payment for fell- 
ing of timber in ‘‘Powle Park.” 

This evidence seems to bear out 
Mr. Harvey’s tentative conclusion that 

(Continued on page 1897) 
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Willy Lott’s Cottage in the OON ripe, soon rotten” is a scrap of country wisdom that does indeed apply to 


Constable country more than fruit. One sees the truth of it in many a man. John Constable, who 


EE SE immortalized a part of our English countryside, did his best work at near his fiftieth 
year — yet he was at his painting since a child. This slow maturing, like those 
Suffolk landscapes, is typically English — and you are thereby drawn to it. If, for 
example, you did not already know, you might guess that it is the patient, unhurried 
working to maturity that makes your Bass and Worthington such rich delights — to 


you as to the men of Constable's day. 


ISSUED BY BASS AND WORTHINGTON, BURTON-UPON-TRENT, ENGLAND 
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AN EXCEPTIONALLY FIN 
REGENCY RED LACQUER SCREEN 
with ‘ toile peinte’ panels brilliantly painte| 
in the Chinese taste, with figures at 
different pursuits, in colours on a_ black 
ground. Each fold 2ft. 3ins. wide, 
6ft. 11}ins. high. 


We place the date of this screen circa 
1800-5, the period when Edward, Marsh 
and Tatham were making furniture in the 
Oriental taste for the Royal Pavilion at 
Brighton. 


at 16 Grafton Street 
Fine Eighteenth Century 
Furniture - Works of Art 


BLAIRMAN 


antiques 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


H. BLAIRMAN & SONS LTD. 16 
Andat 12 MONTPELLIER PARADE HARROGATE 


GRAFTON STREET, LONDON W.1 


NEW YORK ADDRESS - 20 EAST 55TH STREET 
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BRICK FIREPLACE | 

has distinction and character. There are thirty- 

six designs in the full range of Wheatly 

fireplaces, some slabbed ready to fix in, others 

that can be built on the site. Ask your builders 
merchant for particulars and prices. 


THE BETLEY FIREPLACE 
Delivered slabbed ready for 
installation. 








WWHEATLY snp COMPANY LIMITED 


SPRINGFIELD TILERIES, TRENT VALE, STOKE-ON-TRENT 








Summer warnilh- in your home 
all the yéar with 


HURSEAL HEAT 


Here’s the HURSEAL paraffin-burn- 
ing radiator to give you the cosiest 
winter you have ever known. Heating 
is uniform, draught-free and healthy 
—and costs you less than $d. per 
hour. The radiator (separate from 
the paraffin-burner unit) contains a 


special sealed diffusing oil which can- 











not leak or freeze and requires no 


attention. Electric and gas models 





also available. 























FOR COSY WARMTH 

DO THIS NOW 
Visit your lronmonger for a demonstration of 
the Hurseal Paraffin-burning radiator. In case 
of difficulty write for illustrated leaflet to 
Hurseal Ltd. 


Hursecl oil-loaded 
paraffin-burning radiator 


HURSEAL LTD ( 


229-231, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! 


Telephones : Regent 1267-9 (3 lines) Mayfair 2494-5 
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CARVED STONE LINTELS AT SETTLE AND (right) RAVENS- 





Bm. 


CARSDALE, YORKSHIRE, AND (below) PENRITH, CUMBERLAND 
See letter: Carved Lintels of the Pennines 


the main felling season was in the 
summer (May to July inclusive), but 
December and March also occur, and 
probably felling was done at any time 
if the need was urgent and weather 
permitted. 

The timber from Ashdon Hales was 
used for scaffolding and in the con- 
struction of the masons’ and carpen- 
ters’ lodges. The oaks cut in the other 
woods and parks in 1480, and the tim- 
ber being sawn “‘at the wood” in 1512, 
were probably for the roof above the 
fan vaulting. It was erected in two 
sections, with a gap of nearly 30 years 
between the five eastern bays and the 
rest.—-A RTHUR OSWALD, Dormansland, 
Lingfield, Surrey. 


A ROBIN IN THE HOUSE 


S1r,—With reference to the article in 
Country Lire of December 2 about 
robins, one spring morning a year or 
two ago I heard a bird singing some- 
where about the house. I went into 
one of the bedrooms and found a 
robin perched on the dressing-table. 
The song ceased ; but otherwise he was 
completely undisturbed by my entry. 

He fluttered about from place to 
place with an occasional chirrup, so I 
quietly opened the large window and 
he hopped on to the ledge, but did not 
fly out. He turned round, looked at 
me and then gave me the most glori- 
ous, joyous song of which a robin is 
capable. It seemed he could not sing 
long or loud enough. Finally he 
hopped back to the window and flew 
away.—ELsIE Lioyp, Falmouth Hotel, 
Falmouth, Cornwall. 


THE FIVE LANCASHIRE 
WITCHES? 


Sir,—I should be grateful if any of 
your readers could give me any 
information about the beautifully 
carved wooden figures shown in the 
accompanying photograph. I have 
been’ told that they represent the 
“‘Five Lancashire Witches.’’ In the 
upper row are Song, Mirth, Hate, and 
in the lower row Greed and Grief. The 
carving is about 10 inches high.— 
H. Buckte, 119, Kings Road, Harro- 
gate, Yorkshire. 


REMEDIES FOR CRAMP 


Sir,—In all your correspondence 
about remedies for cramp, no one 
has mentioned the infallible and quick 
one of a applying a cold wet sponge to 
the limb affected, which gives instant 
relief. Or, should the cramp be in the 
foot, standing on something cold 
eases the contraction. 

Incidentially, the homeopathic 
remedy of causticum 10m. seems to 
render one immune for a long period, 
if not for good.—HonorIa C. 
BROCKLEBANK, (Mrs.), Donhead Hall, 
Shaftesbury, Dorset. 





Sir,—A soft sheep twine tied round the 
leg below the knee is a sure cure for 
cramp.—G. P. Scares (Mrs.), 380, 
Glen Street, Glen Falls, New York. 


CARVED LINTELS OF THE 

PENNINES 
S1r,—The letter from Mr. C. H. Jones 
in CounTRY LIFE of November 18 
draws attention to the very interesting 
subject of the carved lintels of the 
Pennine country and adjacent dis- 
tricts. 

With regard to the Heys Farm 
example, the calligraphy of the figures 
would suggest 1716 as a more proba- 
ble date than 1674. Could it be, as 


Mr. Jones suggests, that T. H. and 
M. H. enlarged the house in 1716 and 
put up the initials and earlier date to 
commemorate those who had built the 
original house in 1674? Did they 
leave the space to the right of their 
own panel for the use of those who 
should come after them? A study of 
local parish registers and the Hearth 
Tax List would probably suggest the 
identity of the people concerned. 

Perhaps the carved lintel at 
Settle, Yorkshire, of which I enclose 
a photograph, is a comparable 
example. It is dated 1671, and was 
presumably built by T. G. and T. G. 
Perhaps E. T., whose initials occupy 
the small recessed panel in the middle, 
was a subsequent owner. 

The examples of carved door- 
heads from Ravenscarsdale, Yorkshire, 
and Penrith, Cumberland, of which 
I also enclose photographs, are typical 
of the ones to be found in those 
districts—F. G., Essex. 


PRIMITIVE HOUSING 


S1r,—With reference to the article 
A Highland Sketch Book, in CouUNTRY 
Lire of November 25, this year I was 
cruising up the west coast of the Isle of 
Lewis, in the Outer Hebrides, and 
sailed up Loch Resort. The loch it- 
self is of considerable length and is 
entirely uninhabited, except at the 
end, where some of the original 
“black houses” are still to be seen. 
One of these is still inhabited, and 
appears to be in sound condition. The 
others are rather dilapidated, and 
were vacated two seasons ago. 

In the inhabited one, it is still 
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possible to see the traditional peat fire 
in the middle of the floor, with no 
chimney except the vent in the 
roof. Although the atmosphere was 
smoky, it was remarkable how 
clean everything was. The walls 
had been covered with newspapers 
glued on, of the Jutland period, which 
were still perfectly legible. I under- 
stand that wallpaper in the form of 
newspapers was an innovation of the 
late Victorian period. 

In the Island of Scarp, or Scarpa, 
as it is known locally, there are also 
“black houses,’”’ in most cases modi- 
fied to take a stove, so that they 
may survive another generation in 
these remote parts.— JOHN WILLIAMS- 
E.L.ts, Careg Felin, Portmadoc, North 
Wales. 


WAS THIS XENOPHOBIA? 


S1r,—In your issue of December 2, 
you published a letter from Mr. Alfred 
V. Pawson, who expressed surprise at 
the behaviour of a gelding, turned out 
in a field with a mare, which rushed 
with evil intent at Mr. Pawson’s mare, 
which was being turned out with them. 
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WOODEN CARVING DEPICTING SONG, MIRTH, HATE, GREED 
; AND GRIEF 


See letter: The Five Lancashire Witches 





Surely the explanation is that it 
was just a case of resenting a new- 
comer, as a dog will set upon another 
which has the temerity to walk into 
his front garden. It is well-known 
that horses have strong likes and dis- 


likes. They make great friendships 
and develop strong hatreds, and 


examples of this are clearly noticeable 
where a number are grazing together. 
It is of interest, however, that the 
aggressive party was a gelding. Con- 
trary to what might be expected, my 
experience is that some geldings 
become devotedly attached to mares. 

I can still remember many fights 
and many cases of devoted affection 
among horses when I was in charge of 
a large number of Army horses at 
grass during the first World War, and 
on many occasions since. I can con- 
firm the Editor’s note to the effect 
that at times the whole bunch will 
set upon some hapless animal, prob- 
ably in human terms a very weak 
character. I think that in those cases 
such an animal should always be 
removed from the field.—R. S. Sum- 
MERHAYS, 30, Arterberry Road, Wimble- 
don, S.W.20. 


THE ORIGIN OF ROUND 
HOUSES 


S1r,—In your issue of December 2 
Mr. Paul Woodruffe enquires who was 
responsible for the building of round 
houses. The probability is that they 
were built by the parish authorities as 
a temporary prison. In nearly all 
cases these buildings are in villages. 
They were also used when prisoners 
were taken from one town to another. 
It is recorded that the round house at 
Shrewton, on Salisbury Plain, was 
used on numerous occasions as a lodg- 
ing place for prisoners on their way for 
trial at Marlborough Assizes. 

Various names were given to these 
quaint buildings: in addition to round 
house, they were known as the lock- 
up, cage, blind-house, clink or house 
of correction. The one at Hawarden, 
Flintshire, has the words “ House of 
Correction” inscribed on the frieze 
over the entrance. Most of them were 
built during the 18th century. 

A correspondent in Notes and 
Queries (April 19, 1941) gives a list of 
71 of them. Since then I have added 
about 20 others. A number of those 
are now scheduled as ancient monu- 
ments.—T. G. Scott, Fallowfield, 
Manchester. 


A FATAL HOLD 
S1r,—Apropos of the photograph in 
CountTrRY LiFe of November 18 of an 
unfortunate knot with its bill held fast 
by a cockle-shell, according to the 
latest number of the Scottish Natur- 
alist, a bittern with its bill fixed in an 
oyster-shell was picked up in an 
emaciated condition in East Lothian 
in 1947. Efforts were made to save it, 
but it refused the food offered, and 
eventually died.—C. M. D., London, 
S.E.21. 
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THE ENGLISH GENIUS EXAMIN ED 


ECORDS of our ancestors’ likes 
R and dislikes in books, buildings, 
pictures, and scenery are fasci- 
nating. For those who also enjoy 
them Mr. E. F. Carritt, a well-known 
philosophy don at Oxford, haslong kept 
a commonplace book of such opinions, 
gained from a lifetime’s reading that 
has ranged from the poets and diarists 
to zsthetics and account-books. He 
gives us the result in 4A Calendar of 
British Taste from 1600 to 1800 (Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 2Is.). 

To the average reader, who might 
mistake it for a kind of anthology, his 
“museum of specimens and _land- 
marks” is likely to prove too snippety 
for pleasure. But to those with a 
more developed ‘“‘time sense”’ it will 
be absorbing, and to students of 
taste’s successive deployments invalu- 


able, the more so for being equipped 
with three sets of indices to assist 


reference. Though the extracts are 
highly selective, often only a line or 
sentence, it is difficult to catch Mr. 
Carritt unaware of any considerable 


source. Inevitably Evelyn, Walpole, 
and Farington bulk large in their 
times. But more extracts, propor- 


tionately, come from unexpected or 
unfamiliar places, and many are 
interestingly annotated. 

The big movements covered by 
this packed period were, of course, the 
development of English classicism and 
its supersession by romanticism, as 
those trends are usually labelled. But 
the book illustrates Mr. Carritt’s con- 
viction that “at all times and in every 
station souls are born ‘classical’ and 
‘romantic’ by nature.’ Except, how- 
ever, under exceptional compulsions, 
they submit to the orthodoxy of their 
time. The excerpts reveal that, be- 
neath the conformity to classical 
theory, “persisted an obstinate and 
often crude hankering after something 

. simpler, more mysterious, rougher 
and more touching,’’ which had 
flamed in Shakespeare and at length 
blazed up again in the conflagration of 
genius which, for the most part, lies 
just beyond the survey’s end. Mr. 
Carritt believes that it is necessary to 
comprehend this significant truth, if 
such it be, in order to recognise, and 
shape, its manifestations in our time. 
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IN OUT-OF-THE-WAY 
SUFFOLK 


HE cottage of Hugh Farmar’s The 

Cottage in the Forest (Hutchinson, 
12s. 6d) is situated in a remote part 
of Suffolk notable for, among other 
things, its wealth of common and 
uncommon birds. Mr. Farmar des- 
cribes how he settled into the cottage, 
how he made a garden out of the 
wilderness surrounding it, and how he 
delved into the history and made the 
acquaintance of the wild creatures of 
the neighbourhood. It is a pleasant 
story attractively told, and should 
appeal to anyone whose heart is in the 
country. Mr. Farmar’s main interest 
is in birds, of which he has many close 
observations to record, but his experi- 
ences as an amateur gardener and 
lover of flowers are no less readable. 
The book is illustrated with a large 
number of photographs, notable 
among which are some by Mr. Eric 
Hosking of birds, and many attractive 
drawings by Mr. Edward Bradbury 
which capture well the spirit of the 
lonely region that gave the author his 
theme. C.D. 


FOR EVERY ANGLER 

HE Fishmongers’ Company has 

produced a book suitable for every 
type of angler. The Distinguishing 
Features of Fish (Fishmongers’ Hall, 
12s. 6d.) is an excellent publication, 
full of coloured plates of the fresh- and 
salt-water fishes of these islands. 
There is a descriptive note about each 
fish (and crustacean) to be found on 


a fishmonger’s slab. There are also 
good colour photographs of unclean 
salmon so that, in future, there should 
be no doubt about the recognition of 


kelts. The Fishmongers’ Company 
has always been a good friend to 


anglers and is to be congratulated upon 
its contribution to angling literature. 

A Fisherman’s Testament (Black, 
16s.), like many of its kind, suffers 
from a similarity to its forerunners. 
Some of the chapters are unoriginal. 


become very popular pastime. 
There is a ng ar A about tropical 
fish, but the acquisition of a tankful 
of these beautiful little fellows is 
doomed to failure unless the aquarist 
has the knowledge of how to care for 
them. Tvopical Aquariums (Sidgwick 
and Jackson, 10s. 6d.) not only sup- 
plies the information required but also 
gives details and pictures of fish suit- 
able for the purpose. Ian Harman has 
written this concise and most useful 




















PORTRAIT OF MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL, BY AUBREY 
BEARDSLEY: AN ILLUSTRATION FROM THE YELLOW BOOK:A 
SELECTION, COMPILED BY NORMAN DENNY (Bodley Head, 15s.) 


The idea for the chapter on the 
Fisherman’s Curse, for instance, has 
been used by another writer. But it 
is not easy to write anything new 
about a sport which has such a wealth 
of literature. Mr. Bernard Venables 
provides both the letterpress and the 
pictures. It is a pity that such a good 
draughtsman should have so little idea 
of tone values. Nearly all the black 
and white drawings appear to be on 
one plane. 

The Young Angler by John Steele 
Allan (Burrows Press, 10s. 6d.), with 
its gay coloured plates looks very suit- 
able for young fishermen, but the 
writing does not quite fulfil expecta- 
tions. The impression is that the 
author has had too local an experience 
of fishing to generalise upon the sub- 
ject, while his phraseology seems 
partly concocted for a child reader and 
partly for the grown up. 

The keeping of an aquarium has 


book, which also tells the reader how 
to set about breeding from his own 
stock. 

In the garden or somewhere about 
on an estate there is often a pond 
which the owner wishes to stock with 
fish, or there is water already stocked 
that has produced problems upon 
which expert advice is sought. Major 
Hall in Ponds and Fish Culture (Faber, 
18s.) has dealt with all the difficulties 
that confront anyone who wishes to 
keep fish. for pleasure or profit or to 
supplement the daily ration. Such 
a book has for a long time been needed. 
It is fortunate that one who has had 
the experience of the old Ministry 
fishery station at Alresford should 
have been chosen to write it; for there 
were all the amenities for acquiring 
expert knowledge. The book is besides 
of great value to the angler who seeks 
to learn more about the way of living 
of his quarry. Roy BEDDINGTON. 


ALL ABOUT HORSES 

FIRST attempt to achieve 

object is often a failure. Bu 
notable exception to this tendency 
The Observer's Book of Horses ¢ 
Ponies (Warne, 4s. 6d.), which 
been compiled by Mr. R. S. Summ -- 
hays, with the assistance of Lt.-( 
C. E. G. Hope and Lt. K. Rutczyns 
This is the first time that descriptic 
of ninety breeds of horses, most © 
them with illustrations, have been 
assembled between two covers. Mir. 
Summerhays says that the purpose of 
the book “has been to deal in tiie 
briefest form with the origin and 
development of each breed, while at 
the same time giving a word picture 
of its appearance and general charac- 
ter; and, where it exists, the official 
description issued by the appropriate 
breed society.”’ After an introduction, 
which is an excellently condensed 
account of breeds and breeding all over 
the world, come the descriptions of 
ninety breeds. Clearly, the research 
and patience required to produce such 
a work—especially in view of its 
accuracy—must have been great. It 
is a book which should be in the home 
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of every horselover. R.G, 
BIRDS OF AMERICA ANDINDIA 
NYONE interested in changes in 


the numbers of birds in this 
country will find much food for thought 
in Birds of Concord, by Ludlow Gris- 
com (Harvard University Press: Lon- 
don, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 27s. 6d.). 
Starting from the observations made 
in the Concord district of eastern 
Massachusetts by William Brewster 
and others, and extending in all over 
80 years, he considers the effect on the 
population of birds of climate, geog- 
raphy and, not least, the spread of 
human occupation and its attendant 
disturbances. As has happened else- 
where, those birds that have been 
able to adapt themselves to chang- 
ing conditions have at least held 
their own, whereas those that have 
failed to do so have dwindled, some 
to the point of extinction. Though the 
book’s chief value lies in its contribu- 
tion to the comparative study ofanimal 
populations, it containsa usefulsystem- 
atic list of the birds of the Concord 
region, their status and distribution. 

Sixty-four fine coloured plates 
by G. M. Henry, depicting nearly 120 
birds, are a striking feature of Indian 
Hill Birds, by Salim Ali (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 30s.). This handy 
pocket-size book is an authoritative 
guide to most of the birds a normally 
observant person is likely to notice in 
the hill-stations of India, and contains 
useful keys to their distribution and 
rapid identification. 

Messrs. Oliver and Boyd, of 
Edinburgh, have published a fourth 
edition of Hugh Whistler’s standard 
Popular Handbook of Indian Birds 
(22s. 6d.). The work of preparing this 
edition which Mr. Whistler had begun 


before his death in 1943, has been 
completed by Mr. N. B. Kinnear, 
Director of the Natural History 


Museum at South Kensington, and the 
familiar illustrations by Mr. H. 
Groénvoldare supplemented by some new 
ones by Mr. RolandGreen. J. K. A. 


LADY KENNET’S DIARIES 


ANY friends of the late Lady 

Kennet will realise with grati- 
tude that in addition to an auto- 
biographical fragment covering the 
first thirty years of her life, she left 
a number of diaries, kept copiously 
but intermittently from 1910 until 
shortly before her death in July, 1947. 
“No more than a tithe of what she 
wrote’? has now been published in 
Self-portrait of an Artist (John Murray, 
21s.), and we are told by her editor 
that much of the rest will not be 
appropriate for publication until 
several more generations have passed. 
That is a long time, and one hopes 
this salt will have lost none of its 
savour. But the barriers imposed by 
the point and force with which she 
set down her impressions of her 

(Continued on page 1901) 
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To win comfortably or lose handsomely... 
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- wear a GRENFELL 


MART ra nal GOLF JACKET 


HAYTHORNTHWAITE & SONS LIMITED 


LODGE MILL BURNLEY - LANCS 











Spare your 
Friends... 


the task of acting as Executors of 
your Will. Even if they reluctantly 
consent to act, they may prede- 
cease you. The better way is to 
appoint the Trustee Department 
of the Norwich Union, which offers 
an excellent service at unusually 
low fees. For acting as Executor 
the charge is only four shillings 


per £100 of the gross estate 
Correspond- 





(minimum fee £15). 
ingly light fees are charged for 
the continuing duties of Trustee. 


NORWICH UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES 


\ Trustee Dept.: 
fF 6-26, SURREY STREET, NORWICH, NORFOLK 








‘Diplomat’ 
—a distinguished semi-brogue 
on last ‘73’. Several fittings for 


every size, black or brown calf. 









Without obligation you may send a copy of your 
“‘ Executor and Trustee” leaflet to: 


For the man who cherishes his possessions as much for E 
i ‘Send this coupon 











their own sake as for their function ... possessions ? (or write) for a copy 
3 of the leaflet which (mM ) 
Thi ‘ aloi: 3 , ? gives full details of : 
which reflect a nostalgia for the work of the craftsman... ian Gee cs 
3 inexpensive 
service. C.L.52 








Chyuuwel’'s famous English shoes skies . ' 


made at Northampton 

















WHEN you turn your back 
» On winter gloom with the 
expectation of clear, spark- 
ling air and the Alpine snows 
ahead ... go by British Railways. 
The 9 0’clock service from Victoria 
allows time for a meal in Paris 
before joining the night train for 
the French or Italian Alps, which 
you reach next morning. For the 
Swiss winter sport centres there are 
through Sleeping Car trains from Calais, 
the service leaving London at 1.0 p.m., 
’. arriving beside the snow slopes next 
day. On the way back celebrate 
a marvellous holiday with a break 
in Paris. The Golden Arrow leaves 
for London at 12.20 p.m. 
















For tickets, reservations, etc., apply Continental 
Enquiry Office, VICTORIA STATION, LONDON, 
S.W.1, or principal Travel Agencies. 
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ARTHUR BELL & SONS LT 
Scotch Whisky Distillers 
PERTH 


One of the few old indepen- 
dent firms left in the Scotch 
Whisky Trade. 























“The Dace is ... exceedingly quick ... darting — 
like an arrow from any person or object that may Bg Pra 
alarm it... and, as Mr. Pennell says, ‘make a i 


gallant fight when hooked’. 
Rev. W. nergy M.A., F.L.S., 1895. 


put | [RON will deceive him 


This nylon monofilament is not readily visible to 
fish ... it does not fray or split in use... it is 


made in all the usual diameters. 


‘LURON’ made from nylon monofilament, can be 
purchased from all fishing tackle dealers. Casts—in 
a full range of suitable diameters. Lines—in 10-yd., 
4x25 yd. linked, and 110-yd. lengths. 
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contemporaries have left enough avail- 
ible to serve the purpose of letting her 
character express itself. On the other 
hand, though it may be true that for 
those who did not know her the writer 
can best be found in her writings, the 
Introduction to these diaries contains 
a portrait so complete in all essential 
that one feels its brief and simple 
statements a very necessary part of 
the book. 

People will no doubt need to be 
told that Kathleen Bruce in 1908 
married Captain Scott of the Ant- 
arctic, that he died at the end of 
March, 1912, at the 60th Camp from 
the Pole and that news of the fate of 
the party was not received until the 
return of the Terra Nova nearly a year 
later. They can scarcely need to be 
told of her artistic achievement, of 
the statue of Captain Scott in Waterloo 
Place or of the busts of Yeats in the 
National Portrait Gallery and that of 
Asquith in the Tate. “K” in his 
Introduction tells us that she was first 
an artist, that her work constantly 
called her back from the distractions 
of family and social life, and the early 
autobiography records something of 
Rodin, who gave her teaching and 
encouragementin Paris. Her insatiable 
interest in ideas was matched by 
one in the beings she met. “She 
preferred youth to age,’ says the 
Introduction, ‘““men to women, and 
babies to anybody. If many of her 
friends were famous and distinguished, 
many more were not.” She did 
however much enjoy the society and 
companionship of those who were 
distinguished, and it must be quite 
clear to almost any reader that her 
diaries are, and will be, of much 
historical value for the light they 
throw on well-known friends and 
acquaintances. W, £.:.B: 


THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE 


HOUGH so much has been written 

about her unhappy fate and the 
story of her royal parentage provided 
generations with scandal much to the 
taste of the time, Princess Charlotte, 
like others of George III’s descen- 
dants apparently destined to occupy 
the British throne, has become in 
these days a somewhat remote and 
legendary figure. It was in 1795 that 
George, Prince of Wales, at the 
insistence of his father, married his 
cousin, Caroline of Brunswick, and 
Charlotte, their only child, was born 
in 1796. She died in 1817 at the age of 
21, having by then married Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, des- 
tined afterwards to become first King 
of the Belgians. It is difficult to say 
whether the Princess was more 
abominably treated by the Regent 
than was her mother. As the result of 
his complete indifference to her exist- 
ence and the personal dislike which 
he visited upon her as Caroline’s 
daughter, she passed a thoroughly 
unhappy childhood until she finally 
entered upon a marriage which 
lasted less than a year. In such cir- 
cumstances she could scarcely impress 
her personality upon the world and 
her detractors were naturally many. 

She did however leave behind 
her a considerable and most frank 
correspondence—which her husband 
(at the Regent’s instigation) unsuc- 
cessfully attempted to recover— 
addressed to Miss Mercer Elphinstone, 
her friend and lady-in-waiting, whose 
daughter subsequently married the 
fourth Marquess of Lansdowne, 
whence the letters came to be de- 
posited in the family archives at 
Bowood. They were prepared for 
publication some ten years ago by 
Professor Aspinall, of Reading Uni- 
versity, and have now been issued 
with the authority of the present 
Marquess. 

The volume, Letters of the Princess 
Charlotte, 1811-1817 (Home and Van 
Thal, 42s.), is most attractive in 
appearance, and contains, in addition 
to the letters, an admirably concise 
historical introduction from Professor 
Aspinall. The many illustrations 
include not only reproductions of 
many contemporary portraits, but rare 
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cartoons and interesting views from 
Pyne’s Palaces. The _ frontispiece 
is an attractive engraving by George 
Dawe, R.A., of the Princess and her 
husband in their box at Covent Garden 
Theatre. The letters themselves 
record much of Charlotte’s affairs of 
the heart, of her attitude to Prince 
William of Orange (with whom her 
father practically tricked her into an 
engagement), of her romantic infatua- 
tion for her faithless cousin, Prince 
Frederick of Prussia, and of her sub- 
sequent courtship by Prince Leopold. 
Soon after the Princess’s death in 
1817, it will be remembered, Leopold’s 
sister, Victoria of Saxe-Coburg, was 
married to Charlotte’s uncle, Edward, 
Duke of Kent. In 1819 the Princess 
Victoria of Kent was born. The 
succession was once more secure, and 
Charlotte’s Leopold became _ the 
“Uncle Leopold” of Queen Victoria’s 
letters. 
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Eleanor Farjeon’s The Starry Floor 
(Michael Joseph, 5s.). From the first 
poem the note of sweetness and gaiety 
is set : 

Didn't you know 

You are born on a star ? 

Well, yow are. 
And every succeeding poem has its 
airy imagination, its sudden invitation 
to wonder, as in Aurora Borealis : 

Men must go North to see the dawn 
Dancing on the midnight sky, 
and in Halley’s Comet. Even a reader 
usually resistant to Nativity poems 
has been utterly routed by the fresh- 
ness and pathos of The Old Shepherds. 
As Sir Duff Cooper is prompt to 

admit in his Translations and Verses 
(Dropmore Press, 15s.), it is impossible 
to translate poetry. Yet to attempt 
this particular impossibility is end- 
lessly fascinating. Here the translator 
has made his task as formidable as it 


ONE OF THE SCRAPER-BOARD ILLUSTRATIONS BY C. F. 

TUNNICLIFFE FROM PROFITABLE WONDERS, BY E. L. GRANT 

WATSON (CountTRY LIFE, 15s.), A REVIEW OF WHICH WILL BE 
PUBLISHED SHORTLY 


THREE POETS 
N a fine dedication, Herbert Palmer 
inscribes his book, The Old Knight 
(Dent, 7s. 6d.), to poets “who have 
realised that poetry is a breath of the 
emotions and a wind of the spirit 
rather than an expression of the intel- 
lect or esthetic sensibility.”’ All his 
life he has been a fighter; and now to 
his other fights is joined the modern 
one of combating those who would 
turn poetry, like everything else, into 
a science. But no battle is without its 
wounds; and there is peculiar poig- 
nancy in the poems Despair and 
Autobiography : 
Strange loneliness has been my lot, 
Deep in my heart vesentment’s stone. 
Something of wrong must be forgot, 
For all ave wronged who walk alone. 
His Prayer for Peace, too, aches with 
personal longing. This poet of vision 
and of rugged integrity is well repre- 
sented in his latest volume. 
Happy will be the child whose 
introduction to astronomy is through 


can be by including among his authors 
the much-translated Horace, Heine 
and Ronsard. Many of his versions 
are skilful; but it is also interesting to 
note how fine is the line between suc- 
cess and failure. For instance, 

What measure shall be set to misery ? 
has poetic dignity. But, 

I know, dear love, how miserable thou 

art, 
has not. Whence the difference be- 
tween noun and adjective? Who can 
say? But it is there. A few of the 
author’s own poems are included in 
this handsomely produced book, of 
which L’Envoi is the most memorable. 
V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


SKETCHES OF BIRDS 


R. Philip Rickman’s Sketches and 
Notes from a Bird Painter's 
Journal (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 30s.), 
is a collection of old and newsketches of 
birds, including two in colour, accom- 
panied by some salient facts about 
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their haunts and habits. Mr. Rickman 
is most successful in portraying ducks; 
his passerine birds are nearly all 
too portly. The chief merit of the 
book is that not a few of the drawings 
are more than mere portraits: the 
sketches of golden-eye, Barrow’s 
golden-eye and smew displaying, and 
of gannets displaying and taking off, 
for example, are instructive as well as 
charming. 

For some reason the Latin name 
of each bird is printed below the 
English one. This seems superfluous 
in a book of this sort, but if the 
Latin names are to be given, they 
should be correct. As it is, not only 
are a number of them out-of-date 
(the reason for that is explained in a 
corrected list), but several are mis- 
spelled. 5 veg o 


REVIEWS IN BRIEF 

N Places of the Mind (Routledge, 

12s. 6d.), Mr. Geoffrey Grigson has 
gathered together nineteen of his 
travel essays. He is a firm believer in 
the maxim that one gets out of land- 
scape what one brings to it, and the 
merit of this book is that, whatever 
the region—Cornwall, the Scillies, 
Sardinia, or Donegal—he brings to his 
description of it, not merely a deep 
knowledge of its associations, but an 
acute sensibility and a gift for recap- 
turing its scenes and impressions in 
vivid phrases. Iceland Yesterday and 
To-day, by Horace Leaf (Allen and 
Unwin, 15s.), is a readable account of 
the history, present state, and outlook 
of one of the most fascinating, yet 
little-known, countries in the world. 

The first of the regional books 
to appear in the New Naturalist 
series (Collins) is Snowdonia: The 
National Park of North Wales, by F. J. 
North, Bruce Campbell and Richenda 
Scott (21s.). With the help of a large 
number of photographs in colour or 
monochrome the authors present a 
vivid picture of the influence of 
Nature and man in the Snowdon area. 
Collins have also published Island 
Going, by Robert Atkinson (16s.), an 
account of visits to the remoter 
islands, chiefly uninhabited, off the 
north-west corner of Scotland. The 
book is distinguished by some uncom- 
monly good photographs, notably of 
St. Kilda. Mr. Alasdair Alpin Mac- 
Gregor’s knowledge of the western 
islands of Scotland needs no stressing, 
and his The Western Isles, in the 
County Books series (Robert Hale, 
15s.), besides being illustrated by 
excellent photographs of his own, is 
a fund of information on the history, 
legends, people and wild life of that 
exciting region. Another attractive 
addition to this series is Somerset, by 
M. Lovett Turner, which is also pub- 
lished at 15s. 

Anyone who doubts’ whether 
grape vines can be successfully culti- 
vated in the open in England should 
read Mr. Edward Hyams’s The Grape 
Vine in England (Bodley Head, 16s.). 
It describes, with illustrations, the 
history of cultivating the vine in this 
country and the results of researches 
at the Viticultural Research Station 
at Oxted, Surrey, and sets forth in 
outline all that one needs to know 
about the care of vines and the making 
of wine. A Scrapbook of Inns, by 
Rowland Watson (Werner Laurie, 
21s.), is a collection of interesting or 


amusing facts or anecdotes about 
English inns, respectively gathered 


from and illustrated by contemporary 
writings and prints. 

In Bird Life (Lindsay Drummond, 
12s. 6d.), Edward A. Armstrong dis- 
cusses in simple terms various prob- 
lems of the behaviour of birds—the 
function of colour, song and territory, 
the relations of birds with one another 
and with man, and so on. The book is 
illustrated by many striking photo- 
graphs. C. A. Gibson-Hill’s Birds of 
the Coast (Witherby, 10s. 6d.) is a 
handy pocket guide to the birds to be 
seen on or off our shores, distinguished 
by some useful maps showing their 
distribution and a large number of 
sketches by the author, as well as 
numerous photographs, 
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RALLY REHEARSAL - 


S the annual Monte Carlo Rally is due to 
A be run from January 22 to 29, I thought 
it would be a good idea to get myself back 

into trim for it, and at the same time to carry 
out a test of the type of car with which I shall 
be competing and a reconnaissance of the 
British part of the route, by arranging a 
rehearsal at the laid-down average speed. The 
rally route proper starts from Monte Carlo and 
circles Western Europe by way of Geneva, 
Berne, Luxembourg, Amsterdam, Brussels, 
Paris, Lyons, the Route Napoléon, and the 
Alpes Maritimes, which by mid-January are 
often covered with snow and ice. For the con- 
venience of foreign competitors, alternative 
starting places are provided at Glasgow, Lisbon, 
Florence, Oslo, and Stockholm, but these all 
join the main route in either Luxembourg or 
Holland. The entire rally of 2,000 miles is run 
at an average speed of 31 m.p.h. This may 


sound easy, but the time allowed must include 





this hourly average was now and then increased 
slightly, the overall average to Boroughbridge, 
in the West Riding, was only 28 m.p.h., where 
daylight scattered the fog. Although the fog 
had thinned slightly from near Biggleswade in 
Bedfordshire, the highest speed I had been able 
to touch was an occasional 35 m.p.h., and had 
we been going the other way in the actual rally 
plenty of marks would have been lost. What 
impressed me most, from the everyday motoring 
point of view, was the great consideration shown 
by heavy lorry drivers throughout the foggy 
night. Every lorry met travelling southwards 
was running on sidelights and one sharply 
deflected fog lamp, and the driver of every over- 
taken lorry went out of his way to be helpful. 
Many motorists will have noticed how lorry 
drivers use their lights for signalling to their 
fellow drivers; flicking the lights off means “‘ you 
may pass me,” and, when you are passing, 
another flick off means “‘ you can now turn in.”’ 


THE LONDON-GLASGOW ROAD ON DOUGLAS MOOR, LANARKSHIRE, SHOWING 


THE EFFECT PRODUCED BY PATCHING WITH MATERIAL MARKEDLY DIFFER- 
ENT FROM THE REST OF THE SURFACE 


all stops for replenishment, either mechanical 
or personal, and repair. 

As any time gained cannot be carried over 
from one section of the rally to the next, it is 
necessary to average considerably more than 
the set 31 m.p.h., as an insurance. And the rally 
does not lack its personal problems; two or 
three drivers living together for three nights and 
two days with snatches of sleep in the car are 
liable to find fault with the peculiarities of each 
other before the relaxations of the principality 
are reached. 

I decided that my rehearsal should take the 
form of a round trip London-Glasgow-London 
at the prescribed average speed, and that, except 
for essential stops for fuel and food, it should 
be non-stop. With the Jowett Javelin, a replica 
of the one on which I shall be second driver, 
filled to the brim, and two four-gallon cans in 
the boot, it merely remained to fill the necessary 
flasks with the traditional café cognac before 
setting off at 10.30 on the Friday evening, 
which would give two nights on the road if 
everything went according to plan. Unfortun- 
ately, both the B.B.C. and the A.A. then started 
issuing frightening fog announcements. These 
were supported by a look out of my front door, 
which failed to reveal the gate, but as the real 
rally would certainly not be postponed because 
of weather I decided to press on. The A.A. gave 
visibility as 10 to 15 yards until Hatfield and, 
though short of information, thought it would 
thin out northwards. 

So off we set, but the best we could manage 
in the first hour was only 22 miles, and while 


During the night every lorry I overtook assisted 
me in this way, and on every occasion when the 
driver failed to give the ‘‘ pass”’ signal on being 
asked it proved to be a twisty stretch of the 
road, but in a few minutes the reassuring sign 
would be given. Such details make one realise 
how intimate must be the long-distance lorry 
driver’s knowledge of the trunk roads. ‘ 

From Boroughbridge onwards I made every 
possible effort to raise the average to give me 
a margin over the obligatory 31 m.p.h., and the 
21 miles from there to Scotch Corner were done 
in a fraction under 21 minutes. After Scotch 
Corner, however, the trip nearly finished, as we 
ran on to a stretch of black ice, and it was only 
when I recovered from this excitement that 
I noticed some cars abandoned untidily on the 
grass verge. Full recovery from this incident 
was secured with a hearty breakfast in Greta 
Bridge, and soon the Jowett had settled down 
again to a steady cruising speed of 65 m.p.h. 
across the moors to Penrith and Carlisle. A 
short 24% hours from the latter town saw us 
filling up in Glasgow, so that our overall average 
was just over 32 m.p.h. 

My return journey started easily, and 
my average was between 45 and 50 until 
Appleby, in Westmorland, where both darkness 
and the fog settled down. From then on it was 
a constant effort trying to keep within reach of 
the rally average, especially when one realised 
that in the actual event there is an intermediate 
control at Doncaster. As it transpired later, our 
average was dropping steadily, but at the vital 
place was still just over 31. Had this been the 
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By J. EASON GIBSON 


rally, of course, the accompanying driver would 
have taken over, and even if the driver off duty 
cannot sleep the relaxation from drivin is 
a rest. However, I pressed on, although thence- 
forward I relaxed my efforts and stopped many 
times for a refreshing walk, some coffee, and 
a sandwich. Eventually the round trip of 774 
miles was finished after just 26 hours at the 
wheel. It was certainly worth while from my 
point of view in relation to the approaching 
rally, but almost more important was the dis- 
covery that the comradeship of the road is not 
dead, as so many older motorists sometimes 
think. 

As a test of the car it was of interest, as 
only petrol was put in; the bonnet was not even 
opened throughout the journey to check either 
oil or water, and at the end of the journey less 
than half a pint of each were required. The 
very good vision from the driving seat contri- 
buted towards maintaining the highest possible 
speed in the fog, and this, in conjunction with 
the Jowett’s known performance, makes me 
look forward to the rally with confidence. 


Varying Road Surfaces 

During this trip I came across repeated 
examples of road repairs having been carried 
out by local authorities with materials of widely 
different colour and anti-skid properties from 
those of the original surface. Disturbing as the 
change of surface can be from the skidding 
point of view, one is usually prepared for this 
by the very different appearance of the road, 
which acts as a warning, but after dark, in 
addition to the danger of skidding if one runs 
suddenly on to a much smoother surface, there 
is the danger of being misled about the width 
of the road. Patching of the road, particularly 
at the sides, in a material either much lighter 
or darker—especially if one has the lights 
dipped for approaching traffic—can cause one to 
swerve hurriedly in the belief that one has 
missed seeing the “road narrows” sign. An 
example of this sort of thing is illustrated in the 
accompanying photograph which, although it was 
taken in daylight, gives some indication of the 
great contrast between the glistening wet sur- 
face of the original road and the dark non- 
reflecting surface of the new part. Admittedly 
it will take some time for any new surface to 
weather into a condition identical with that of 
the old road, but in the example shown no effort 
seems to have been made to use similar materials. 





Winter Lighting 

Now that lighting-up times are so early, 
the R.A.C. asks one to remember how discon- 
certing it is to approach a car parked on the 
wrong side. Cars should always be parked on 
their near side of the road. A point also worth 
remembering, and so easily forgotten, is to 
check the cleanliness of the rear light before 
parking after dark. At the same time it is 
interesting to recall that in France, Italy, and 
Switzerland the law does not insist on lamps 
being lit when a car is parked in a lighted city 
street, and there is a section of opinion which 
considers that our streets would be less con- 
fusing to the motorist at night if parked cars 
were not a mass of lights. It seems inconsistent 
that cars parked along the kerbside in brilliantly 
illuminated Piccadilly must use their side lights, 
while the confusing echelons of cars round the 
relative gloom of St. James’s and Berkeley 
Squares are—merely because these are recog- 
nised parking places—permitted to park without 
lights. This peculiarity must strike foreign 
visitors particularly. 

This reminds me of the great increase in 
tourist traffic now coming to Britain. The 
Automobile Association have just released 
figures for the first nine months this year, and 
these reveal that, during this period, over 7,000 
cars were temporarily imported by visitors 
from abroad. But encouraging as this increase 
in our tourist trade must be, it looks very 
meagre alongside the 60,000 cars of British 
citizens who have fled from austerity to the 
Continent during 1949. 
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...Mr Whitbread 


erected a Monument... 


John Milton had been dead for 
over a century when Samuel Whitbread, 
proud of his city and its illustrious 
citizens, caused a memorial to be 
raised to the poet, in St. Giles Church, Cripplegate. Adjacent to this 
church was the London they both knew so well: ALDERSGATE STREET, 
RED CROSS STREET, even GRUB STREET, haunt of hack writers and 
lampoonists, later to be ealled MILTON STREET. Posterity might well 


say that he erected another monument in the great Brewery in Chiswell Street, 


which flourishes after two centuries upon the self same site. 


Gold, 1749 














“It is acar for the real motoring enthusiast, the type of driver who 
wants to go far and fast, who appreciates and can obtain the utmost from 
steering, braking and handling qualities all designed to fit exactly the de- 
mands made on a car when high averaging is required. Most important 


of all, perhaps, is the safety factor which accompanies the performance.” 
vide ‘THE AUTOCAR.” 

1} litre Saloon £714. Purchase Tax £199.1.8 

100h.p. 2} litre Saloon £958. Purchase Tax £266.17.2 





Rilty-ac cll ao Kt nclustty -a0c mocliin ac KE kau 


RILEY MOTORS LIMITED COWLEY OXFORD 
London Showrooms; ‘RILEY CARS” 55-56 PALL MALL, \S.W.1 a 
Overseas Business ; Nuffield Export Ltd. Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London W.1 PRODUCT 
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RICHARD THOMAS & BALDWINS LTD. 


make light alloy corrugated sheets 
as well as galvanised. Light alloy 
sheets are available for early delivery. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS FROM 47, PARK STREET, LONDON, W.1 











More and more 
of today’s famous cars 


are fitted with 
There are now over 640 Radio- “*HI§ MASTER’S VOICE”? AUTOMOBILE RADIO 


mobile Accredited Dealers— 














each one fully equipped to product of 
demonstrate, install and service ee 
“His Master’s Voice” Auto- das ON 


today for the name and address = 
of your nearest Radiomobile 
Accredited Dealer who will 
give you full information. Britain’s automobile radio specialists 


mobile Radio equipment. Write = RADIOMOBILE _ 





RADIOMOBILE LIMITED, 179-1 85, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.I 
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By Appointment 
Motor Mower Manufacturers 


aTCco 
MOTOR 


MOWERS 
SERVICE 


Your Atco Depot Manager 





will gladly arrange to 





service your Atco Motor 






Mower during the Winter 






months if you will contact 






him in good time. 






CHARLES H. PUGHLTD., 
Whitworth Works, Birmingham,9 






ATCO MOTOR MOWERS, 
ATCO BOATIMPELLERS, 
~--- ATCOSCYTHES, 






Dunlop Rubber Boot: 


become old tiiends 
BECAUSE THEY HAVE ALL THESE GOOD POINT: 


f Seamless Latex Boots cannot leak, because they are 
hermetically sealed in manufacture. 


2 The method of applying the seamless layer of rubber is 
unique. The thickness is progressively increased from 
binding to outsole, giving the greatest reinforcement 
where most needed, i.e. on the lower half of the boot. 


3 The resilience of the seamless upper ensures absolute 
comfort. 


@ Liquid Latex rubber retains its natural physical proper- 
ties—tensile strength, flexibility—whilst sheet rubber is 
artificially compensated for losses during processing. 


§ Reinforced vamp and 
heelpiece give long life. 








Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., (Footwear Division) Speke. Liverpool 9F/MB4G 





Barnards equip- 

ment is designed 

to suit every 

specialised re- 

quirement of 

product handling 

and inter-factory 

movement, over- 

coming labour 

difficulties and 

improving pro- 

duction methods. Manufacturers of trucks, 

trailers and barrows of every kind: “Eziwheel”’ 

trucks ; “Handirac’’ trays and trolleys ; aircraft 

ground handling equipment; service bodies; 

coaches and commercial vehicles. Every type of woodwork, 

engineering, sheet metal work, wire products, tube manipula- 

tion, chromium plating, anodising, wrought iron gates and 

fencing of all descriptions. Inventors and sole makers of 
mixed mesh galvanised wire netting. 


SAWNAN Ds 











D. F. SMITH & CO. LTD. | 


Manufacturers’ Merchants and Exporters | 








Distributors to the Engineering, 
Building, Ironfoundry, Steel 
and Allied Industries. | 


Stockists of Bolts and Nuts. 





KIDDERMINSTER, WORCESTERSHIRE 


Invite your enquiries for Factory Requisites of all kinds. 


























I keep my herd 
inimy POCKET £” 


Every up-to-the-minute fact and figure about each animal in my 
herd is always in my pocket—recorded for easy reference in my 
Bentima Handbook and Diary. Daily log, feeding charts, ready 
reckoners and a mass of useful information in one compact volume. 


Price 6/- from Boots Veterinary Branches or W. H. Smith & 
Son, or by post 6/6 direct from 


THE BENTIMA COMPANY LIMITED 
18, BURY STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


SUPPLIES ARE LIMITED—ORDER NOW 


Your herdsman wants his copy, too. 
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SPRAYING 
THE ORCHARD 


man control over some trouble- 

some pests. Then in turn other 
pests come to the fore, and the scient- 
ist and the fruit-grower have to tackle 
new problems. Thirty years ago cater- 
pillars of the winter moth group, apple 
sucker and scale insects were con- 
sidered the most important pests of 
the apple. Twenty years ago these 
were displaced by the notorious apple 
capsid bug, and to-day the apple 
capsid bug has faded out—thanks to 
D.).T.—and has been replaced by the 
red spider and the apple sawfly. Which 
insect or mite will’ be the most im- 
portant pest in twenty years’ time? 
I take this reflection from the annual 
report of the East Malling Research 
Station, in which Mr. A. M. Massee 
writes in straightforward terms on 
spraying in the fruit garden. Most of 
us who are not commercial growers 
have been accustomed to use a tar 
oil wash during the winter months. 
But now that the red spider is a major 
pest a D.N.O.C. wash applied in late 
February or early March answers best. 
Where apple blossom weevil is pre- 
valent, and it is in my small orchard, 
control can be got by adding 0.1 per 
cent. D.D.T. to the February applica- 
tion of D.N.O.C. or 0.05 per cent. 
D.D.T. to a March treatment. Apple 
sawfly, which attacks such choice 
apples as Cox’s, Laxton and Wor- 
cester, is best dealt with by a nico- 
tine spray used a week after petal-fall. 
If a lime-sulphur spray is being ap- 
plied against apple scab, then nico- 
tine should be added. The codling 
moth can also be troublesome, and the 
best way of dealing with this in the 
garden is to place sacking or hay bands 
round the trunks of the apple trees in 
July and remove all loose bark, where 
the larve spend the winter. 


Lord Boyd-Orr 


HE award of the Nobel Prize 

to Lord Boyd-Orr is a tribute 
to a great man in which his fellow 
farmers in Britain take particular 
pleasure. He has travelled widely and 
made a mark in the world as director 
of the Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion. He is disappointed, of course, 
that the Great Powers did not adopt 
his plan for a world food board to 
marry food surpluses with food deficits 
so that producers everywhere and 
consumers in the less favoured coun- 
tries could all be able to use Nature’s 
bounty and man’s ingenuity in full 
measure. Lord Boyd-Orr is an ideal- 
ist, but he is a practical Scottish 
farmer, too, with 500 acres near 
Brechin. He says that when he meets 
other farmers at international con- 
gresses ““‘we immediately understand 
one another. We never quarrel. We 
talk about the land, about the different 
kinds of corn and the different breeds 
of cattle, and we always agree. That 
is why I believe that all nations should 
begin to settle the most difficult 
problems of the Universe by talking 
practically about ordinary every-day 
things.”’ 


“Rgpocage marches on and gives 
nm 


Exchange of Ideas 


N another international sphere the 

British Council, I see by their 
report for 1948-49, is helping to make 
farmers and agricultural scientists in 
one country better known to their 
opposite numbers in another. The 
British Council arranges tours for 
agricultural visitors, among whom 
recently were three Australian farmers 
who had been awarded a world tour 
as a prize by the Rural Bank of New 
South Wales. <A lengthy tour of 
agricultural establishments here was 
arranged for the Secretary of the 
Agricultural Information Bureau of 
Sweden. Under the Council’s auspices, 


Mr. G. V. B. Herford, director of the 
Pest Infestation Laboratory in Slough, 
lectured in Iraq and Egypt. I see, too, 
that, as a result of sending British 
sugar-beet seed for trial to Turkey in 
1946, Turkish seed has now been re- 
ceived for trial in England, and ex- 
tended trials of our seed are being 
continued in Turkey. The Council 
arranges for short surveys of current 
research within the British Common- 


wealth to be exchanged so _ that 
agricultural scientists may know 


what others are doing. 


Herbage Seeds 


EAL progress has been made in 
the past ten years in developing 
more of Britain’s resources in grass 
and clover seed production. Farmers 
who specialise in this have formed 
themselves into associations through 
which they can obtain good advice 
from expert plant breeders, and also 
arrange for the proper marketing of 
grass and clover seed crops. Ata herb- 
age seed production conference held in 
Lincolnshire, Mr. Gwilym Evans, of 
the Welsh Plant Breeding Station, 
said that we can grow all the grass 
and clover seeds needed in this coun- 
try, but we shall have to develop 
a sound system of carry-over from one 
year to another rather than the pre- 
sent haphazard way whereby a sur- 
plus goes for export. If British grow- 
ers aim at producing seed at low cost 
and as clean as possible, they should 
be able to meet the needs of the home 
market quite satisfactorily. There 
is no difficulty about storing red clover 
seed, which can be kept for ten years 
and still have a germination of over 
98 per cent. Mr. J. A. McMillan, who 
is one of the senior advisory officers 
of the N.A.A.S., said that over the 
next two or three years there would 
be a shortage of the better types of 
herbage seed; so those in this line of 
business can feel cautious optimism. 


County Surveys 
T is welcome news that the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England is 
undertaking a series of county surveys 
which will give a picture of the 
natural and historical setting of each 
county, and describe the farming 
systems and how they might be 
developed, quoting examples of suc- 
cessful enterprises. Not only will these 
surveys have a value for historians 
in the future, who will be able to turn 
to reliable accounts of the state of 
agriculture in the early 1950s, but I 
expect that all of us now farming will 
be able to learn something from this 
expert appraisement of methods and 
possibilities. A start is to be made 
immediately with three pilot surveys 
for Derbyshire, Kent and Hampshire, 
carried out respectively by Mr. J. R. 
Bond, Mr. G. H. Garrad and Mr. L. G. 
Troup. Dr. Charles Crowther will edit 
the series. This is a good line of work 
for the R.A.S.E. to undertake, and the 
Society should be able to do it better 
and more impartially than a Govern- 
ment department could. Congratula- 
tions to the Society on its new record 
of membership—15,804. The Princess 
Royal has consented to be President 
for 1950 and Lord Digby will continue 
as Deputy-President. 


December 31 

LOUGHING of grass land goes on 

at a great pace. I have never seen 
so many grass fields being turned over 
in so shorta time. We must be beating 
the ploughing-up records of some of 
the war years. The cause of this rush 
of ploughing is, of course, that the 
ploughing grant comes to an end on 
December 31. Not all of the work 
being done now is good ploughing, but 
it will all qualify for the £4 an acre. 

CINCINNATUS. 




















By Appointment 
Seedsmen to H.M. the King 


Carters Tested Seeds, Utd. 
extend 
Christmas Greetings 
to all 
Hardening and Farming Friends 


Catalogues for Garden, Lawn and Farm, 


Free on request 





RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


129 High Holborn, W.C.1 


134 Regent Street, W.1 
53a Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
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MORTGAGE 


Loans 
FOR ALL FARM 


PURPOSES 


Do you require— 


ASSISTANCE TO BUY A FARM 


MONEY TO REPAY EXISTING BORROWING 
AT A HIGHER INTEREST RATE 


NEW COTTAGES 

NEW FARM BUILDINGS 

REPAIRS TO FARMHOUSE OR BUILDINGS 
DRAINAGE OF YOUR LAND 


IMPROVEMENT TO YOUR PROPERTY 


Spread the cost over a term of years by 


taking a loan on mortgage of your land. 


Loans up to 
two-thirds of the 
aericultural value 


of properties at 
° 


oO 


interest 








ANNUAL PAYMENT to cover 
INTEREST (42) and REP AY- 
MENT of the amount borrowed 
per £100 of loan in— 


60 years £4.83 . 4 per ann. 
50 years £4.12.10 per ann. 


40 years £5 .0. 8 per ann. 














30 years £5.15 .2 per ann. 
20 years £7 ..6. 4 per ann. 








10 years £12 14.8 per ann. 








(payable half yearly) 
* Appropriate Tax Relief 
in respect of interest paid allowed 
in the current year. 











Mortgage loans for improvements in cases where income tax relief 
is obtained under the Income Tax Act 1945, may be made repayable 
on special terms. 








Send for explanatory leaflets to the 
AGRICULTURAL WORTGAGE CORPORATION LTD. 
Stone House, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 


OR ASK YOUR BANK MANAGER 
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FLY 
— SPORTS 












The recent currency devaluation spotlights a special ‘“‘Winter Sports 
in Norway’’ Scheme and makes it even more attractive for enthu- 
siasts to enjoy a truly carefree holiday where the absolute maximum 
is obtained for our limited foreign currency allowance. 


This Winter Sports Scheme is devised for the individual traveller 
and comprises air travel by four-engined Skymasters, excellent 
hotel accommodation at selected hotels, and is all-inclusive. 


Norway is undoubtedly the Winter Sports rendezvous for the 1949- 
50 season where Sterling still buys a pound’s worth of holiday 
pleasure. Illustrated brochure and full details from your usual 
Travel Agency or from S.A.S., 185 Regent Street, W.I. Tele- 
phone: REGent 6777. 


SCANDINAVIAN 


AIRLINES SYSTEM 


= 


Direct air routes from London and Glasgow to all parts of Scandinavia 


FLY S.A.S. TO NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 

















“Glad you like this sherry 


—it’s South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some 
South African wine the other 
day... 

I know. A good wine, but not of 
this quality. 

Precisely, but why the difference ? 
Well, this is a truly representative 
South African wine. You see, 
though the Cape has been for 
centuries one of the world’s finest 
wine countries, it couldn’t compete 
in Britain with European countries 
until Empire wines got a duty 
preference twenty years ago. That 
bucked up the South African 
industry. 

But why haven’t we tasted such 
wines before ? 

Because really fine wines are 
achieved by selectivity, experiment 
and slow maturing. South Africa 
has done as much in twenty years 
with some wines as the Continent 
has in generations. 

Only certain wines, then ? 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 


So far. All are good, but not all are 
fine. The improvement is naturally 
progressive. 

Were South African wines well. 
known here before the preference 
twenty years ago ? 

Now you’re delving into history 
They used to be very popular. Bui 
in 1860 Mr. Gladstone removed the 
Colonial Preference and sent the 
South African wine industry into 
the wilderness. 

Is that likely to happen again ? 

I hope not. Imperial Preference has 
encouraged the South African wine 
growers to tremendous efforts. 
The British Government is not likely 
to lead such an important Empire 
Industry up the garden again. It 
wouldn’t make sense. 

So we can look forward to several 
kinds of really fine wines from 
South Africa ? 

You certainly can, and very soon, 
too.”” 














Ladies: We do not manufacture shoes, but if you experience 
any difficulty in obtaining footwear with Martin’s “AQUATITE” 
Uppers write to us for the name of a supplier. 


W. & J. MARTIN Ltd., Tanners, GLASGOW 
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For men—this Christmas 
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‘Three Musketeers ’: A well 
matched trio for masculine 
freshness, After Shave Lotion 
with Scalp Stimulant and 
Hairdressing; Scalp Stimulant 
and ‘Tanbark’ Cologne; or 
Brilliantine and After Shave 
Powder. Price 25/- 


Other items in the 

Y Lentheric range for men: 
After Shave Lotion 8/4. 
*Tanbark’ Cologne 8/4. 
After Shave Powder 8/4. 
Scalp Stimulant 8/4. 
Hair Dressing 8/4. 
Lather Shaving Cream 3/-. 


quiet, perfect grooming—by 


PARIS : 17 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1I. 


- @ 


: NEW YORK 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
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LAND RELEASE 
SPEED-UP? 


Committee on Estimates, pub- 
lished last week, recommends 
that a special effort should be made to 
free all land taken by the Services 
under Defence Regulation 51, de-re- 
quisitioning to be completed by 
December 31, 1950. On June 30, the 
three Services held between them 
637,430 acres of requisitioned land, of 
which 306,680 acres were held under 
Defence Regulation 51, and 330,750 
acres under Defence Regulation 52. 
The requisitioning of land under 
Defence Regulation 52, which gives 
the holder training rights over land, 
has little effect on the estimates, since 
it involves no payment by the Services, 
except for damage done, and this does 
not amount to a large sum. Almost 
all the expenditure on requisitioned 
properties comes from land requisi- 
tioned under Defence Regulation 51, 
which gives the holder unrestricted 
use, and on which rent and compen- 
sation (or reinstatement) charges are 
payable. 


RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES 


NOTHER recommendation in the 
report is that a special effort 
should be made to de-requisition all 
residential premises held by the Ser- 
vice Departments by the end of next 
year. Under the Requisitioned Land 
and War Works Act of 1945, these 
premises can be held until December, 
1952, but the Committee do not con- 
sider it necessary or economical that 
they should be retained until then. 
According to the report, 1,013 
properties were under requisition on 
June 30 of this year, and a number of 
others were held by the Ministry of 
Works. The Committee “are concerned 
both at the size of this figure in a time 
of acute shortage of accommodation 
and also with the tendency towards 
extravagance and waste to which con- 
tinued holding of requisitioned build- 
ings may lead.” They quote as an 
example of waste, Cliff Hall, Dover- 
court, a building requisitioned by the 
Admiralty which they find was kept 
unoccupied from November, 1946, to 
November, 1948, at a loss to the tax- 
payer of £1,765. 


LONDON THE WORST 
SUFFERER 

ONDON, they state, provides the 
most striking example of waste 
and extravagance. The War Office 
retain 145 requisitioned properties 
there out of their total holding of 477, 
and although many are large houses 
for which there is no great civilian 
demand, a number are in areas where 
rents are high. Of the Air Ministry’s 
total of 281 properties, 158 consist of 
flats and offices concentrated in 
77, Hallam Street; Viceroy Court, 


sk latest report of the Select 


Regent’s Park; and Princes Gate 
Court, South Kensington. These 


buildings are modern blocks of flats 
for which the Air Ministry pay high 
rents and they are in residential areas 
where the civilian demand for accom- 
modation is heavy. The Committee 
“are by no means convinced that the 
retention of these properties is neces- 
sary.” 

Viceroy Court and Princes Gate 
Court are used chiefly to accommodate 
members of the R.A.F. who are work- 
ing in London or passing through, and 
the Committee consider that much 
more could have been done by inter- 
Service co-operation. For example, 
they see no reason, in principle, why 
airmen should not be accommodated 
in Army Barracks, particularly as the 
War Office admit that these “are not 
100 per cent. full up.’”’ They recom- 
mend that the Ministry of Defence 
should enquire immediately into this 
and other possibilities of providing 
cheaper alternative accommodation. 


TIMBER-FELLING LICENCES 


ROM January 1 all timber-felling 
licences will be issued by the 
Forestry Commission, instead of by 
the Board of Trade. All applications 
for licences should be made to the 
Conservator of Forests for the area in 
which the timber is situated. A licence 
will be issued to the owner (not the 
purchaser), who will be authorised 
either to fell or to sell for felling. 
A revised form of application will be 
obtainable from the Conservators. 
Arrangements have been made for 
all applications under consideration by 
the Board of Trade on December 31 
to be transferred to the Commission, 
who will issue licences in respect of 
approved applications. Any licence 
that is issued by the Board before the 
end of the year, and that has not 
expired, will not be affected. 


MORE TIME FOR MINERALS 
CLAIMS 
HE Central Land Board have 


announced that valuation figures 
for minerals claims under the Town 
and Country Planning Act which had 
to be lodged with the Board by 
December 31 can be sent in up to 
March 31 of next year and still be 
eligible for the Board’s contribution 
towards professional fees. The form 
S.1. must still be lodged by Decem- 
ber 3] and should be endorsed by the 
professional adviser to the effect that 
he has been retained to complete the 
valuation. He will then be sent a 
replica of the optional part of the form 
for completion and return to the 
Board by March 31, 1950. 


HAREWOOD SALE PLANS 

HE EARL OF HAREWOOD, who 

is to sell nearly 6,000 acres of his 
24,000-acre estate at Harewood, eight 
miles north of Leeds, has written to 
those tenants likely to be affected by 
the sale, The letter reads: 

“It is a step that I am taking 
with the greatest reluctance as I had 
hoped to preserve the estate as left me 
by my father in its entirety, but the 
burden of death duties is so heavy 
that I am left with no alternative but 
to arrange a sale by auction during 
the summer of 1950. I hope many 
tenants will find it possible to buy 
their own holdings, and I should like 
to take this opportunity of saying how 
extremely sorry I am that the relation- 
ship of landlord and tenant, which has 
existed so long on this estate to the 
satisfaction, I hope, of both of us, has 
now to be broken.” 


HURN COURT TO BE CLOSED 


IGH taxation and running ex- 

penses are the reasons for Lord 
and Lady Malmesbury’s decision to 
close Hurn Court, Christchurch, 
Hampshire. Hurn Courtis an E-shaped 
house, part of which dates to the 15th 
century, and the family have lived 
there for many generations. The estate 
is to be let or sold. 


COUNTRY SALES 

ECENT sales of country property 

by Messrs. Lofts and Warner 
include those of Hudnall Farm, Little 
Gaddesden, Hertfordshire; Marridge 
Hill Farm, near Newbury, Berkshire, 
(with Neate and Sons); Church Farm, 
South Marston, Wiltshire, by auction 
(with Loveday and Loveday); Cross 
House, Fawkham, Kent; Norton 
House, Hertford; and Home Close, 
Highclere, Hampshire. 

The same firm has purchased 
Woodmancote Manor, in the Cots- 
wolds, for a client. Messrs. Jackson- 
Stops and Staff (Cirencester) acted for 
the vendor. 

PROCURATOR. 
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Alice in Newfoundland 


Thousands of square miles of snowclad Christmas trees! Lit with the logic of 
Lewis Carroll’s imagination, a Christmas fairyland for the children of the world. 
Strange to think that the Christmas tree, now so inevitably part of the festive 
season, was unknown in Britain until Queen Victoria’s reign. Then, introduced 
by the Prince Consort, they marked the revival of the Christmas spirit in the 
home. For Cromwell’s parliament had forbidden by law the Christmas carousals 
that had been a feature of the Middle Ages. Then, too, it was a tree that 
symbolized the season —the bringing in of the Yule Log signalizing the 
beginning of festivities that lasted until Twelfth Night. Trees have always had 
a peculiar significance in human life, from primitive man’s belief that trees had 
perceptions and passions, to the holy trees of the East. But the significance of 
trees to mankind has never been greater than today, in this first age of wide- 
spread literacy; for from forests such as those behind Bowaters mills in Canada 
and Scandinavia comes the paper on which are printed the great newspapers 
and the books of the world. 

Issued by 

THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 

London 

GREAT BRITAIN CANADA AUSTRALIA SOUTH AFRICA U.S.A | NORWAY SWEDEN 






































Model illustrated I8in.x42in. £9.7.6 
(fittings extra). Obtainable from your 
usual merchant—if not, write to us. 
Also a full range of other models at 
equally reasonable prices. 
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STAINLESS STEEL SINKS 


(DEPT. C.L.) 


| FISHER & LUDLOW LIMITED, ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM, 24 
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— REAL 
GOOD SCOTCH 





There’s no finer drink than real 
Scotch Whisky; and no finer Scotch 
Whisky than Johnnie Walker. 


Born 1820 — still going strong. 


MAXIMUM PRICES 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association : 
** RED LABEL” 33/4 per bottle, 17/5 half-bottle. 
** BLACK LABEL” 35/4 per bottle. 
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TRAGEDY of the STRAY GAT 


THIS PITIABLE CREATURE, more dead 
than alive, became stray and diseased 
through no fault of his own... 
because no legislation protects the 
cat when thrown on the street by a 
callous owner. 

We seek to increase the status of the 
cat at least to that of the dog. Mean- 
while every cat we rescue costs | <d. 
. .. £8,000 for 120,000 strays every 
year. . 

Will you help us in our voluntary 
work of relieving animal su..ering ? 
Donations, however small, will be 
gratefully acknowledged by The 
Secretary, BLUE CROSS, Grosvenor 
Gardens House, London, S.W.1!. Our 
leaflet, ‘Licences for Cats’ is sent 


free on request. (OUR DUMB FRIENDS’ LEAGUE) 
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CATS THROUGH 
THE AGES 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


DICTIONARY OF CAT 
A LOVERS. which has been 
compiled by Christabel 


Aberconway (Michael Joseph, 30s.), 
has an appropriate publisher, for Mr. 
Joseph himself has written much 
about cats, and I recall how he tells 
us in his book about Charles, that 
this cat would come on to the piano 
keys when he was playing. That 
incident, and the incident which 
is pictured on the jacket of this book, 
lay down the conditions on which the 
immemorial association of cat and man 
has existed. That is, it must be on the 
cat’s terms. If you don’t want a cat 
to have its own way, then you had 
better not have a cat. If you “don’t 


often as not, use a name that is to Jo 
with something they idealise or that 
expresses some quality in themselves, 
What more appropriate than Hodze 
for Dr. Johnson’s cat? Or than 
Picture of Clouds for the cat of a 
Chinese gentleman? Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin called his cat Persian Snow, 
and W. H. Davies’s was Venus. One 
of Coppée’s cats had the lovely name 
of Mistigris, and one of Mallarmé’s, 
Lilith. 

Lady Aberconway recalls that 
when, in Marius the Epicurean, WWalter 
Pater wished to show “the peculiar 
violences of young Commodus,’’ he 
caused him to torture a cat by putting 
it in a hot oven—a “‘ hideous incident’’ 


A DICTIONARY OF CAT LOVERS. 


By Christabel Aberconway 


(Michael Joseph, 30s.) 


THE LANDSCAPES OF BRITAIN. By Stephen Bone 
(A. and C. Black, 21s.) 


SERGEANT SHAKESPEARE. By Duff Cooper 
(Hart Davis, 8s. 6d.) 


A SPELL FOR OLD BONES. 


By Eric Linklater 


(Cape, 9s.) 


THE WHITE SOUTH. 


By Hammond Innes 


(Collins, 9s. 6d.) 
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approve” of a cat’s walking on the 
piano keys as you are playing, or on 
the paper as you are writing, or on 
the table as you are eating, then leave 
cats alone. The cat will not mind. It 
will find some other place. For a cat 
never wants, like a dog, to be 
approved. It simply wants to be loved, 
which is another matter. 


ON THE TABLE 


The picture on the jacket to which 
I have referred shows Cardinal 
Capecelatro, a prelate so well beloved 
that, having been sentenced to death 
by one of history’s prize fools, the King 
of Naples, he was released for fear of the 
popular tumult that would follow his 
execution. The drawing is by Land- 
seer, and it shows the Cardinal at 
dinner with three cats on the table. 
Now this is at variance with part of 
the letterpress, wherein a visitor to 
the Cardinal speaks of the cats being 
on chairs at the table. It is more in the 
nature of cats to be on the table than 
at the table. Sir Henry Newbolt in 
My World as in My Time tells how he 
and Hugh Walpole once called upon 
Thomas Hardy at Dorchester as a 
deputation on some point or other 
from the Society of Authors. Newbolt 
speaks of Hardy’s cats as being on the 
table during the meal which is cer- 
tainly where I usually find an assort- 
ment of my own cats. On the other 
hand, Lady Aberconway tells us that 
in Downing Street a chair at Mr. Chur- 
chill’s table was reserved for his cat 
Nelson. All the same, I do not think 
that even so small a restraint as this 
is usual, or natural, where cats are 
concerned. 

It is interesting to note that 
Mr. Churchill’s cat is called Nelson ; 
for an odd thing about men and cats 
is this : that whereas in naming a dog 
men will find a name that is to do with 
dogs, in naming a cat they will, as 


that was omitted from later editions. 
Not too hideous, however, to be 
unthinkable in this present day. 
Within the last few months I have 
noticed in the newspapers two cases 
in which men were charged with 
having committed precisely this 
offence. Lady Aberconway’s words, 
“vile, decadent and sadistic,’’ are 
almost mild when applied to such 
wretches. 

Though this is called a cat-lover’s 
dictionary by virtue of its being 
arranged alphabetically under the 
names of celebrated men and women 
who have owned cats, the cats rather 
than the owners are the real subject- 
matter. For the interest and variety 
of its contents and the long stretch 
of centuries that it covers, it is hardly 
likely to be surpassed. It omits all 
living cat-lovers save Mr .Churchill, 
who is allowed in by way of footnotes. 


AN ARTIST’S PEN-PICTURES 


Mr. Stephen Bone’s The Land- 
scapes of Britain (A. and C. Black, 
21s.) was first published ten years ago. 
It now comes out with this new 
title, considerably re-written, and 
with some added matter. The illus- 
trations are by the author: some in 
black and white, some colour repro- 
ductions of his paintings. Mr. Bone is 
both a wise and humorous writer. 
He is a delight to read, for what he 
has to say and for the way he says it. 
He can take you with him on a 
morning’s painting and make you 
feel as keenly as he does himself the 
exasperation of having to deal with a 
landscape where nothing will keep still 
for long. The sunlight comes and goes; 
the shadows change ; the lake is now 
silver, now lead. Not a bit like sitting 
down to paint in, say, Italy, where you 
know that at eleven o’clock to-morrow 
the thing will look just as it looks at 
eleven o'clock to-day. That an English 
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da, is a pageant and not a set piece 
h- » had an enormous effect on English 
ar’, aS you may see in the work of 


many painters from Constable to 
M:. Stephen Bone himself 


FIRST CAUSES 


In a series of charming chapters, 
the author writes of the cloudscape 
and the landscape and of the causes 
which have brought them into being : 
geological and social, political, and 
agricultural. All the incursions into 
our island, of the Romans, the Saxons, 
the Danes, the Normans, left their 
consequences upon roads and fields, 
farms and towns, forest and stream ; 
and Mr. Bone looks at all this, from 
the solitary farms to the great city, 
with an artist’s eye and with a lively 
social and historical sense. 

Again and again one puts a note 
of approval alongside a passage such 
as this : “‘ The trees that we should be 
planting now are elm, oak, beech, 
chestnut and ash ; but the few people 
who plant trees at all must try to be 
clever ; if they plant an oak it’s some 
freak scarlet oak, if it’s a beech it’s a 
copper one, if a chestnut it has pink 
flowers, and so on. These municipal 
recreation-ground kind of trees seem 
to be spreading along the new motor 
highways as fast as well-intentioned 
people can plant them.” Or this: 
“National parks are all very well for 
small and limited areas, but the 
beauty of the countryside is the 
beauty of a place where men are living 
and working, not merely playing... . 
To preserve the countryside we must 
not only prevent demolition and 
felling, we must also build and plant ; 
or we shall not be preserving a living 
thing, we shall be embalming a corpse.”’ 


SHAKESPEARE AN N.C.O. ? 


I salute Sir Duff Cooper for 
having done a remarkable thing. He 
has put forward a theory about 
Shakespeare without solemnity, ran- 
cour or rage. Whether solemn or 
raging, a scholar is usually a terrible 
fellow when he gets on to such a 
theme as Shakespeare. Happily, the 
rasp in his throat makes him unread- 
able, so we waste no more time than 
goes to discover this fact. ‘‘ Have I 
amused you?’’ Sir Duff Cooper asks 
at the end. He is unpretentious 
enough to seem to wish to do no more. 

It is an interesting question : 
happened to Shakespeare in 
“lost years’’ between his 
leaving Stratford and re-appearing as 
a successful man in London? The 
only place, thus far, to which we can 
go for an answer is the plays. Do they 
show some master-bias which suggests 
an overflow from the life he in fact had 
lived? Some have pointed to the 
abundance of legal terms and sugges- 
ted that he knew the inside of a law- 
yer’s office. Some have made out a 
case for his having been to sea. Sir 
Duff Cooper in Sergeant Shakespeare 
(Hart Davis, 8s. 6d.) makes out a case 
for his having been an N.C.O. in the 
Low Countries under Leicester. Why 
a sergeant? Because such a lively chap 
could hardly have remained in the 
ranks. Why not an officer? Because 
he was not of the social class from 
which officers were drawn, and all 
the soldiers who abound in his pages 
are rank-and-file types. Even when 
he makes the officers, their qualities 
are those of sergeants. It is all done 
persuasively and with good humour; 
and on the same grounds, if the rele- 
vant personal documents are lost in 
the meantime, someone 300 years 
hence will be able to make out a good 
case for Kipling’s having been an 
N.C.O. in India. 


what 
those 
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The one bull’s-eye is this. Cassio 
was promoted over the head of Iago, 
and Iago in a splenetic outburst calls 
Cassio ‘‘ Forsooth a great arithmet- 
ician.’’ What an odd term of contempt 
to apply to a soldier! Why arithmet- 
ician? Because, says the author, 
Shakespeare’s patron, Leicester, being 
recalled from the Low Countries, was 
replaced by the pedantic Prince 
Maurice of Nassau, of whom it has been 
written, ‘“‘ His own natural bent lay 
chiefly towards mathematics.”’ It’s a 
good point, but one cannot forget that 
when we come to the known facts, 
Shakespeare is in the theatrical com- 
pany of which Leicester was patron. 
What more likely than that he should 
hear Leicester speaking his mind now 
and then about “ that arithmetician ”’ 
who stole his command? As for the 
lingo of the “ old sweat,’’ he could hear 
plenty of that in the taverns. Still, 
here is an amusing and good-tempered 
undogmatic book. 


TROUBLE FROM GIANTS 


Mr. Eric Linklater’s A Spell for Old 
Bones (Cape, 9s.) takes us to Scotland 
in the first century A.D., when, it 
appears, giants were apt now and 
then to be born. Furbister, a 15- 
footer, was one, and not far away was 
Od McGammon, another of the 
troublesome breed. The common 
people wanted peace; the giants 
wanted to be at one another’s throats. 
“Tf it hadn’t been for their lamen- 
table bir.n, neither Galloway nor 
Carrick would be in the smallest 
danger, or feel any temptation to go 
to war. Do all rulers who have too 
much power bring misfortune on those 
they rule?’’ There you have the 
theme in a nutshell : a parable, if you 
like, of the modern swollen -state 
which takes the itch of its own bloated 
ambition to be a symptom of threat 
from without. Here it is treated in a 
most readable and poetic fashion. 


DEATH IN THE ANTARCTIC 


The desolation of the Antarctic 
icefields is the setting of Mr. Hammond 
Innes’s The White South (Collins, 
9s. 6d.). This is the best book Mr. 
Innes has written. The majesty and 
terror of the background have given to 
his work a power it has not had before. 
So far as the human relationships go, 
the book remains in the “ thriller ”’ 
class, to which Mr. Innes has always 
chosen to devote himself ; but the 
human beings here are dwarfed by the 
gigantic forces that kill most of them 
and hold the others suspended 
between life and death. You will have 
to go a long way to find in modern 
fiction a more appalling and yet con- 
vincing picture than you have here of 
the power of Nature in its most deso- 
late and savage aspect. 


,™ 


AN ANIMAL FRIENDSHIP 


NE of those books that stand by 

themselves and cannot be easily 
relegated to any particular class or cate- 
gory, or to readers of any particular 
age, is The Baity Book (COUNTRY LIFE, 
8s. 6d.), by Catherine G. Foster. It 
is the story of a bush baby, a small 
furry large-eyed African mammal, and 
how the author, an artist and a woman 
of rare resolution and understanding, 
bought him, a frightened captive, 
from a native, for 2s. This was the 
beginning of one of those friendships 
between a human being and an animal 
which seem almost to establish as 
a fact the existence in the creatures of 
something akin to reason. Catherine 
Foster loved Batty, wrote of him, pic- 
tured him, with rare skill and the 
charm of sincerity and simplicity. 

BoE. S: 
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The Florence Nightingale Hospital 


PADdington 2341 19, LISSON GROVE, N.W.1 


IS NEITHER NATIONALISED 
NOR STATE-SUPPORTED 


THIS UNIQUE VOLUNTARY HOSPITAL 
PROVIDES BEDS 


for educated women of limited means 
at the low cost of 





Cubicles 3 guineas, Double Rooms’ 4 guineas 
Single Rooms 6-8 guineas per week 


ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS and 
DONATIONS of £10,000 per annum, 
the present deficit on cost of all services 








The kindly consideration of friends when 
making their WILLS and of the Legal 
Profession when advising their Clients as to 
BEQUESTS 


LEGACIES 





For particulars write or telephone Appeal Secretary 
PADdington 6412 














Fresh Flowers to Christchurch 





or Christchurch (New Zealand) 


. . . be it just locally or thousands of 
miles away 


Send your gift of flowers by wire. 
Place your order with your nearest 
“Interflora’’ Florist along with your 
greetings and have them sent to the 
destination of your choice. 








ISSUED BY INTERFLORA (Dept. C.L.) 358/362", KENSINGTON HIGH ST., 
LONDON, W.14 
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OLOUR AND LINE 


WO suit silhouettes are being launched for next spring; one trim, tailored 
with a shortish, close-fitting jacket, the other, slim skirted below a bloused 
and belted jacket on the lines of the French porters’ uniform. The straight 
skirts remain midcalf length or a fraction shorter; some of the gored and all 
round pleated ones shown with fitted jackets are a little longer. The belted 
jackets look especially attractive in grey and putty-coloured corduroy, as Dorville 
show them, also in smooth fine worsteds and rough oatmeal-coloured tweed and 
Bedford cord. They are worn pouched over the reed slim skirts and feature a 
dropped shoulder line with the sleeve put in well below the shoulder like a duffle 
coat. One of the smartest shapes among the short fitted jackets is being shown by 
Spectator. The short basque of this jacket just rests inside the top of the deep, 
important patch pockets that are set in either side of the skirt. Navy is being 
shown for these tailor-mades; so are silver greys, putty and string colour. With 
them, the mannequins paraded in small, close cloche hats in white broderi 
anglaise, grey or beige felt or coarse chip straw. 
Strong, intense shades are appearing in other parts of the collections for sum- 
mer, notably among the summer dresses and beach clothes. A vivid coral, lime 


For town, slim crocodile handbag that opens by a slide hidden in vellow, cinnamon, grass and emerald green, periwinkle blue are featured, and, for 
the gold metal clasp. Asprey. Brown suéde gloves handsewn in town, cottons in the deeper shades of the tie silk collections, midnight blues, 
white. The White House. The background is Liberty’s orchid peacock greens, snuff browns, black, navy, and pansy purples are going to be 

mauve silk square printed with fern fronds fashionable. This deep range of colours is used for patterned cottons as well as for 


plain-coloured marcellas. Patterns vary between the compact, compressed geo 
metric type and irregular and widely-spaced bouquets, striped or dice checks. 
There are also many plain-coloured fabrics used for the beach—sharkskin, pique, 
heavy slub linen, rayon hopsack, cotton corduroy, and rep. These beach outfits 
are made in three or four parts; with the top layer on, they look remarkably 
covered, judged by recent years, but with the various upper parts removed one 
will look very scantily clothed, as the last two are usually composed of the briefest 
of trunks and bras. 

Spectator showed a gay beach outfit in coral and dazzling white sharkskin 
coral for a square looking short-sleeved, waistlength jacket that hung straight and 
buttoned high up to the neck. Under this was a bra in striped pink and white 
cotton, and the shorts in white sharkskin had deep flapped pockets and a turn- 
back ‘“‘cuff.’’ They looked very chic with the vivid coral jacket and a huge 
coolie hat. With a white skirt, the 
jacket could be worn to lunch. White 
and violet made one of the prettiest 
of the summer evening dresses in this 
collection—a full violet taffeta skirt 
with a white piqué shirt that had a 
wide collar that rolled up to the chin 
and then fell in points almost on to 
the shoulders. String-coloured shark- 
skin was used for an exceedingly 
smart summer suit with a_ short 
basqued jacket, and black shantung 
for an excellent frock with large, 
round string-coloured buttons. White 
cardigans, short and waisted, in wool 
jersey were worn in the new way over 

(Continued on page 1912). 

Photographs by 
Country LIFE Studio 





Wide gathered mushroom suéde 
belt and gloves. Leathercraft. 
Flower spiay brooch in ame- 
thyst, turquoise and jade. As- 
prey. Adam and Eve printed 
silk square in mushroom, mauve, 
deep and pale greens. Liberty 





(Right) Tan group for a tailor- 
made; a calf bag in the port- 
manteau_ style, short leather 
gloves embroidered with occa- 
sional starfish, and walking 
shoes with ridged tongues and 
medium heels. Russell and 
Bromley 


Shoulder bag in beige grained hide that 
ean be washed. A small gold metal 
handle opens each compartment. Simpson 
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many of the beach dresses and sum- 
mer frocks. Sleeves were pushed up 
nearly to the elbow and the cardigan 
fastened by one button at the throat 
with all the rest left undone. One 
must look casual at all costs. For 
Switzerland, Spectator show black 
woollen slacks embroidered with a 
spray of bright braid flowers about 
the ankles, also long wool rep 
jackets, zipped down the front and 
buckled on the sleeves. 


EACH outfits are being imported 
B from America by Captain 
Molyneux, and he is going to sell 
them in his boutique. On his recent 
visit he was struck by the versatility 
and designing talent of a group of 
young people, and is bringing over 
their designs in the New Year. One 
of the most original is a white linen 
beach wrap on draped Grecian lines, 
and all of them are in sets of four or 
five pieces that can be used in various 
combinations and cover one’s whole 
day from sunbathing in the morning 
to dancing in the evening. 

A feature of many of the beach 
clothes that have been shown is the 
“covered-up’’ look, when all the 
parts are being worn simultaneously. 
Necks are covered, sometimes arms, 
and skirts, midcalf in length, or 
dresses, button over the playsuits 
and swim suits worn underneath. 

In the advance fabric collections 


there is a preponderance of colossal checks among the fine woollens to be 
used for coats and, in some cases, for street dresses. 
range from the outsize or widely spaced to the minute. 
fabrics, heavy pure silk shantungs, linens in very fine close weaves and 
cotton twills look particularly smart in string colour or black. 
attractive shade is the warm off-white that is being featured by Jaeger. 
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Hand-knit riding sweater in canary or beige, with a pony’s head embroidered 
in cross stitch, and hard hat from Harrods 


Patterns tend to 
Among the plain 


Another 


Strong intense colours are being shown by Ascher in his early 


collection of cottons for next ar 
A tropical-looking deep green i >ne. 
a purple with a lot of blue it 
another, geranium pink and < jot- 
looking tan are others, with a ‘me 
yellow and snuff brown add as 
background colours in the ran » of 
tiny all-over patterns in white. On 
the other hand, organdies now | ing 
prepared for the summer show ~ jor. 
mous bouquets in irregular si. \pes 
casually scattered over pale or w iite 
grounds with an immense amouiit of 
this background showing. There are 
also some rather violent looking 
stripes, zigzags and Gauguin-lo ing 
flowers set between bars of black or 
a dark colour on these same vivid 
grounds among the fine cottons, 
These are colours that offset the off- 
whites, string colours, black and 
whites of the plains. 

Smooth, fine coating woollens in 
close weaves are being shown by 
Gardiner, of Selkirk, one plain, 
another with this solid colour used 
again as one in an enormous plaid or 
chequerboard square design. Grey 
and beige are the favourite neutrals 
in this collection and various shades 
of yellow and cinnamon and tan 
browns are combined with them for 
the pattern. A fourfold oblong pat- 
tern with lemon and grey making 
two solid blocks of colour and the 
other two in mixtures of varying 
densities of these two shades is being 


bought for coats for next spring. The casual raincoat style of coat is well 
adapted to this type of material with a rather loud pattern. 

The fine woollens for dresses show a tendency to become crisper in 
their handle with a twist in the weave that gives a spring to the skirt 
and makes a fabric that is very hard-wearing. This is one of the first 
indications of a change that is apparent in most of the fabric collections. 


P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 





A 
Living 
Porat 





PAINTED 


IN OILS FROM ANY 
PHOTOGRAPH. 
UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS ASSURED 


GODFREY HAYMAN 


40, Duke St., St. James's, London, S.W.| 








SELLING JEWELLERY ? 


As one of the leading Hatton Garden 
Jewellers we can offer the following 
RECORD PRICES: 

£5-£50, Cultured Pearl Necklaces. 

£10-£100, Gold Cigarette Cases. 

£15-£75, Solid Silver Tea Sets and Trays. 

£25-£250, Diamond Eternity Rings and 
Watches. 

£10-£35, 18-ct. Pocket Watches & Chains. 

£3-£15, Solid Silver Sports Cups and 
Trophies. 

£15-£20 for £5 Gold Pieces. 

Up to £1,000 for Diamond and Coloured 
Stone Rings, Brooches, Bracelets & Ear- 
rings, etc. 

Valuations by Qualified Expert (Fellow 
Gemmological Association). 
Register your Parcels (cash or offer per 
return) or call at 
M. HAYES & SONS, LTD. 
106, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C.1 
HOLborn 8177 








CROSSWORD No. 1037 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the first correct 

solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach “Crossword No. 1037, 

Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than 
first post on the morning of Wednesday, December 28, 1949. 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 

















clues of which 
appeared in the issue of December 16, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—1, Proserpina; 6, Heat; 9, Disclosure; 10, Spar; 12, Laden; 


13, Propagate; 14 and 15, Spendthrift; 20 and 21, Bridgeheads; 25, 
Andromeda; 26, Mount; 27, Ivan; 28, Protrusion; 29, Even; 30, Peccadillo. 
DOWN.—1, Puddle; 2, Onside; 3, Ellen; 4, Postpone; 5, Narrow; 7, 
Emphatic; 8, Torments; 11, Washed; 15, Peg-top; 17, Ablative; 18, Bird- 
cage; 19, Pedantic; 22, George; 23, Burial; 24, Stingo; 26, Mould. 


— 


10, 
11. 
12. 
13. 


15. 


Ig 


23. 


26. 


ACROSS 

Recent grooms (anag.) (12) 

This Norman earl should have been well able 
to shoot a line (9) 

The Pilgrim of Eternity (5) 

A chain for a prince (6) 

Has a magnetic personality (8) 

Where Christopher Marlowe put his troubles 
(6) 

Penalty of turning into cans (8) 


. How the marmalade cat walks? (8) 
19. 


zi. 


These things just happen (6) 
There are waves and 
picture (8) 
Finish with the listening apparatus (6) 
“Far back, through creeks and———s making 
“Comes silent, flooding in, the main ”’ 
-A. W. Clough (5) 


a promontory in the 


. No price is to be got with accuracy (9) 
. Suitable location for a record office (12) 


DOWN 


. He gets a rise out of a donkey while getting 


round him (7) 


. Do more than rub (5) 


. The valley from which the elder Anne came 
(9) 
. ‘** But suppose there are two——? ’ suggested 


Mr. Snodgrass. ‘Shout with the largest, 
replied Mr. Pickwick ’’—Dickens (4) 
. The 10 across family seat (8) 


. Days that occur at the end of three months (5) 


I make the archbishop give a blessing (7) 


. Ah, here’s the rub ! (8) 


Its possessor is well equipped to put out a 
feeler (8) 


3. Ducal house in a Suffolk village (9) 


. For sending by air mail? But it is sticky (8) 
. Little bird told to use a catapult? (7) 


. What Othello’s story seemed to Desdemona 


(7) 
. It is not tricky when it is held (5) 
. A Job’s comforter (5) 


5. Just water (4) 





The winner of Crossword No. 1035 is 


Mr. W. F. F. Scott, 
The Old Rectory, 
Alvechurch, 
Near Birmingham. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 


or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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As a hairdresser, 

| know that a 
Jamal wave enables 
me to bring out the 
best of any hairstyle. 
And Jamal is kindest 


to your hair.” 


Aw 


LUXURIOUS PERMANENT WAVING 
. . MACHINELESS . . KINDEST TO YOUR HAIR. 
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Only Chilprufe 
is good enough 


1913 
















You want the best for your children ? 
In underwear, this means Chilprufe. 
It is the finest Pure Wool, treated 
by the secret Chilprufe pro- 
cess, and gives unfailing 
protection in all weathers. 
The soft, 


Th non-irritant 
fabric is cosy and comfort- 
ing. Chilprufe launders 
perfectly and is in- 
credibly durable. Was 
there ever such 
value—and 
such safety— 


as Chilprufe? 


Chilprute 












for HILDREN 
Also Chilprufe Outerwear, Shoes, Toys and 
TAILORED COATS for Children. Ask your 
Chilprufe agent or write for CATALOG UE. 


CHILPRUFE LIMITED LEICESTER 























JOUJOU 


BREAST SUPPORTER 





Provides healthy uplift, delightful comfort, gentle yet firm support, JOUJOU, the original 

and still the most modern and scientific breast supporter. is best for all ages. Recommended 

by the medical profession Many styles and varying prices to suit every individual need. 
Special designs for maternity. 


The lusively-designed model (JOUJOU Breast Supporter with 

pad) overcomes amputation, restores bal and ev Call for 

personal fitting, or send details of your case, with stamped addressed envelope, 

for immediate attention. State bust and  underbust measurements. 
We guarantee all orders dealt with by return post. 








Dept. C.L.372 
phone WELbeck 1249. 231249, 


JOUJOU COMPANY, 32 BAKER ST., LONDON, W.I. 


JOUJOU is obtainable only from 














SL qwvait you this 


Winter 
... here at Bournemouth you will find pleasant relaxation 
- moderate temperatures and a variety of recreations so 
wide as to cater for every demand. You will never forget 
your stay at Bournemouth .. . the invigorating pine- 


perfumed sea air . . . the comforting climate, such rare 
moments will become lovely memories in the years ahead 


Came te 
evernemeoulhe 


THE ALL-SEASONS SOUTH COAST RESORT. 
Send for Guide Book (Post 6d.), P.O. Please, or free folder and Hote! 
List from W. Birtwistle, Information Bureau, Room 68, Westover Rd. 
Restaurant Car Expresses from Waterloo. All-Pullman ‘‘ Bournemouth Belle’? runs daily. 














The worlds moat exclusive 


BABY COACH 
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...CAN DO SO 
MUCH ABOUT 
THE HOUSE/ 













Newz Y 


snecialy Umi tor CONE burning 


Just look what you get! See what you save! 





I 4 ovens with famous ESSE 
even heat—2 for roasting, etc. 
—2 for slow cooking. 2 Built 
to burn easy-to-get coke. 3 
Record low fuel consumption of 
————— approximately 3 lb. coke per 

hour. 4 Cooking de-luxe for 
7 to 9 people with fast-boiling 
hotplate and two simmering 
plates. § Continuous 24 hour 
service. © Heat control to 
your requirements. 7 
Constant hot water with 
model No. 3 for only 6 lb. 
extra coke in 24 hours. 























housewives who take pride in their homes, 
Parozone has no equal for Bed and Table 
Linens, Porcelain, Tiles, Glass and Crystal . 

or for freshening and purifying 
Sink and Lavatory Bowl. Follow 
the directions on the bottle label. 






If you have a 2 oven Fairy (‘R’ 
type) it can . converted to a 4 oven 
cooker now. Write for details. 


fit, £96. 7.6 
oe aged £86. 17. 6 or monthly terms 






The ESSE COOKER Company 
Proprietors: Smith & Wellstood Ltd. Head Office: Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire 
London: 46 Davies Street, W.1 


“ DOES MORE THAN BLEACH 


HOUSEHOLD Head Office: Glasgow; and at 
NAME FOR London, Nottingham & Woking 


MORE THAN 
60 YEARS —_~ 














MOVING A BEAUTIFUL HOME 
. . . requires skill, care and experience 


When the question of moving arises, Heelas 

will be pleased to give you the benefit 

of a long experience of moving beautiful 

homes here and overseas. Estimates and 

advice entirely without obligation. 
*Phone: READING 4411. 








OF READING : 
The distinctive departmental store on the upper reaches of the Thames 


RONUK 




















MAKE YOUR KITCHEN EZEE 
FOR OLD OR NEW HOUSES 


Piece by perfect piece Ezee units fit smoothly together, transforming the 
most awkward kitchen to smooth-running efficiency. Their finish is 
perfect, their design is superb. Flush-fitting stainless steel sink, stove- 
enamelled wall and counter cabinets with one-piece formica counter tops. 





Built-in cooker, refrigerator yand broom cupboard can be supplied. an sans SAN ITARY POLISH ES 


FREE OF PURCHASE TAX. DELIVERY WITHIN 4 WEEKS. Sanitary Polish ee 
See an Ezee Kitchen and discover for yourself why all other “ modern” ceetiaainiils GIVE "THE SHINE OF QUALITY 
kitchens are now outmoded. TO FLOORS AND FURNITURE 
Write for our latest Brochure M.I and name of nearest distributor. RONUK 


LIMITED SUPPLIES LIMITED ASK ALSO EOR 
EZEE KITCHENS LIMITED | | "Sse" Hea hee: @ Oo Notes 

SUSSEX PRE-WAR STOCKISTS BOOT POLISH 
341A SAUCHIEHALL ST., GLASGOW. Tel: Douglas 4956 =a 
London Office: 8 Lansdowne Row (off Berkeley Street) W.I PEHEHEHtEE Ht Hit 
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take the waters ...at home! 


Winter has no terrors for the 







wearer of these “ Crimea ” 
Vichy Célestins Spa Water is the pleasant 
table drink which is universally admitted boots by Baily’s. Soundly 
to possess those high therapeutic qualities 
which are particularly valuable for sufferers constructed from the very finest materials and lined 
from over-acidity and similar ailments. 


Consult your doctor throughout with real sheepskin, their graceful design 


VICHY- 
CELESTING 


WORLD-FAMOUS FRENCH SPA WATER 


makes them suitable for both Town and Country wear. 
Baily’s attractive new range covers Utility and non- 
Utility styles and all have real sheepskin linings. 


Write to-day for our new illustrated 


a 
q . # 
Bottled as it flows from the Spring brochure and name of your nearest Ss, 


See that the label bears the name of the Sole Agents 





stockist to: 
INGRAM & ROYLE LTD., 12 THAYER STREET, LONDON, W.!. © 


A. BAILY & CO. LTD. (Ref. Y), GLASTONBURY, SOMERSET 


—_ HOLMBUSH 














GENUINE 


“Old World” 


FIREPLACES & 
GARDEN FURNISHINGS 





"COMBINED OPERATIONS” 
AGAINST THE 
COMMON COLD 























A Product of 
HENRY ROLL & CO., LTD. 


6, tors mond, SE, HOLMBUSH POTTERIES LIMITED eileen 
—_aeome aan FAYGATE. SUSSEX handkerchief by day or from 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue No. CL12 BREATHE... 

























2 . ; your pillow at night 


1 . . or use the new 

| The Finest s Ay VAPEX INHALER 

| \ handy for daytime use. 

| Easily recharged ams 

|| Pre-eminent as a hair dressing ; 

|, and as a tonic, making the 
hair soft and lustrous, per- 

|| fumed with Otto of Roses— 


||| unquestionably Rowland’s 
| Macassar Oil. Used by dis- 


Hair Treatment 
from standard 


Wows Lois |e 


A PASSENGER LIFT |) 1. 


IN YOUR OWN HOME! — Vapex-Volatol for 


Chest Colds. Vapex 
in ointment form 


cerning men and women for 
over 150 years — a very special 
formula is the secret of its 
unequalled superiority. 









Specially designed for private residences, 
the Home Lift operates from an ordinary 








— Since 1793 power point. Builders’ work required is fs warms and soothes. 
of 
negligible and running costs are very low. The cpio Non- greasy 


ae 


1 3 From your Chemist Vapex 2/6 
X 77> 
‘ , ft >> Inhaler 1/3 
* Sole manufacturers under licence in the U.K. : Si £208, 5 
f MS3é2 S39 /3e4, 2 Vapex-Volatol 1/9 


HAMMOND sCHAMPNESS | <<<" ; 


ROWLAND'S 


| | MACASSAR OIL 
| 


| the choice of discerning men and women 


Home Lift is easily operated by an invalid. 
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“WILD CAT STALKING PTARMIGAN” 


“1 have a pair of Veldtschoen which I bought in the summer of 1934. 
They have served me remarkably well, since | have used them for all 


my holidays—walking many hundreds of miles on roads, moors and 


hills in Britain and in snow and on scree. They are still sound.” 
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Veldtschoen 
BOOTS & SHOES 


GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 


by Vernon Stokes 


Supplies now Available 











